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'         NEW    FOLDING    CAMERA. 

This  CAMERA  is  similar  in  constniction  to  the  already  well-known  Binocular  Camera,  and 
possesses  the  following' advantaees  over  the  existing  Landscape  or  Kinnear  form  of  Camera:  — 
No  screws  are  required  for  fixing  ;  the  focussing  is  effected  from  the  back  by  the  screw  adjust- 
ment ;  the  focussing-screen  is  attached  to  the  camera,  and  the  bellows  body  is  parallel.  This 
will  be  found  of  great  advantage  when  using  wide-angle  lenses.  It  is  available  either  for  the 
studio  or  field,  the  range  of  focus  permitting  the  use  of  the  shortest-focus  stereo  lenses,  or  any 
of  the  Wide-angle,  Doublet,  or  View  Lenses,  also  for  the  O.D.V.  or  Cabinet  Lenses. 

"  The  Cameras  of  Measlier  desnrr  experial  framinntion  as  trell  for  tlir  perfection  of  their  icorkmamhip  at  for 
'heir  perfeit  adaptation  tn  the  purpnsef  for  irhich  llieij  are  designed." — Vide  lUport  of  Jurors.  Class  IX.., luteT- 
Liatioiiai  Kxhibitlon,  Paris,  1867,  Illustrated  jMidon  Xeies,  September  14,  IHUr,  paee  298. 

"Of  the  Camera  in  its  most  improved  fonn  wc  cannot  !>peak  otherwise  than  in  tei-ms  of  unqualified 
•raise."— Vide  The  Britisli  Journal  of  Photoijraphii,  March  8, 18«7. 
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"  I  find  your  Xew  Camera  very  good.  I  have  worked  with  it  fourteen  days  in  Aden,  in  a  temperature  of 
itxmt  90  defr.,  and  more  than  .six  weeks  in  I'pper  Kgvpt  and  the  Desert,  in  a  temperature  of  luOdeg.,and 
round  it  answer  very  well."— 1>k.  II.  V.n.i.i .  December  VI,  IWks. 


ENLARGING    CAMERAS, 

Of  good  Honduras  Mahogany,  with  Double  Bellows  Body,  Screw  Adjustment,  Bottom  Folding 

Back,  and  Front  Sliding  Action  for  adjusting  Negatives  either  vertically  or  horizontally. 

Price,  with  Inner  and  Negative  Frames  for  the  different  sizes  from  O.D.V.  to  12  by  10  £10  10    0 

Ditto  ditto  ditto    to  18  by  16    1.5    0    0 

Ditto  ditto  ditto    to  1.5  by  10    18    0    0 

The  above  Cameras  can  be  used  either  as  Field  or  Studio  Cameras. 
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DALLMEYER^S 

r^HOTOG^R^PHIC      LENSES 

Obtained  the  highest  award  at  all  the  International  Exhibitions. 

^°SEE     BEPORT     OF     JURORS. 

I'm  this  abridgement  of  J.  H.  Dallmeyer's  General  Catalogue,  the  several  lenses  are 
described  in  the  order  of  their  respective  rapidity,  beginning  with  those  of  the  quickest 
action.  A  few  remarks  upon  the  capabilities  of  the  various  lenses,  as  a  guide  to  intendiug 
purchasers,  follow  in  tlie  same  order. 

Extra  Quick- Acting  Lenses. — No.  2  C  is  perhaps  the  quickest  acting 
Lens  extant.  It  possesses  nearly  double  the  intensity  of  No.  1  B  Lens,  and  is  especially 
suitable  for  quick  portraits  of  childi-en,  or  for  portraits  in  the  dull  light  of  winter. 

When  required  for  standing  figures,  card  size,  distance  from  14  to  15  feet,  a 
stop  must  be  used  to  obtain  sufficient  flatness  of  field.  In  this  condition  its  performance, 
both  as  regards  time  of  exposure  and  definition,  is  about  equal  to  that  of  No.  1  B  Lens. 

The  Smaller  Miniature  Lens,  suitable  for  quick  locket  portraits,  viguette 
heads,  &c.,  works  in  about  the  same  time  as  No.  2  C  Lens. 

Quick- Acting  Portrait  Lenses.— Nos.  1  B  and  2  B,  are  especially  con- 
structed for  card  portraits.  They  were  introduced  November,  1S60,  and  are  now  so 
extensively  known  and  used,  by  photographers  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  that  any 
further  comment  is  deemed  superfluous.  Suffice  it  to  state  that  of  the  above  two 
lenses  the  larger,  or  2  B,  is  always  to  be  preferred  for  card  portraits,  where  space 
admits  of  its  use.  No.  1  B  requii-es  a  distance  of  from  12  to  13  feet,  and  No.  2  B  from 
18  to  19  feet,  for  a  standing  figure.  \Yith  open  aperture  these  two  lenses  require  the 
same  exposures.  Since,  however.  No.  2  B  covers  a  larger  plate,  it  can  be  used  with  a 
larger  aperture  for  standing  figures,  card  size.  Heuce,  for  this  purpose,  it  becomes 
practically  the  quicker  acting  lens  of  the  two.  The  iueieased  distance  also  between 
Object  and  Lens,  teuds  to  better  perspective  in  the  resulting  picture. 

For  those  photographers  who  wish  to  use  a  longer  focus  lens  than  No.  1  B,  but  wlio 
have  not  sufficient  length  of  gallery  for  No.  2  B  ;  No.  1  B  (long)  has  beeu  constructed, 
requiring  a  distance  of  from  14  to  13  feet.  This  Lens  is  a  little  slower  in  action  tiiau 
No.  1  B  with  open  aperture,  but  for  standing  figiu-es  it  produces  better  results. 

The  above  Lenses,  and  the  New  Stereoscopic  Lens,  described  below,  are  the  only 
ones  now  manufactured  of  the  old,  or  Petzval,  construction  ;  all  other  Portrait  Lenses 
of  larger  dimensions  and  of  the  old  fon7i  being  superseded  by  J.  H.  Dallmeyer's 

New  Patent  Portrait  Lenses.— These  Lcuses  have  now  been  in  use  for 
nearly  two  years ;  upwards  of  one  thousand  of  them  are  already  in  the  hands  of  some 
of  the  first  photographers. 

The  great  superiority  of  the  New  Patent  Lens  over  the  old,  or  Petzval's  form,  is  that, 
whilst  it  possesses  all  the  good  qualities  of  the  latter  as  regards  definition,  &c.,  it  has 
the  additional  advautagc  of  providing  the  means  for  diffusion  of  focus,  or  depth  of 
definition,  whenever  that  is  desired.  The  construction  of  the  Lens  is  such  that,  with 
the  posterior  cell  of  the  back  combination  screwed  Jwme,  the  index  pointing  zei'o,  it 
produces  the  sharpest  possible  picture  of  objects  situated  in  one  plane.  Then,  by 
unscrewing  the  posterior  cell  a  turn,  or  parts  of  a  turn  of  screw,  the  previously  intensely 
sharp  definition  becomes  modified,  i,  e.,  diftusion  of  focus  over  several  planes  is  the 
result,  and  this  iu  exact  proportion  to  the  amount  of  unscrewing.  Thus  placing  within 
reach  of  the  artist,  the  power  to  suit  his  iustrumeut,  to  cvci-y  varying  condition  of  subject. 

Those  who  wish  for  the  old  class  of  picture,  sharp  in  one  plane  only,  sacrifice  nothiug 
in  the  new  lens ;  for  when  used  intact, /.  e.,  without  auy  unscrewing  of  the  posterior 
cell,  the  diiinition  is,  at  least,  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that  produced  by  the  old  form 
of  portrait  lens. 

For  the  larger  sizes  of  pictures,  as  for  the  Cabinet  Portrait  and  upwai'ds,  the 
advantage   ol  the  Patent  Lens  is  at  once  apparent,  in  enabling  the  photographer  to 
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produce  those    evenly   defined,   soft,  and    delicate  portraits,  so  universally   admii 
instead  of  those  intensely  sharp  pictures  of  objects  in  one  plane,  and  then  all  otl 
parts  representing  other  planes,  by  contrast,  as  intensely  fuzzy.    "With  the  old  form 
portrait  lens  no  other  result  was  possible  in  the  larger-sized  pictures,  unless  very  smi     : 
sto])s  were  used,  in  which  case,  as  every  photographer  knows,  the  exposm-e  is  so  protractcl  M 
that  a  life-like  portrait  becomes  an  impossibility.  ' 

"With  respect  to  the  most  advantageous  use  of  the  new  Lens,  it  may  be  stated  th 
since  all  small  pictures  should  be  sharp,  the  respective  lenses  should  be  used  intact, 
with  but  little  unscrewing,  for  standing  figures  card  or  cabinet  size,  subject  at  a  distant 
of  20  feet;  and  theu,  as  the  picture  is  taken  on  a  larger  scale,  or  as  the  gubje 
approaches  the  Icus,  unscrew  the  posterior  cell  of  the  back  combination,  in  the  propoil 
tion  of  about  a  ([uarter  of  a  revolution  of  screw  for  every  foot  of  approach  of  subject. 
The  Patent  Portrait  Lens  is  made  of  three  descriptious,  as  regards  rapidity  of  actioi 
The  B  or  Quick- Acting  Lenses  are  designed  for  the  smaller-sized  plate: 
Of  these  No.  3  B  is  perhaps  the  best  adapted  for  the  Cabinet-size  Portraits ;  (distance  fo 
a  standing  figure  for  cabinets  about  18  feet,  for  cards  24  feet). 

The  A  Lenses  require  double  the  exposure  of  the  B  Lenses ;  but  are  to  be  preferrei] 
for  portraits  above  the  I -plate  size,  for  being  of  longer  focus  they  allow  of  a  greateil 
distance  between  the  lens  and  the  sitter,  giving  greater  "  depth,"  and  better  "  perspee 
tive,"  in  the  resulting  picture. 

No.  3  A  is,  perhaps,  the  best  Cabinet-  and  whole-plate-  lens,  that  can  be  possessed  by 
a  photographer,  if  space  permits ;  (distance  for  a  cabinet  figure  34  feet).  First-class 
pictures  up  to  10  by  8  inches  have  been  takeu  with  this  lens.  For  larger  portraits,  Nos. 
4  A,  5  A,  and  C  A  should  be  used  ;  or,  if  price  be  an  objection  and  the  studio  is  well 
lighted,  then 

The  D  Lenses  may  be  chosen.  These  require  twice  the  exposure  of  tlie  A,  and 
four  times  that  of  the  B,  Lenses.  They  are  more  especially  designed  for  groups  in  the 
open  air,  or  for  "  studies  "  in  the  studio.  For  general  in-door  everyday  work,  tliey  are 
scarcely  sulUcicutly  rapid  in  action ;  although  Messrs.  llobinson,  Hennah,  and  others 
have  produced  charming  large-sized  pictures  with  them.  For  out-door  subjects,  these 
lenses  arc  geni-rallji  useful,  whether  for  groups,  instantaneous  efl'ects,  architectm-e,  or 
landscapes,  for  in  common  with  all  the  Patent  Portrait  Lenses,  they  are  free  from  a 
central  spot  or  "  ilarc,"  even  wlien  used  with  the  snuillest  diaphragms ;  as  well  as 
entirely  I'ree  from  distoi'tion.     Next  in  the  order  of  rapidity  is  the  New  Patent 

Rapid  Rectilinear  Lens,  emphatically  "The  "  Lens  for  all  kinds  of  out-door 
photography. 

This  Lens,  although  not  so  rapid  as  the  D  Lens,  requiring  about  double  the  exposuie, 
is  superior  to  it  for  views,  because  of  its  having  ovA^  four  instead  of  six  rellecting  surfaces. 
It  is  composed  of  two,  exactly  symmetrical,  cemented,  combinations ;  and,  unlike  all  the 
existing  double  combination  cemented  lenses,  (such  as  the  "  Globe,"  &c.),  all  requiring 
small  stops  to  cure  the  excessive  spherical  aberration,  the  llapid  Rectilinear  is  truly 
aplanatic,  i.  e.,  it  works  with  the/«/^  openiny.  With  open  aperture  this  Lens  possesses 
four  times  greater  rapidity  than  the  "  Globe,"  and  about  twice  that  of  the  Triple 
Achromatic,  or  the  Petzval  Orthoscopic,  Lenses.  Hence  its  superiority  for  all  kinds  of 
quick  out-door  pictures,  whether  for  groups,  instantaneous  effects,  landscapes,  architectural 
subjects,  or  dimly-lighted  interiors,  Producing,  as  it  does,  absolutely  straight  lines,  it 
is  unrivalled  for  copying  or  enlarging;  and  the  pictures  produced  by  it  are  brilliant,  and 
free  from  all  "  flare,"  or  central  spot.  "With  smaller  stops  each  Lens  covers  the  next 
size,  or  even  two  sizes,  larger  plates  than  those  recorded.  Thus  the  Rapid  Rectilinear  Lens 
becomes  in  effect  a  wide-angle  lens,  embracing  angles  of  pictures  of  from  60*?  to  SC; 
the  latter  being  probably  as  much  as  most  photographers  care  to  include  in  their  pictures. 
Either  the  front-  or  the  back-  combination  of  this  lens  can  be  used  alone,  as  an 
ordinary  single  combination  landscape  lens,  (focus  double  that  of  the  compound  lens), 
and  although,  when  so  used,  inferior  to  the  wide-angle  single  combination,  it  is  at 
least  equal  to  any  of  the  parts  of  otiier  double  combinations,  so  em])loyed. 

The    Rapid    ReHilinear    Lens,    althoiiott   not     quick    cnoujh    lor    ordinary    Studio 
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portraiture,  yet  for  all  kinds  of  out-door  work,  it  may  be  safely  asserted,  that  it 
possesses  qualities  not  to  be  met  with  iu  any  of  the  existing  forms  of  lenses,  nearly  all 
of  which  it  is  probably  destined  to  supersede.  The  next  Lens  in  the  order  of  rapidity  is 
The  Triple  Achromatic  Lens,  which  was  reported  upon  so  favorably,  by  th<; 
•lurors  of  the  International  Exhibition  of  1863.  It  has  been  iu  extensive  use  ever 
i^iuee,  and  its  particular  qualities  are  known  to  almost  every  photographer.  It  was  the 
first  aplauatic  non-distorting  view  lens  placed  within  the  reach  of  the  profession  ;  and, 
until  the  more  recent  introduction  of  the  Ilapid  Kectilinear  Lens,  it  was  probably 
the  best  lens  extant  for  copying  purposes,  architectural  views,  &c. — See  Jurors' 
Eejwrf,  litleniational  BxhihUlon,  1862. 

The  Wide  Angle  Single  Combination  Landscape  Lens  (Patent). 

— The  best  Lens  for  landscapes,  pure  and  simple.  All  the  first  landscape  photographers 
arc  agreed  that,  for  landscapes  only,  the  single  combination  lens  stands  unrivalled. 

The  wide-angle  single  combination  was  constructed  to  meet  a  demand  for  pictures 
embracing  large  angles  ;  and  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that  landscapes  are  the  only 
legitimate  subjects  for  wide-angle  lenses.  For  work  of  this  kind  the  above  lens  is 
superior  to  the  several  wide-angle  multiple-  or  non-distorting-  lenses;  because,  being  a 
single  combination,  it  has  but  iico  reflecting  surfaces,  and,  therefore,  it  produces  more 
brilliant  pictures.  It  works  with  a  proportionally  larger  stop,  i.  e.,  it  is  quicker  in 
action  ;  and  the  illumination  is  more  equal  from  the  centre  to  the  margin  of  the  plate. 
Its  only  drawback  is  a  slight  distortion  of  straight  marginal  lines ;  but  by  a  judicious 
selection  of  objects  comprised  in  a  picture,  as  by  making  architectural  objects  occupy 
the  centre,  this  defect  need  not  obtrude  itself  in  a  landscape ;  and  is  fully  compensated 
for,  by  greater  equality  of  illumination,  over  all  parts  of  the  plate. 

This  lens,  being  composed  of  three  lenses  cemented  together,  is  superior  to  the  old 
Meniscus,  composed  of  two,  in  that  it  produces  less  distortion,  gives  better  marginal 
definition,  and  is  of  much  smaller  size. 

The  Wide  Angle  Rectilinear  Lens  (Patent)  is  the  next  in  the  order  of 

rapidity.  This  Lens  embraces  angles  of  pictures  of  nearly  100°,  when  used  with  the 
smallest  stop.  It  is  entirely  free  from  distortion,  and  flare;  and,  although  not 
aplanatic  like  the  Rapid  RectUiiiear,  it  works  with,  perhaps,  a  larger  opening  than  any 
of  the  existing  wide-angle  double  combination  Lenses. 

The  wide-angle  EcetiliuearLens,  is  intended  for  architectural  views,  landscapes,  &c.,  ia 
confined  situations,  where  longer  focus  lenses  cannot  be  used  ;  and  for  these  purposes, 
its  advantages  have  been  recognised  by  all  such  eminent  professional  photographers  as, 
Messrs.  Bedford,  AVilson,  England,  Frith,  Blanchard,  Good,  and  others. 

For  general  purposes  however,  more  especially  for  architecture,  the  use  of  wide-angle 
lenses  is  not  to  be  commended,  inasmuch  as  pictures  produced  by  them,  when  viewed 
from  the  ordinary  distance  of  vision,  i.e.,  from  12  to  1  t  inches,  «/)/;w;- distorted ; 
^tliat  is,  foreground  objects  ore  exaggerated,  and  the  distance  is  dwarfed.  This  is  really 
no  fault  of  the  lens,  as  will  be  evident  on  looking  at  the  picture,  from  a  point,  the 
distance  of  which  is  exactly  c(|ual  to  the  focal  length  of  lens,  with  which  it  was  taken ; 
yet  the  general  i)ublic  cannot  be  expected  to  view  the  picture  from  this  point,  and 
hence  discrimination  in  the  use  of  these  leases  becomes  imperative. 

Another  point  requiring  the  strictest  attention  is,  that  the  camera  be  exactly  square 
a,ni  level ;  U  tilting  becomes  necessary,  then  a  swing-back  must  be  used,  allowing  the 
camera  screen  or  slide  to  be  brought  ^wm//<f/,  to  the  plane  of  the  object,  otherwise  all 
straight  and  parallel  lines  will  be  represented  converging,  i.e.,  the  tops  of  buildings 
appeal-  as  if  falling  together.  The  use  of  the  swing-back,  however,  always  necessitates  a 
smaller  stop;  hence,  if  possible,  the  camera  should  be  kept  level,  the  front  raised  as 
much  as  possible,  and  if  this  be  found  insuflicienf,  then  a  higher  elevation,  where- 
from  to  take  the  picture,  should  be  chosen. — These  observations  equally  apply  to  the 
use  of  all  other  nou-distorting  Lenses, 

Either  the  front-  or  back-  combination  of  the  wide-angle  Kectilinear  can  be  used  fis 
single  lenses  (focal  length  about  double  that  of  the  compound  lens).  Photographers,  not 
in  possession  of  single  combination  lenses,  will  probably  find  this  an  acquisition 
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Stereoscopic  Lenses  for  Portraits  and  Views. 

in  addition  to  the  Lenses  referred  to  below,  a  pair  of  No.  1  B  Portrait  Lenses  (equiva- 
lent  focus  6  inches)  is  well  suited  for  quick  stereo'  portraiture,  &c. ;  with  these,  Mr. 
England  produced  the  whole  of  his  series  of  the  luternational  Exhibition,  1862. 

The  New  Stereoscopic  Lens,  of  ^  inches  equivalent-  or  3^^  back- 
focus,  was  introduced  in  1 860.  This  Lens,  equal  in  rapidity  to  Xo.  1  B,  but  embracing 
a  larger  angle,  has  been  in  extensive  use  for  upwards  of  seven  years.  Results  produced 
by  it  have  been  exhibited  by  Mr.  Breese,  M.  Ferrier,  and  others,  at  the  several  Exhibi- 
tions. It  is  especially  suitable  for  small  portraits,  groups,  and  instantaneous  views  ;  and, 
when  used  with  smaller  stops,  for  architecture,  and  landscapes,  also.  The  front  com-, 
bination,  (about  6-in,  focus)  can  be  used  alone,  in  the  same  mounting,  as  a  single  lens, 
for  landscapes.  Thus  two  very  useful  focal  lengths  for  stereo'  pictures  are  secured 
in  one  aud  the  same  instrument. 

The  New  Patent  StereograpMc  Lens  possesses  about  the  same  rapidity 
as  the  above,  but  it  has  a  slightly  greater  focal  length,  viz.,  5  iuches  equivalent-  or, 
4  inches  back-  focus ;  hence  it  covers  the  stereo-sized  plate  more  perfectly.  Its  con- , 
struction  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Patent  Portrait  Lens,  i.e.,  with  the  arrangement  for 
diffusion  of  focus,  and,  though  but  seldom  required  for  the  smaller  pictures  (which 
should  always  be  as  s/tarp  as  ])ossibli') ;  yet  the  new  form  has  the  great  advantage  of 
giving  pictures  entirely  free  from  "llare,"  even  when  used  with  the  smallest  diaphragm, 
and  the  marginal  lines  ai'c  also  absolutely  straight.  Besides  which,  it  provides  tht 
remedy  for  correcting  any  slight  difl'erence  in  rapidity  that  may  exist  in  a  pair  of 
lenses  ;  for  if  one  or  other  of  the  posterior  cells  be  unscrewed,  the  focus  of  the  lens  is 
thereby  shortened,  /.  e.,  it  becomes  quicker  acting. 

The  frout  combination  of  the  stereographic  lens,  focus  8  iuches,  can  be  used  alone  as  a 
siugle  view  Leus:  and  with  small  stops  takes  pictures  up  to  7i  by  4^-,  Next  in  order 
of  rapidity  is 

The   Quick- Acting   Stereoscopic  Landscape    Lens,   of  either 

4i  or  6-inch  focus.  These  lenses  are  used  by  all  the  first  photographers ;  and  for 
general  landscapes,  quick  marine  views,  &c.,  they  are  to  be  preferred  above  all  others. 
Even  for  architectural  stereo'  views  they  are  employed  by  some  photographers,  because 
the  distortion  produced  by  them  is  neutralised,  when  the  picture  is  viewed  in  the  stereo- 
scope, by  an  opposite  distortion  always  produced  by  that  instrument.  Thai  the  lenses  are 
quick  in  action  is  sufficiently  demonstrated  by  the  well-known  insfanianeo/is  marine 
views  of  TNIessrs.  \Mlson,  Blanchard,  Good,  and  others,  taken  with  these  lenses.  And, 
although  not  so  rapid  as  the  double  combination  lenses,  referred  to  above,  when  these  are 
used  with  the  full  opening,  yet  the  single  combination  produces  a  more  even/i/  defined,  and 
brilliant,  picture.  The  shorter  focus,  4^  inch,  includes  a  larger  angle  than  the  6-inch, 
and  if  one  pair  only  be  required,  is  to  be  preferred. 

The  Rectilinear  Stereo'  Lens  (Patent),  of  3  in.  equivalent-  or  2^  in. 
back-  focus,  is  especially  constructed  for  architectural  views,  Interiors,  and  Landscapes 
in  co>//tned  situations,  where  longer  focus  lenses  cannot  be  used.  It  covers  the  stereo- 
plate  mth  the  full  opening,  and  with  smaller  stops,  plates  up  to  5  in.  by  4  in.  That  this 
lens  is  of  great  use  for  special  purposes,  is  i-ecognized  by  all  the  first  photographers,  roost  | 
of  whom  arc  already  using  it.  Mr.  Good,  who  recently  started  on  his  second  tour  in  the 
East,  had  four  of  them  attached  to  his  stereo-camera,  in  addition  to  the  single  combina- 
tion lenses,  with  which  all  his  previous  views  were  taken. 

Either  the  front-  or  back-  combination  can  be  used  singly,  as  a  6-in.  view  lens. 

If  a  slightly  greater  focal  length  than  the  above  Kectilinear-Sten^o'  be  preferred,  then 
a  pair  of  No.  laa.  Rectilinear  Lenses  of  !■  in.  focus  are  recommended.  One 
of  these  lenses,  when  used  with  small  stops,  covers  the  7*  by  4i-in.  plate. 

N.B. — A  pair  of  rectilinear  stereo's  and  a  pr.ir  of  No.  I  aa.  lenses  were  supplied 
to  Mr.  "Wilsou,  of  Aberdeen,  of  which  he  says,  "  1  find  them  a  nevJj)ov:er" 
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DALLMEYER'S  "  EXTRA  "  ftUICK-ACTING  PORTRAIT 

LETJSES. 

Ei?pecially  conslructctl  for  Portraits  of  Children,  but  generally  useful  also  for  Vignettes, 

Cartes  tie  Visite,  Locltet  Portraits,  &c. 
Ko.  2  C'*     Portrait  Lens,  with  rack  and  pinion  movement ;  the 
lenses  2|  in.  diameter  and  4i  ia.  focal  length  Irom  the  hack 
glass ;  for  pictures  on  plates  4^  by  3^-  and  under. 
WUh  a  Set  of  iVaierhouse  Jbiapliraffms,in  case        ...         ...         ...     £15  15     0 

This  Lens  produces  pictuivs  in  one-half  the  time  of  No.  1  B  llojtf}],  hul 
thejicld  n/view  is  nut  so  fiat ;  heiiei-,J'or  ac^KDltid  Ji(/ures,  a  stop  must  he  used. 

A  Miniature  Lens,  do.,  do. ;   the  lenses  1 J  in.  and  1§  in.  diameter 

respectively,  and  2  in.  focus  from  the  back  glass  ;  for  pictures  ou 

plates  2  in.  by  2  in.,  and  when  used  with  stops  for  3^  in.  by  2f  in. 

ll'ith  a  Set  of  WulerhoKse  Diaphraf/ms,  i/i  case        ...         ..,         ...  5  15     0 

A  jiledallion  Lens.     Diameter  of  combinations  |  in.,  back  focus 

1  in.,  in  a  rigid  mount,  without  stops    ...         ...         ...         ...         2  10     0 

■  Mr.  raulkner's  much-atlmired  Inslantnneoiis  Portraits  of  ChiUli'cn  are  taken  Willi  this  Lens. — 
.Specimens,  by  Messrs.  WiUiams,  Ii.akc  Price,  Kutmauu,  Hughes,  UeatU,  3IcMab,  Stuart,  bampson, 
'rrt'ble,  cSc.  ,&c.,  on  application  at  19,  Blooiasbury  Street. 

DALLMEYER'S  ftUICK-ACTING  PORTRAIT  LENSES, 

(IntroiUiced  November,  ISiiO),  especially  constructed  for 

CARTE     DE    VISITE     PORTRAITS. 

The  u-oiicini/  qualities  of  these  Lenses  will  be  best  explained  by  the  following  briej" 
(piotation  :  want  of  space  precluding  lengthy  extracts. 

"  Wondrous  delicacy,  perfect  roundness  and  modelling,  fleshy  texture  and  trans- 
parency, great  vigour  and  brilliancy,  rich  tone,  exquisite  definition,"  &c.,  &c.— See 
I'hotn.  y'eus,  July  4,  18fi2,  on  pictures  taken  by  Mr.  T.  K.  Williams,  witb  No.  2  15  Lens. 

The  onh)  Prize  Carte  de  Visite  Pictures  at  the  International  Exhiljition  (18(52)  were 
talsen  by  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson  with  No.  2  B  Lens  ;  aud  by  Mr.  Muliins  with  No.  1  B. 

iSf  Specimens  from  the  .Studios  of  all  the  leading  Artists  can  be  seen  at  10,  Blooms- 
bui-y  Street.  Obsers-e  tbnt  all  the  specimens  with  No.  2  B  Lens  v.-erj  eithertaken  with  full 
opening  or  never  less  than  with  No.  2  stop,  1^  inch  diameter. 

No,  1  S  Carte  de  Visite  Lens,  with  rack  and  pinion  movement,  the 
lenses  2  in.  diameter  and  4?  in.  Ijack  focus,  for  Portraits,  4.^  by  3i 
A  Set  of  lVaterJiov.se  Biaphrar/ms,  in  Cusn 
Ko.  1  B  [Long],  witli  rack  and  pinion  movement,  the  lenses  2 J  in. 

diameter,  and  4j  in.  back  focus  ... 
A  Set  of  Waterlioitse  Diaphruams,  i',1  case     ... 

This  Lens  is  constructed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  photograplicrsuhoilesire  io  use  a  longer 
focus  Lens  than  Xo.  1  JJ,  but  who  hare  not  sufficient  length  of  gallery  for  No.  2  B. 

No.  2  B  Carte  de  Visite  Lens,  with  rack  and  pinion  movement,  the 

lenses  2^  in.  diameter,  and  6  in.  back  focus,  for  Portraits  5  by  4  in.       1111     0 
A  Set  of  Watei'htmse  Diaphra(jms,  in  case     ...         ...         ...         ...         1     5     0 

Distance  between  Subject  and  Lens,  the  standard  being  5  feet  8  in.  for  a  Picture  Sj  in., 
for  No.  1  B,  12  to  13  feet ;  for  No.  1  B  [long]  14  to  l.>  feet ;  for  No.  2  B,  18  to  19  feet. 

A  FocussingGlass,  for  ascertaining  that  the  image  produced  bytheCamera 

Lens  is  formed  accurately  ou  the  greyed  surface  of  the  focussing  screen, 

and,  consequently,  ou  the  sensitive  surface  of  the  plates  or  paper     ...  0  IG     0 

DALLMEYER'S  NEW  PATENT  PORTRAIT  LENSES 

Are  manufactured  of  three  descriptions,  as  regards  in fe:isit>/ or  rapidif;/  of  action. 
1st.  Quick  Acting  Portrait  Lenses  (same  as  the  existing  quick-acting  portrait  lenses, 

Nos.  1  15  and  2  B),  ratio  of  aperture  to  focal  length  1:3;  designated  B. 
2nd.  Portrait  Lenses  of  the  ordinary  intensity.    Ratio  of  aperture  to  focus  1:4; 

de^igDated  A. 
3rd.  Portrait,  Group,  and  View  Lenses.  Ratioof  aperture  to  focus  1:6;  designntedD. 
Tiio  above  numbers  squared  nt  once  express  the  relative  "  time  of  exposui-e  for  each 
lens."    Thus,  B  lens  reiuires  only  onf-Ao{/" the  exposure  of  A  and  one-fourth  of  D. 


£5  10 
0  15 

0 

0 

6     0 
0  15 

0 
0 
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DALLMEYER'S    PATENT    PORTRAIT    LENSES    (B), 

Quick-acting  Lenses. 

No.  2  B  Patent  Lens,  with  lack  and  piuion  movement.     Diameter    of    £.   ,v.    d. 
Lenses,  2|  in.,  and  back   focus  6  in.     Especialli/  conslrucled  for  Carte 
de  Visile  rortrails.     Disiauce  between  Huijeci  and  Lens  for  a  standing 
iirjiu-c,  \%fl 12     0     0 

A  Set  of  Waterhouse  Diaphragms  in  case 15     0 

No.  3  B  ditto  ditto  Diameter  of  Lenses  3^  in.,  jind  back  focus  8  in. 
Especial} II  conslrucled  for  the  Ncio  Cabinet  Portraits.  Distance  between 
subject  and  Lens  for  a  standing  fiy lire,  IS/i?.  (for  Carte  de  Visile,  distance 
Toft.) 18  10     0 

A  Set  of  Waterhouse  Diaphragms  in  case 1  10     0 

No.  4  B  ditto  ditto  Diameter  of  Lenses  ^\  in.,  and  back  focus  12  in.; 
for  |)ietiuTs  8ix6i  in.     Distance  for  a  Cabinet  Forirait  2^  ft o8     0     0 

A  set  of  Waterhouse  Diaphragms  in  case  3     0     0 

DALLMEYER'S  PATENT  PORTRAIT  LENSES  (A), 

Of  the  ordinarii  intciviitij  or  rapidity. 

No.  1  A* — Patent  Lens,  with  rack  and  pinion  movement.     Diameter  £.  s.  d. 

of  front  and  back  combinatioas,  2^  and  2g  in.  respectively,  and  GJ  in.  back 

focus;   for  ])icturcs  5x4iu 11  13  0 

A  Set  of  Waterhouse  Diaphragms  in  case   15  0 

No.  2  A*  ditto  ditto.     Diameter  of  front  and  back  combinations,  3^  and 

Si  in.  respectively;  10  in.  back  focus;  for  pictures  Gix  45  in 10  10  0 

A  Set  of  Waterhouse  Diaphragms  in  case   1  10  0 

No.  3  A*  ditto  ditto.    Diameter  of  Lenses  4  in.,  and  13  in.  back  focus  ; 

for  pictures  Si  X  6i  in 25  10  0 

A  set  of  Waterhouse  Diaphragms  in  case    1  15  0 

No.  4  A  ditto  ditto.     Diameter  of  Lenses  4^  in.  and  14  iu:  back  focus; 

for  pictures  10x8  in 36  10  0 

A  Set  of  Waterhouse  Diaphragms  in  case    2  0  0 

No.  5  A  in  rigid  mount.  Diameter  of  Lenses  5  in.,  and  18  in.  back  focus; 
for  pictures  15  X  15  in.  and  under.with  set  of  Waterhouse  Diaphragms  in  case     50     0     0 

No.  6  A  ditto  ditto.     Diameter  of  Lenses  6  in.,  and  23  in.  back  focus, 

for  pictures  20x  10  iu.  and  under,  with  a  set  of  Waterhouse  Diaphragms,..     CO     0    0 

*  These  Lenses  are  well  adapted  for  the  New  Cabinet  Portraits,  according  to  length  of 

gallery. — Thus,  No.  1 A  requires  a  distance  ofli  feel  between  subject  and  lens  {not 

recommended  if  a  longer  focus  lens  can  be  used)  No.  2  A,  ^ft.,  and  No.  3  A,  'i^fl. 

DALLMEYER'S  PATENT  PORTRAIT  AND  GROUP  LENSES  (D). 

Reindrc  double  the  c.qwsure  of  the  A  Lcmc^. 
The  prices  marked  below  include  a  set  of  Waterhouse  Central  Diaphragms ;  and 
with  the  exception  of  No.  3  D,  the  Lenses  are  mounted  iu  Rigid  settings,  i.e.,  without 
rack  and  pinion  movement. 

BIAil.  0¥  LBNSE8.      BACK  FOCUS.    SIZB  OF  GBOUP.  SIZE  OF  VIEW.  £■      S.      (I. 

No.  3D*Patent  2Hn....       lOi  in....       SixGiin....       10x8in.  ...  8  10  0 

No.  4D       „      2S       ...       13         ...       10x8         ...       12x10  ...  13  10  0 

No.  5D       „      3|       ...       16         ...       12x10       ...       15x13  ...  17  10  0 

No.  6D       „      1         ...       in       ...       15X12       ...       18X16  ...  25     0  0 

No.  7D       „      5         ...       24         ...       18X16       ...       22x20  ...  42    0  0 
*  Distance  for  a  Cahinci  Portrait  icilftKo.  3  D  \>^J'l. 
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DALLMEYER'S  '  RAPID '  RECTILINEAR  LENS  (Patent). 

Each  lens  is  supplied  with  a  set  of  Waterhouse  dinphragms.  [Obsei-ve !  The  apertures  of 
stops  ai-e  too  large  to  admit  of  being  made  in  the  form  of  a  rotating  diaphragm  plate,  as  supplied 
with  the  '•  wide-angle  "  Bectilinear.)  £aoh  lens,  marked  below,  with  smaller  stops,  can  be 
used  for  the  next  size  larger  view. 


Size  of  View, 

Size  of  Group, 

Diameter 

Back 

Equiv. 

Price,  Ri 

Sid 

Price, 

Price,  rack 

or  Landscape. 

or  Portrait. 

ofLenses. 

focus. 
52  in- 

focus. 

Settiug 

SlidingTiibc 

and-pinioiu 

5   by  4    in. 

4i  by  3J  in. 

1  in. 

6   in. 

&i   10 

0 

£4    15 

0 

£5     5    0 

fi    „    5     „ 

5    »    4     „ 

U„ 

n  „ 

H,> 

5  10 

0 

6     0 

0 

6  10    0 

Si  „    6»-  „ 

6    „    5     „ 

u» 

lOi  „ 

11    „ 

7     0 

0 

7  10 

0 

8     0   0 

10    „    8     „ 

8^  „    6i  „ 

If., 

12i  „ 

13    „ 

9     0 

0 

9  10 

0 

10     5    0 

12    „  10    „ 

10    „    8     „ 

2    „ 

15     „ 

16    „ 

11     0 

0 

11  10 

0 

12     5    0 

15    „12    „ 

12    „  10     „ 

2i„ 

18     „ 

lyi  „ 

14    0 

0 

14  15 

0 

.•. 

18    „16    „ 

15    „  ]2     „ 

»    „ 

23     „ 

24i  ,. 

18     0 

0 

19     0 

0 

... 

22    „  20    „ 

18    „  16     „ 

n„ 

28     „ 

30i  „ 

25     0 

0 

20     0 

0 

25    „  21     „ 

22    „  20     „ 

4    „ 

31     „ 

33^  „ 

30    0 

0 

31  10 

0 

DALLMEYER'S  TRIPLE  ACHROMATIC  LENS, 

Dimensions  and  Prices,  including  a  Set  of  Waterhouse  Diaphragms. 


Size 

of 

View 

or 

Lands 

ape. 

Inches.    | 

6 

X 

5 

8i 

X 

0| 

10 

X 

8 

12 

X 

10 

15 

X 

12 

18 

X 

10 

22 

X 

20 

25 

X 

21 

Size  of  Group 

Diam.ol 
back 

Back 

or  Tortrait. 

comb. 

I'ocus. 
In. 

Inches. 

In. 

5    X 

4 

7 

7    X 

0 

2 

10 

Si    X 

c.\ 

2i 

12 

10    X 

8 

2^ 

15 

12    X 

10 

'ik 

18 

15    X 

12 

4 

23 

18    X 

16 

0 

29 

22    X 

20 

5i 

31 

Rigid 
Setting. 


Sliding 
tube  ad-        With  rack 
justment.      and  pinion. 


£.  s.  d. 

4  4  0 

5  10  0 

6  10  0 
8  10  0 

11  0  0 


&. 
4 
6 
7 
9 

12 


s.  d. 

10  0 
0  0 
5  0 
5  0 
0  0 


14 
19 
24 


0  0 
0  0 
0  0 


iS.  s.  d. 

5  0  0 

6  10  0 
8  0  0 

10  5  0 

13  0  0 


Hook's  Universal  Joint 
Handle  for  12  by  10  and 
\:)  by  12  Triple  Lense.s, 
price  £1. 


DALLMEYER'S    WIDE-ANGLE    'LANDSCAPE'    LENS. 

(rAlENT.; 

The  Lenses  are  mounted  iu  "  Rigid"  tabes  or  settings,  with  "Rotating"  stops. 


No. 

Size  of  Plate. 

Diameter 

of  Lenses. 

Equivalent 

Focus. 

Price. 

REMARKS. 

£.    s. 

d. 

l.\ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

5x4 
7}x      4i 
8^x      6J 
10    X      8 
12    X    10 
15    X    12 
18    X    16 

u 
11 

2^ 
2^ 

3 

5i 

7 

8i 
10 
12 
15 
18 

3     5 

3  15 

4  10 

5  10 

7  0 

8  10 
10  10 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

No.  lA  and  No.  1  are 
made  to  screw  into 
the  same  flange  as 
No.  1  Triple  Achro- 
matic Lens. 

Nos.  2  and  3  screw  into 
No.  '2  Triple  Achro- 
matic tlange. 

7 

22    X    20 

31 

22 

14     0 

0 

8 

25    X    21 

4i- 

25 

19     0 

0 

N.B. — The  Apertures  of  all  the  stops  supplied  with  J.  H.  B's  Lenses  {Portraits, 
Views,  and  Landscapes)  are  so  arranged  that,  counting  from  the  largest  to  the 
next  si:e  smaller,  the  time  of  exposure  is  doubled.  Stops  marked  X  ''''■<?  excep- 
tions to  this  rule,  and  require  an  exposure  only  half  as  long  agaifi  as  the 
PRECEDING   LARGER  stop. 
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SALLMEYER'S  'WIDE-ANGLE'  RECTILINEAR  LENS  (Patent). 

The  lenses  are  mounted  in  rigid  settinga  or  tubes,  and  each  is  furnished  with  a  rotatint) 
diaphragm  plate.  In  the  cohiinu  helow,  the  largest  size  of  plate  covered  by  each  lens  is 
leoorded ;  and  if  microscopic  definition  up  to  the  comers  be  required,  the  smallest,  or  smallest 
hut  one  stop,  should  be  used. 


No. 

Largest  Dimension 
of  Plate. 

Diameter  of  front 
combination. 

Back 
focus. 

Equivalent 

focus. 

Price. 

Remarks. 

lAA 

lA 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Si  „    c,\ 

12     „    10' 
15      „   12 
18      „    10 
22      ,,   20 

i  inch 
l|     „ 
1^    » 

0 

2i     ,', 

3k  in. 

6|  „ 
7j  „ 

14     ,. 

4    in. 

?';: 

8i  „ 
13"  ,, 

15i  „ 

£4  10    0 

r>  10   0 

7  10    0 
10  10    0 
14    0    0 
20    0    0 

No.  1\  and  No.  1 
are  madeto  screw 
into     the    same 
fian?e   as   No.   1 
Triple  Achroma- 
tic Leus. 

*  This  Lens  is  also  well  adapted  for  Stereoscopic  Views. 
Sky-shadcs,  or  shutters,  as  lecommended  by  Mr.  England, from         ,. ., 

,..£0    8    0 

BALLMEYER'S  NEW  STEREOSCOPIC  LENS. 

(Introducea  May,  18G0),  especially  constructed  for  "  Instantaneous  Views,"  Small  Portraits,  Groups, &c. 

Consists  of  two  achromatic  combinations  of  H  and  1|  in.  diameter  respectively,  and 

;H  in.  back  focus,  includes  a  large  angle,  with  a  flat  field  and  perfect  definition. 
The  above,  in  Sliding  Mount,  \vith  Waterhouse  Diaphragms,  each  ...  £:>  10     0 

Ditto,  ditto,  with  rack  and  pinion  movement  4     0     0 

These  Lenses  can  be  had  in  pairs,  or  four,  of  exactly  equal  foci. 

N.B.— The  front  comliination  can  be  used  atanf  ns  an  ordinary  f;-in.  Stereoscopic  ViewLens,  in  the  same 
mounting,  simply  by  unscrewing  and  dispensing  vatli  the  back,  and  tlieii  replacing  it  by  the  front  combi- 
nation. 

Tlie  Hood  should  be  taken  off  and  screwed  into  the  tube,  m  the  place  previously  occupied  by  the  fiont 
combination.— Front  Stops  for  Hood  2s.  Gd.  each. 

DALLMEYER'S  PATENT  STEREOGRAPHIC  LENS. 

Diameter  of  front  and  back  combinations  IJin.  and  1;}  in.  respectively,  and  3f  in. 
focus  from  the  back  glass  (equivalent  focus  5  inches.) 

In  sliding  mount,  with  Waterhouse  central  diaphragms,  each,. £4     5     0 

Ditto  ditto,  with  rack  and  pinion  movement,  (?ae/i  4  15     0 

N.n.— The  front  combination  can  he  used  alone  and  intact,  (focal  length  8  inches),  simply 
by  unscrewing  and  dispensing  with  the  back  combination,  when,  with  a  small-sized  stop,  it 
will  bo  found  to  cover  the  7j  by  4J-iu.  plate. 
For  vei7  short  Operating  Rooms,  this  or  the  oiow  Lens  can  also  he  used  for  Card  Portraits. 


DALLMEYER'S  QUICK-ACTING  STEREOSCOPIC  'LANDSCAPE'  LEHSES. 

Especially  constructed  for  Messrs.  Wilson,  England,  Blanchard,  Good,  5:0. 

Uo.l. — li  in.  diameter,  4|  in.  back  focus,  in  "rigid"  mount,  with  "rotating"     £   s.  d. 

stops      each     2    0  0 

Ho.  2. — H  ill'  diametei-j  6  in.  back  focus,  in  "  rigid  "  mount,  with  "rotating" 

stops      each    2     5  0 

Dallmeyer'a  Instantaneous  Flap  Shutter,  for  a  pair  of  the  above       ...     0  15  6 

BALLMEYER'S  PATENT  RECTILINEAR  STEREO'  LENS. 

Especially  constracted  for  architectural  and  landscape  views  in  confined  situations. 
Eiameter  of  front  combination, I  in.;  hack  focus, 2,J  in.  (equivalent  focus, 
3  in.) ;  mounted  in  rigid  setting,  with  rotating  diaphragm  plate  ;  the  largest  aper- 
uro  of  which  =  1*0 :  price,  each..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..£4    0    0 

!i;:S"ror  Parlicular.'?  of  Cameras  and  other  Apparatus,  also  of  Telescopes?  and 
Microscopes,  sec  GENERAL  CATALOGUE,  to  be  had  on  application  at 

19,    BLOOMSBURY    STEEET,    LONDON,    W.C. 


TBDE   PHOTOGR-^HIC   NEWS   AIMAIfAC   ADTEETISEMENTS. 


&  CO., 

AKD  DEALEES  TS 

ALBUMS,  ALBUMINIZED  PAPERS, 

AND  GENERAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  GOODS, 

SS  J^NJD  S3,  SOHO  SQXJ^RE, 

LONDON,     W. 

The  attention  of  Shippers,  Dealers,  and  Photogi-aphers  is  called  to  tlie  following 
^     Jjii-jti  List  of  some  of  our  SpociaUties : — 

i^j^:Rxoi<r    &c    co.'s 

PICKED    ALBUMINIZED    PAPERS, 

EIVE  AND  SAXE. 
e^=  Each  Sheet  Picked,  and  Stamped  "MARION  &  CO." 


SOLE    AGENTS    IN    THE    UNITED    KINGDOM    FOE 
BLANCHET  FRERES   X  KLEBER'S 

CE^L^EiBRATED  RIVE  PAPERS. 


FRENOH     MOXJISTTS, 

(Made  at  their  Manufactory,  Conrbevoie,  near  Paris). 

We  have  lately  introduced  Toned  Mounts  of  a  rich  cream  tint,  -which  is  admir- 
ably suited  for  showing  up  the  beauties  of  photographs.  These  Mounts  are  made 
for  Cartes  or  Cabinets,  either  with  or  without  Designs  on  the  back  ;  they  are 
also  made  in  large  sizes  for  Landscapes  wr  large  Portraits,  and  may  be  had 
Plain,  or  with  the  Name  and  Address  and  a  fine  Marginal  Line  to  enclose  the 
Photograph,  printed  in  Gold  or  any  Colour. 

finest: WHITE  CARDBOARD  MOUNTS,  for  Cartes-de-Visite  or  Cabinets, 
Plain  or  Enamelled,  with  New  and  Elegant  Designs  for  the  Backs. 

FINESTJ  AVHITE    CARDBOARD    3I0UNTS,     with   INDIA    TINTS,   for 
Large  Portraits  and  Landscapes. 


CUT-OUT  MOUNTS, 

IN  ALL  SIZES  AND  SHAPES,  IN  WHITE,  TONED,  OR  GOLD  BOARDS 


XHE   PHOTOGKJUPmC   NEWS    ALHAXAC    ADVERTISEILENTS.  Ul 

ALBUMS  FOR  PORTRAITS  OR  VIEWS. 

CARTE-DE-YISITE   ALBUMS   in  great  variety  always  in  Stock,  from  23.  up 

to  £7  7s.  each. 
CABINET  ALBUMS— a  large  Assortment  always  in  Stock. 
ALBUMS,  with  ALTERNATE  PAGES  for  Cartes  and  Cahinets. 
ALBUMS,  with  ALTERNATE  PAGES  for  Cartes,  Cabinets,    and  Scraps  or 

Views. 
SCRAP  ALBUMS,  with  Plain  Leaves  of  Papei-,  for  pasting  Photographs  oh. 
SCRAP  ALBUMS,  with  Jointed  Cardboard  Leaves,  Bound  Half-Roan,  Morocco, 

or  Russia. 
ESTIMATES  GIVEX for  Pruitiiif;,  Mounting,  Toitchinff,  Arranging,  and 
Binding-up  Fhotographs  in  Books. 


PATENT  UNIVERSAL  PORTRAIT  ALBUM. 

The  difference  between  the  Patent  Universal  Portrait  Album  and  the  ordi- 
nary Portrait  Album  consists  in  the  Leaves  being  so  made  that  they  can  be 
shifted  at  pleasure  from  one  part  of  the  Book  to  another,  and  also  in  the  variety 
of  the  Leaves  themselves,  these  being  adapted  for  a  Collection  of  Photographs  of 
all  sizes,  from  small  ^Medallion  Portraits  up  to  Whole-plate  size ;  for  Views  and 
Scrap  Photos,  from  Carte  size  up  to  9^  by  6^ ;  also  for  Sketches  in  Water- 
Colours,  &c.,  made  on  the  Paper  Leaves. 


oi2-:m:oxjTJ  2vc:e3T.a.Xj  ZFE-j^nvcES 

EN'  ALL  SIZES. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CASES,  IN  LEATHER,  IVORY,  &  TORTOISE-SHELL. 


ELASTIC  BANDS,  IN  ALL  SIZES. 

A  SmaU  Size,  called  the  CARTE-DE-YISITE  B-AXD,  speciaUy  adapted  for  the  use  of 
Photographers. 


FHOTOG-HiLFHS. 

250,000  CARTES-DE-A'ISITE  of  CELEBRITIES  alwavs  in  Stock. 

Large  Assortment  of  CABINET  PORTRAITS,  CELEBRITIES  &  STUDIES, 

suitable  for  the  Studio. 
VIEWS,  by  Wilson.  Bedford,  England,  Blanchard,  Bourne  and  Shepherd,  and 

others,  both  English  and  Foreign. 
ROBINSON'S  and'REJLANDER'S  STUDIES. 
ROBINSON'S  PORTRAIT  of  ADAM-SALOMON. 
PHOTOGRAPHS  of  the  WORKS  OF  ART  in  the  different  GaUeries  in  Europe. 

MARION  8;  CO.  invite  a  personal  inspection  of  their  Photographic  GALLERY. 


MARION  &  CO.,  22  and  23,  SOHO  SQUARE,  London,  W. 


THE    rnOTOGEAPHIC    NEWS    ALil.V^-AC    .U)VERTISE]aXXTS. 


FREDERICK    J.    COX, 

26,  LUDGATE  HILL,  LONDON,  E.G. 

ENLARGrlNGr  APPARATUS  by  artificial  light,  complete  iritk  gas-bag,  retort,  &c.,  £12. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  APPA'RATTJS  in  complete  sets,  ^th  every  reqmsite  for  Carte-de- 
Yi»ite  Portrait<  or  ^'le^vs  up  t'j  i  bv  4  iucbcs,  £5  os.   Sec  Catalogue,  Section  3.   Free,  two  stamps. 

CHEMICALS  AND  MATERIALS,  quality  guaranteed,  at  reduced  prices.  ^Titrate  of 
Silver,  3s.  6a.  ;  Cbloride  of  Gold,  Is.  lOd. ;  per  drachm,  7s. ;  Glacial  Acetic,  2s. ;  Hypo  (very 
superior),  4d.  ;  Pyrosallic,  2s.  Idd. ;  be^t,  4s. ;  and  other  Chemicals  in  proportion. 

COX'S  ALBUMINIZED  PAPEE,  6s.  6d.  per  quire.    Post  free,  7s.    Warranted. 

COX'S  ROLLING  PRESS,  fjr  Carte-dc-Tisite,  17s.  6d.  >"otsrith5tanding  the  low  price, 
this  is  a  really  useful  article  :  it  roils  well,  and  without  trouble.    For  Half-plate  Pictures,  32s.  6d. 

COX'S  FOCUSSING  GLASS,  on  an  improved  principle,  giving  a  high  magnifying  power 
and  large  field,  .5s.     Post  free,  OS  stamps. 

•,*  Country  Operators  and  Amateur  Photographers  residing  in  the  Provinces  arc  respectfully 
informed  that  they  may  depend  with  confidence  on  receiving  per  return,  without  delay,  articles 
of  the  best  quality,  precisely  the  same  in  every  respect  as  if  they  were  personally  selected ;  should 
there,  however,  be  a  desire  to  have  any  article  ex-changed,  it  will  be  done  without  hesitation. 


APPARATUS  FOR  TROPICAL  CLIMATES. 

Frederick  J.  Cox  manufactures  a  special  class  of  Apparatus  for  use  in  the  tropics  ;  he  also 
would  direct  especial  attention  to  the  plan  adopted  in  packing  chemicals  and  delicate  articles,  to 
avoid  loss  by  breakage  or  climate. 

Orders  from  abroad,  accompanied  with  an  order  for  payment  in  London,  will  receive  imme- 
diate and  careful  attention. 

Shipping  and  Insurances  effected  without  charge,  except  fnr  costs  out  o/podet. 
Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  at  the  Chief  Office. 


CATALOGUE  OF  SCIENTIFIC  INSTRUMENTS. 

Sbotion  I. — Achromatic,  Pocket,  and  Astronomical  Telescopes ;  Single,  Compound,  and  Achro- 
matic Microscopes.    Post  fi-ee,  two  stamps. 

„  II. — Magic  Lanterns,  Dissolving  Views,  and  Apparatus  for  Public  or  Private  Exhibi* 
tions.     Post  free,  two  stamps. 

„    III. — Photographic  Apparatus  and  Chemical  Materials.    Post  free,  two  stamps. 

„     TV. — Surveying,  Mathematical,  Meteorological,  and  Xautical  Instruments. 

„  V. — Galvaiiic  Batteries,  Electrical  Machines,  Philosophical  Instruments,  Chemical 
Apparatus,  &c.    Free,  two  stamps. 


ELECTRIC  TELEGRAPHS  AND  BELLS, 
OXYHYDROGEN  LIME-LIGHT  JETS,  GAS  BAGS, 

AND    I'VERY   .^.PrU.iJSCr.   FOR 

GALVANIC    BATTERIES.    ELECTRICAL  APPARATUS, 

AND    EVERT   DESCEIPTIOX   OF 

PHILOSOPHICAL   EXPEEI:MEXTS. 
MODELS  OF  IXVEXTIOX  JIADE  FROM  BRA  WINGS. 


FREDERICK  J.  COX, 

26,     LUDGATE     HILL,     LOXDOX,     E.G. 

LATE  OF  SKINNER  STEEET,  SNOW  HILL. 


TKE   PHOTOGRAPHIC   XEWS    ALIIAXAC    ADVEETISEMENTS. 


OPTICIAN, 

^nb  Paiuifiuturcr  of  Sticutific  Instruments, 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  LENSES  AND  CAMERAS, 

DISSOLVING     VIEWS,    TELESCOPES, 

MICROSCOPES,  &c., 
26,  LUD GATE  BILL,  LOXDOX,  E.C. 

OXYHYDROCiiT&lLECTRIC  LIGHTS 

FOR 

Magic  Lantern  and  Enlarging  Apparatus. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  mCRQ SCOPES. 

MAGIC  LANTERN  PHOTOGIIAPHS. 

DISSOLVING  VIEWS  AND  DIORAMIC  EFFECTS. 

Grotesque,  Burlesque,  and  Comic  Lantern  Slides. 


Lime-Light  Jets,  Gas  Bags,  and  Appliances  for 
Theatrical  Exhibitions. 

( Hee  Catalogue,  Section  II.) 

Galvanic  Batteries  &  Apparatus  for  Scientific  or  Conjuring 

Purposes. 

Electro-Magnetic  Machines,  for  Medical  Purposes, 

25s.,  35s.,  and  45s.  each. 


Carbcm  Plates,  Batienj  Screws,  Covered  Wire,  (did  all  sepai-ate  Parts  of  Apparatus 
kept  in  Stoc/:.     (See  Catalogue,  Section   V.J 

Colours  especially  prepared  for  Paintinjr  Mag-ic-Lantern  Slides,  or  Colouring  Trans- 
parent Photogr.iplis,  lUs.  ()d.  per  box,  with  Instructions  for  use. 

Hotels,  Mansions,  Workshops,  &c.,  fitted  with  Electric  Bells,  Telegraphs,  or  Thief- 
Detectors. 


L  IHE   PHOTOGEAPHIC    XE"\VS    ALIIAXAC    ADVZBTlSEiLEJCTS. 

Engraver  and  Carte-de-Visite  Printer, 

48,  SKIXXER   STEEET, 


£4 

15 

0 

£4 

5 

0 

£3 

5 

0 

NEW  AND  ELEGANT  DESIGNS  FOR  BACKS. 

CAKTE-DE-VISITE  CAKDS,  I'KIXTED. 

2,500  ISO.  l..£l      8     9         5,000.. £2   12     6  10,000. 

2,500  No.  2.  .£1     6     3         5, 000.. £2     5     0         10,000. 
2,500  Kg.  3.. £1     0     0         5,000.. £1   15     0         10,000. 

EXAJMELLED  CARDS,  £2  10s.  and  £3  the  5,000. 

A  SINGLE  l.roo  CAKDS  PKIXTED,  from  12s.  and  upwards. 

MED.U-LIOX  Printed  vrixh  Name,  single  1,000,  las. 

No  Charge  for  Plate  if  5,000  ordered.     All  Cards  printed  both  sides,  2s.  per  1,000  extra. 

CAEDS,  not  printed,  4s.  3d.,  5s.,  6s.,  7s.,  Ss.  6d.  per  1,U00.  XE"\V  TEN"!",  5s.  9d.  per  1,000. 

ALBUMINIZED     PAPERS. 

18-lb.  Eive's,  £5;  22-lb.,  £5  5s.      18-lb.  Saxe,  £5   10s.  ;  22-lb.,  £6. 

fZess  2^  per  Cent  J 

Per  Quire — Eive's,  6s.  ;  JSaxc,  7s.     Postage,  6d.  extra. 

All  Orders  must  be  accompanied  with.  Post-OflEice  Order. 

:F.     ^W.    II.A.RT, 

MA XUEACTtKEK   OV 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  PAPERS,  CHEMICALS,  APPARATUS,  &c. 

FOU    ALL    SCIENTIFIC    I'UIU'OSES. 

Every  Article  connected  with  Photography  supplied  at  the  Best  Terms, 

VrilOLES-AEE  -V>'ll  EuE  EXl'OKTATIOX. 

SPECIALITIES. 

F.  "W.  H.'s  TOLI'METEIC  APPAEATL'S,  in  Mahogany  Cases,  for  Testing  Strength  of  Silver 

Bath,  Value  of  Eesiducs,  and  Analysis  eencrallv,  from  7s.  6d. 
F.  "W.  H.'s  rxiYEKSAL  GOLD  AJXD  SILVEJl  SAATIK.  from  Fixings,  from  12s. 
F.  W.  H.'s  EILTElllXG  APPAPATUS,  for  Photographic  Solutions,  from  5s. 
F.  W.  H.'s  KEW  C  LIP  SYI  HuX,  for  emptying  pfat  Dishes,  Haths,  &c.,  no  waste,  from  Is. 
F.  "SV.  H.'s  ELIillXATIXG  I  l;El'Ai;ATiOX  for  removing  Hvpobulphites  from  Photographs. 

10-oz.  hottle.  Is. 
F.  W.  H.'s  MAGXESrCM  LAMPS,  from  7s.  6d. 
F.  y.  H.'s  IMPROVED  DIALYSIXG  APPAKATTJS. 

^•B. — The  Paper  and  all  other  nKinufactures  bear  the  name,  Tvithcut  which  none  are  genuine. 

IUustrat(d  and  priced  Cirailars  on  application. 

EESrDIJES  reduced  under  F.  AV.  H.'s  personal  superintendence,  and  fuU  market  prices  aUowcd 

for  the  Silver  and  Gold  obtained. 


EXAMELLIXG  AXD  OTHER  FEEXACES,  MEFFLES,  CErCIILES,  TOOLS, 
AND   MATERIALS    OF   ALL   KLSDS   SUPPLIED. 


F.  W.  HART,  8,  KINCSLAND  GREEN,  LONDON, 

Malf.minute  walk  frvm  Dahton   and  Kinfjsiand  Junction  of  the   A'orih  London   Railway ;   fice 
minutes'  ride  to  Broad  ittreet  City  Terminus. 


THE   PHOTOGRAPHIC   XE"«-S   ALMAXAC   ADTEBTISEICEXTS.  VI 

GEORGE    HAEE, 

Photographic  Apparatus   Manufacturer, 

1,  LOWEPt  CALTHORPE  STREET, 

INTEENATIONAL  EXHIBITION,  1862, 


HIGHEST   AWARD    TO 


G.    HARE   FOR   CAMERAS. 

YORKSHIRE  FINE  ART  AND  INDUSTRIAL  EXHIBITION,  1866,. 

Medal   Awarded  to   G.  HARE  for  the  Excellence  of  "Workmansliip  displayed  in 
his  Photographic  Cameras  and  Apparatus. 


G.  H.'S  PORTABLE  BINOCULAR  CAMERA, 

Suitable  for  Stereoscopic  Pictures,  Carte-de-Yisito  Portraits,  or  Views,  full  size  of 

plate,  7i  by  4|. 

Price,  with  swing  back £i  16    0 

„      without  swing  back    4  10    Q 

„       8^  by  6:V    5  16    0 

„      without  swing  back    o  10    0 


G.  H.'S  UNIVERSAL  CAMERA  FOR  THE  STUDIO 

Is  adapted  for  Single  or  Double  Cartes-de-Yisite,  for  Half  or  Whole-plate  Portraits 
for  the  New  Cabinet  Pictures,  and  can  also  be  used  for  Copying. 
It  possesses  so  many  advantages  that  no  other  Camera  is  necessaiy  lor  ordinary  work 
in  the  Studio. 

Price  for  65  square £.5  10    0 

„  8|      „      6  15    0. 


G.  H.'S  IMPROVED  KINNEAR  CAMERA, 

SPECIALLY  COMMENDED  at  the  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION,  1862. 
(See  Juiors'  Report,  p.  346.) 

Price,  with  One  Single  Back,  Two  Inner  Frames. 

8^  by    6h  £.5    5     0 

10    by    8     6    0    0 

12    by  10     7  10    0 


15    by  12     0  10    0 


Si  by    8\ £6    0  0 

10    by  10  7    0  0 

12    by  12  8  10  0 

15    by  15  10  15  0 


Cameras  for  the  J^ew  Cabinet  Ticlures,  and  every  other  Description  of 
Photographic  Camera  and  Apjiaratus,  as  usual. 

1,    LOWER    CALTHORPE    STREET,  CRAY'S   INN    ROAD, 

LONDON,   W.C. 


VIU  THE   PHOTOGKArHIC    XEWS   ALMA]^AC    ADTEKXISEJIEXTS. 

COOKE'S  NEW  ALBUMINIZED  PAPERS. 

These  Highly-Albuminized  PxrERS   are  now  extensively  used  at  Her  Majesty's  Ordnance- 
Survey  Office,  by  the  Government  of  the  Bombay  Presidency,  and  by  the  most  em'inont  Photo-- 
graphers  at  home  and  abroad.    They  have  a  beautiful  grainless  surface,  and  jield  tine  ivory-like 
prints ;  they  are,  therefore,  specially  adapted  for  Carte-dc-Visite  and  Cabinet  Portrait.?^ 

As  a  guarantee  to  Furchaserx,  each  Sheet   of  these  Albuminized  Pa])ers  is  stanvped 
«'J.  COOKE,  LONDON." 

*.^*       A   LIBERAL    DISCOUNT    TO    -WHOLESALE    BUYERS. 

-Price. — Per  Quii-e,  8/- ;  Five  Quires,  35/-  ;  lialf-Eeam,  £3  5/- ;  per  Ream,  £6. 

Kow  Ready, 

Cooke's  New  Catalogue  of 


Including  Descriptions  and  Prices  of  the  various  Articles  used  in  Photograpliy, 
3Iay  be  had  on  application  to 


WHOLESALE  CHEMICAL  AND   PHOTOGRAPHIC  WAREHOUSE, 

126,  HOXTO:^   STEEET,  LONDON. 

ELISHA  MANDER,      ~ 

HALL     STREET,     B  S  R  M  B  NG  H  A  IVl . 

Uasks,  I|0r0cr0  (^a.s^?j,  Mbct-Cobcvci)  gxmm^, 
OPALOTYPE  CASES,  OPALOTYPE  EEAMES, 

ALB  UMINIZEB    PA  PEES, 

COLLODION   BY  VARIOUS   MAKUFACTUREKS, 

STEREOSCOPES, 

P.OLLING     PEESSES,    TINTED    MOUNTS, 

ETC.,    ETC. 


Jitk^'  U  ih  ^bbcrtiscm^ntjj. 


AUTISTIC   riilXTIXG  COyiP.VSY xUv 

AXrrOTYPE  COMPAXY    xxxi 

BATJJS  iPiiotogiapliic  lilack  Varnish}    xxiv 

liLANCHAKi),  V.  (Xo^'ative  Collodion) xxi 

BREESE  lie  CO.  (Iiisluutaueous  Transparent  Stereograms)   xliv 

BUCIIILLUT    Albuminized  Paper) xxix 

CLAUDET  &  ilOUGHTON  (Pnotographic  Glass  Materials) xxiii 

COOKE,  J.  (Albuminiised  Paper,  itc.) viii 

COX,  P.  (Optician) iv,  v 

CIIAMPEl;:^   ^Artistic  ColomiugJ xxii 

DALLMEYER,  J.  II.  (Lenses) Fourth.  Page  of  Wrapper 

DAUVOIS  ^;  CO.  (Paper  Merchants)  xs^iii 

ELLIOTT,  C.  E.  (Eagle  Paper,  izc.) xx,  ssiv 

ELLIOTT,  It.  L.  (Enlargements)  xxii 

P^VLLOWEIELD  iPhotographic  Materials)   : xix 

E.i\JlNX)ELL  I  Au.saahan  Importer) xxxv 

EOX,  E.  (Photograpliic  Mounts,  ice]   xUii 

FllEWEli  iV;  CO.  (Cards  and  Engraving)  xxix 

FRY,  S.  (Enlargements,  tec.) sxxii 

GOODE,  li.  (Au.--trulian  Importer)    xxv 

HARE,  G.  (Cameras,  i:c.)    vii 

HARMAK  lie  CO.  (Enlai-gements) xxv 

H^Urr,  F.  W.  (Paper,  Chemicals,  &c.) vi 

HARVEY,  REYXOLD.S,  i:  CO.  (Photographic  Materials) xxxu 

IIEXDER.SOX  (A'itreo-Enamels,  ice.) ; xxxviii 

HOW,  J.  (Photograpliic  Cluniicals,  i!cc.) 'y-r-yii 

HUGGON  it  CO.  (Apparatus,  «i:c.) xxxiii 

HUGHES,  J.  [Apjjaratus,  Chemicals,  ice.) Second  Page  of  Wrapper 

HIJLME  (Photographic  Materials,  ice.)  xxv 

JOHXSOX  i:  CO.  (Importers,  Melbourne) xxii 

LAWLEY,  AV.  (Lenses,  Cameras,  &c.) xlvd 

LIVERPOOL  DRY  PLATE  COMPANY xxxvi 

MADL)I>oX,  THOMAb  ^.-Vlbmninized  Paper,  Cards,  &c.)    vi 

MAJVUER,  E.  (Mounts,  i:c.)  viii 

MANLEY,  L.  F.  (Paper,  4:c.) xxxviii 

MAXX  &  CO.  (Mounts,  Varnish,  &c.)    xxi 

jNIAUION  \-  CO.  (Moimts,  Photographic  Materials)   ii,  iii 

MAV,'.sox  A;  CO.  (Collodion,  (Sec.) i 

MEAGHEl!,  P.  (Cameras,  ice.) Second  Page  of  Wrapper,  xxvi,  xxvii 

^IELHL'If>H,  A.  J.  (Amateur  Photographic  Societj") xxx 

MURRAY  iV  HEATH  (Photographic  Materials)    xxix 

NELSON  (Enlargements,  &c.) xlvii 

KEWMj\-X  ^Colom•s,  Varnishes,  Arc.) xxxiv,  xl,  xli 

ORDISH,  T.  (Paper,  ice.)    xlu 

PAR.SOXS  A:  CO.  (Paper,  &c.)  xxxv 

PHOTOGKAPHIC  RiJLlEF  PRINTLNG  COMl'AXY    xlv 

ROSS,  THOMAS  (Lenses,  ice.)  xlviu 

ROUCII  ,!c  CO xi  to  xvi 

SCHMEHL  Jc  ELLIS  (Paper,  Varnish,  &c.) xxxv 

SEDGFIELD  (Piinting)  xx 

SHEW,  J.  F.  (Photographic  Materials)  xxii,  xxiii 

SOLOMON,  J.  (Photogi-aphic  Materials) xx 

SPENCER,  J.  A.  (Albuminized  Paper)    x 

SPENCER,  J.  (Glasgow)  xxx^-ii 

SWATMAN  (Backgrounds) xxxix 

STUART,  J.  (Collodion,  &c.)  xxxiii 

SUTTON  ic  CO.  (Photographic  Chemicals)    xxviii 

THOMAS  (CoUo^Uon,  ice.) xvii,  xvui 

WOOD  (Optician)  xlrt 
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SPENCER'S 

ALBUMINIZED  [PAPERS. 


These  Papers,  having  been  so  long  known  to,  and  so 
extensively  used  by,  the  leading  Photographers  of  the 
day,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  need  no  special  recom- 
mendation. Mr.  SpencePw  has,  however,  much  satis- 
faction in  statino;  that  recent  modifications  in  the 
manufacture  have  tended  still  further  to  improve  then" 
quality. 

The  Papers  employed  are  Rives  (Thick  and  Thin) 
and  Saxe  (Thick,  Medium,  and  Thin),  and  are  supplied 
to  the  Profession  at  £7  per  Keam;  or  in  smaller 
quantities  at  8/-  per  Quire,  with  an  additional  6d.  per 
Quke  if  forwarded  through  post. 

WHOLESALE    AGENTS. 

London  — H.  S.  ^'AER,  63,  High  Holbom,  '^'.C. 

JOSEPH  LEVI  &  Co.,  40,  Castle-street,  Holbora,  E.C. 

L.  LEFEBVE,  40,  Soutliampton  BuHdings,  W.C. 
Glasgow— JOHX  SPEXCER,  39,  rnion-stixet. 

CARBON  PRINTING. 

Mr.  SPEXCEuhas  the  pleasure  of  announcing  that  early 
in  the  year  he  will  be  prepared  to  supply  the  whole  of 
the  Materials  employed  in  Carbon  Printing,  or  Print- 
ing in  Pigments,  by  Edwards'  Patented  Process,  which 
for  simplicity  and  economy  cannot  be  surpassed,  while 
the  permanence  of  the  Pictures  is  unquestionable. 

maktjfactory — 

7,    6,    5,    &     4,    G-OXiHD     H-iL^WIC     TEIiI^.A-CE- 

SHEPHEKD'S  BUSH,  LONDOX,  W. 


■V^.    -^AT.    I^OTJCH:     &;    CO., 
Wholesale  and  Retail  Manufacturing  Photographic  Chemists,  &c.^ 


180,    STRAND,    AND    43.    NORFOLK    STREET,    STRAND,    LONDON. 


lor  pariuidars  of  Jioiic/t  < 


DiiijaciHres  see  foUoiciiig pages. 
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EOXJCH'S     OOLLOI3IONS 

(HAEDWICH'S  rORMULA) 
AltE  THE  PUREST  A^D  MOST  SE^'SITIVE  IN  THE  MjUIKET, 
Aiid  the  only  preparations  which  are  warranted  free  ttoin  Methylic  Ether  and  Alcohol.    For- 
merly prepared  by  Mr.  H.4.kuwicii,  late  Leetm-er  on  Photogi-aphy,  King's  CoUege,  London,  and 
Author  of  "  Photographic  Chcmi.^try,"  &c.,  Aic. 
W.  W.  ROtJCH  &:  Co.  refer  with  satisfaction  to  the  continued  appreciation  and  increased  sale 
of  HAKDWICH'S  Collodion,  which  has  now  been  manui'actui-cd  for  upwards  of  thirteen  years, 
a.nd  is  constantly  employed  by  the  most  distinguished  Amateur-  and  Professional  Photographers 
of  the  day,  including  Messrs. 

P.  Bkdford.  Whitfield.  H.  Watkins.  Matl.\nd.  Cuxdall. 

Mayall.  England.  I'by.  "WAENtn.  Fleming. 

Williams.  E.vulkneu.  Hills.  Lavis.  Frith. 

Lock.  J.  Watkins.  S.\l'ndeiis.  He.vti:.  Good. 

J!fo/ic  (ire  Genuine  iinlvsa  stamped  ivith  Froiection  Label  end  Trade  Mark. 
For  Iron  Development. 
A. — liromo-Iodizcd  Collodion.  ■, 

B. — Exti-a  Bromo-Iodized  CoUodion.  I  Price  per  pint  (20  oz.),  12s.  6d. 
C. — Bronio  Cadmium  Collodion.  \     „     half-pints  (10  oz.),  6s.  6d. 

D. — Special  Sensitive  CoUodion.  / 

For  Pyrogallic  Development. 

Cadmium  Collodion  ;  Potassium  Collodion — per  pint  in  two  Solutions — 12s.  6d. 

Splendid  Instantaneous  Xegatives  may  be  taken  with  either  of  the  above  preparations ;  the 
necessary  conditions  being  a  bright  light,  a  neutral  or  slightly  acid  bath,  and  an  iron  developer. 

The  exquisite  modolliug,  softness,  and  brilUancy  of  the  works  of  M.  Adam-Salomon  and  other 
continental  Pliotographers  is  in  a  gi-eat  measure  duo  to  the  puritj-  of  the  Collodion  solvents  em- 
ployed, the  practice  of  adding  naiihtha  to  alcohol  being  luiknown  on  the  Continent.  The  fraudu- 
lent employment  of  "  Methylated  Spirit "  for  medicinal  and  drinking  purposes  in  this  country 
has  lately  induced  the  Government  to  render  still  more  impure  the  compound  sold  as  Methylated 
Spirit ;  and  it  is  .stated  by  the  Government  Chemist,  Mr.  Phillips,  that  these  impurities  cannot 
by  any  process  be  got  rid  of,  and  therefore  must  enter  largely  into  all  Collodion  manufactiux'd 
with  Methylated  Kiher. 

The  above  preparations,  as  before  stated,  ai'C  guaranteed  to  be  free  from  Methylic  Ether  and 
Methylated  Spirit ;  hence  they  are  of  necessity  .slightly  higher  in  i)rice — a  consideration,  how- 
ever, of  no  moment  when  the  utmost  jperfect ion  of  result  is  desired. 

The  following  brief  quotations  are  examples  of  Testimonials  received  from  nearly  every  Photo- 
grapher of  distinction  : — 

"  Your  CoUodion  is  by  far  the  best.    It  gives  splendid  negatives.    We  use  no  other." 

CuND.iLL  «!c  Fleming,  Bond-street.     Nov.,  1868. 

"  I  have  used  your  CoUodion  in  India  and  this  countiy  \vith  uniform  satisfaction.  In  working 
it  is  highly  sensitive,  free  from  specks,  and  never  disappoints  in  its  results." 

From  A.  Lascelles,  Esq.    Dec,  1868. 

Mr.  Faulkner,  whose  charming  instantaneous  pictures  of  children  are  so  weU  known,  says : — 
"  Your  Collodion  is  the  most  sensitive  I  have  ever  used." 

Serjeant  H.vrrold,  Chief  Photographer  to  the  Abyssinian  Expedition,  says  : — "  Your  CoUodion 
.stood  the  test  of  the  campaign  well.   The  work  was  tirst-class,  and  gave  me  no  trouble  whatever." 

D.  M.  Beer,  Esq.,  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  wiites : — "Your  CoUodion  is  exceUent.  Some 
that  I  have  had  fol-  four  years  works  as  weU  as  it  did  at  first." 

"  The  more  I  use  your 'Collodion,  the  more  I  like  it."  E.  Kemp  Welch,  Poole. 

Dr.  Hill  Norris,"  Birmingham  : — "Among  the  specimens  of  Collodion  I  have  used  for  micro- 
photography,  there  was  one  of  your  preparation.    It  proved  to  be  by  far  the  most  sensitive." 

TheB  Coilodiou  is  the  best  for  England's,  llussell  Manners  Gordon's,  and  other  dry  processes. 
The  D  CoUodion  gives  splendid  Landscapes,  with  natural  clouds.  Instantaneous  Portraits  of 
Children,  <SlC.,  &c. 

A  Valuable  Deseriptive  Taper,  free  by  post. 
A  Liberal  Discount  to  Dealers  and  Pliotographers. 

Persons  about  commencing  rhotocraphv  shoiUd,  before  purchasin;;.  .<■  ud  for  ROUGH  &  CO.'s 
NEW  CATALOGUE,  contiuning  "fuU  particulars  of  aU  PHOIOGILU'HIC  LENSES  and 
APPARATUS,  and  many  Specialities  not  to  be  met  -with  at  other  houses.    Price  6d. 

■W.     "W^.     lE^OTJGS:     Sc     OO- 

WHOLESALE  COLLODION  MAKERS, 
MANUFACTURINCr      VHOTOGUAPHIC      CHEMISTS,    OPTICIANS,     AND      SCIENTIFIC     AGBNTS, 

180,  STRAND,  and  43,  NORFOLK  STREET,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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Tv^.  ^w.  rotjch:  &  oo.'S 

PURE  CHE:d:iCALS  AXD  XEW  PEEPARATIOXS 
USED   IN   THE   VARIOUS   PROCESSES   OP   PHOTOGRAPHIC   ART, 


FROTOGRAPHERS  are  cautioned  ar/ai>ist  tJicemplot/ment  of  cheap  impure  chemicals 
often  advertised  by  Dealers  who  are  not  manufacturers,  and  purchased  by  them  in  the 

ch  eapest  eonimercia  I  form. 

!N"oTiCE. — W.  W.  ROFCH  &  Co.  are  Recjistered  Chemists  under  the 

new  "  Sale  of  Poisons  Bill,"   and   can  therefore   always  supply  (as 

the  Act  directs)  the  preparations  of  Cyanide  of  Potassium,  ITercury, 

&c.,  used  in  the  practice  of  Photography. 

W.  W.  RoucH  &  Co.,  being  large  maimfacttirers  of  Photographic  and  other  Chemicals,  can 

invoice  them  to  Dealers  and  Shippers  on  advantageous  terms  in  quantity. 

List  of  Prices  sent  on  applicution. 

ROUGH  &  Co.'s  Celebrated  Negative  Varnish. 

This  Varnish  will  not  stick  in  the  hottest  sun,  and  resists  damp.  It  is  acknowledged  to  be  the 
best  preparation  in  the  market,  and  is  used  by  the  most  eminent  Photographers  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  A  correspondent  abroad  wiites  : — "  Having  tried  every  varnisli  in  the  market, 
yours  is  the  only  one  which  did  not  adhere  to  the  paper  when  printing  in  the  sun  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  a  hundred  and  forty  degrees."  Another  correspondent  wr-itcs  : — "  A  negative  varnished 
with  your  varnish  was  accidentally  left  for  one  week  exposed  to  rain  and  damp,  without  sirffering 
the  slightest  injui-y."  Price,  4  oz.  bottle.  Is.  ;  per  pint  (20  oz.), -Is. 
EOTJCH  &  Co.'s  well-known  Collodions, 

For  particulars  of  which  see  preceding  page. 

ROUCH  &  Co.'s  Pure  Chloride  of  Gold, 

Guaranteed  to  contain  the  theoretical  qnantity  of  metallic  gold  ;  U  grains  will  tons  100  Cart«s- 

de-Visite.     15  gi-ains,  2s.  3d. ;  30  grains,  4s.  3d.  ;  60"grains,  7s.  6d. 

EOUCH  &  Co.'s  Improved  "Encaustic  Paste," 

Eecommended  and  used  by  3Xons.  Adam-Salomon. 
This  admirable  prepar.atdon  renders  the  Photograph  permanent,  brings  out  detail,  and  givea 
depth,  richness,  and  transparency  to  the  shadows.     Sold  in  bottles,  with  fiill  directions  for  use 

at  Is.  and  2s.  each.  ' 

ROUCH  &  Co.'s  Pure  Recrystallized  Nitrate  of  Silver. 

This  preparation  is  warranted  of  the  utmost  purity.     A  Bath  made  by  dissolving  it  in  distilled 

water,  and  iodizing  in  the  usual  way,  wW.  produce  the  finest  results,  free  from  fo"-  &c. 

ROUCH  &  Co.'s  New  Albuminized  Papers, 

Prepared  at  their  own  factory  from  pure  and  frcsh  AUnuncn. 

SAXE  and  RIVES,  Thick,  Medium,  and  Thin. 

These  highly-albumini/ed  papers  are  extensively  used  by  the  most' eminent  Photographers 

throiighout  the  world.    They  arc  specially  prepared  to  produce  fine  ivory-like  prints,  with  tones 

varying  from  a  warm  sepia  to  an  cnpri-a\-ing  black.     Specimens  and  testimonials  may  be  seen  at 

180,  Strand,  and  formula  obtained.     Specially  adapted  for  exportation. 

Price,  Saxe  or  Rives,  per  quire,  7s.  6d. ;  per  ream,  £6  10s. 

Wholesale  Dealers  supplied. 

ROUCH  &  Co.'s  Improved  Black  Varnish, 

For  backing  positives,  Iilocking  out  skies,  &c.    It  dries  instantly. 

Sold  in  bottles,  Gd.  and  Is.  each. 

Estimates  and  every  information  furnished  by  Return  of  Post. 

Illustrated  Catalogue,  containing  full  particul.ars  of  all  Photocrraphic  Lenses  and  Apparatus  Ac 

free  by  Post,  6d.     See  foUowing  pages.  ^  '        ' 

Notice  to  Shippers,  Indian  Officers,  &c. 

Messrs.  ROUCH  vt  Co.  have  paid  great  attention  to  the  export  branch  of  their  busine.ss  •  and 
having  adopted  an  Improved  Method  of  Packing,  they  can  conscientiously  recommend  theu"  pn> 
parations  to  Architects,  Enijiiieers,  Artists,  Oj/icers,  Tourists,  and  Shippers,  as  safe  articles  for 
transmission  abroad. 
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"W.     -W.     HOTTOH    &    CO., 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  APPjUtATUS  MANUFACTURERS 

To  Her  Majestifs  Government,  the  Rotjnl  Engineers,  the  Royal  Artillery  Institution, 

the  Hon.  Board  of  Ordnance,  the  Indian  Government,  the  Tojmgraphieal  Department, 

Ordnance  Survey,  Abyssinian  Expedition,  German  Astronomical  Expedition,  ^-c. 

Prize  Awards  axd  Medals. 

International  Exhibition,  1862.  Dublin  International  Exhibition,  1865. 

International  Exhibition,  Paris,  1867. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  M.  Le  Comtf.  d' Aouado,  President  of  the  Photographic  Jury,  Paris,  1867 : 
— "  The  Cameras  and  Apparatus  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Rouch  &  Co.  are  marvels  of  ingenuity  and 

•workmanship." 


ROUCH  «&  Co.  have  pleasure  in  stating  that  they  are  nearly  the  oldest  makers  of  Apparatus 
in  London,  and  that  the  whole  of  their  Camcr.as  and  other  ivoodwork  are  manufactured  in  their 
own  workshops,  under  the  suporinteudcuoe  of  Mr.  S.  "\V.  Rouch.  They  are  prepared  to  otfer 
great  advanta^res  to  Dealers  and  Shippers,  and  can  supply  Amateur  and  Professional  Photo- 
graphers with  fii-st-class  articles  cheaper  than  any  other  house. 

ROUCH    &    Co.'s    NEW    FOLDING    STUDIO    AND    FIELD    CAMERA, 

WITH    PARALLKI,   UKLLOWS   BODY   AJJB   IMrROVED   SCHEW   ADJUSTMENT. 

The  mo.st  useful  and  portable  instrument  for  either  Amateur  or  Professional  Photographers.  It 
possesses  the  great  advantage  of  Long  Range  of  Focu<,  enabling  the  operator  to  use  the  Shortest 
Focus  Stereo  Lenses,  as  well  as  any  of  the  Doublet,  AVide-angle,  View,  or  Portrait  Lenses.  The 
Focussing  Screen  is  attached,  and  therefore  not  liable  to  be  broken,  and  there  are  no  loose  screws. 
Price  for  Pictures  8^  by  6.^,  £5  15s. ;  for  Pictures  10  by  8,  £6  10s.  ;  for  Pictures  12  by  10,  £7  15s. 
ROUGH  &  Co.'s  PORTABLE  L.ANDSCAPE  AND  BINOCULAR  CAMERA 
Can  be  used  ■with  any  Lens,  is  well  adapted  for  Tourists,  and  will  produce  upright  and  horizon- 
tal Landscapes  ;  also  Portraits,  Groups,  and  Stereoscopic  Pictiu'es. 

ROUCH  &  Co.'s  IMPROVED  CABINET  AND  C.VRTE-DE-VISITE  CAMERAS, 

V,  ITH    KETEATINO    BACKS   FOR   TWO   OR   MORE   PICTURES. 

C.  D.  V.  Camera,  using  half-plate  glass,  price  £3  IDs.  ;  Cabinet  size,  using  whole-plate  glass, 
price  £4  15s.     The  above,  -n-ith  Rack-work  Adjustment,  C.  D.  V.  size,  extra,  15s.  ;  Cabinet  size, 

'rouch  &  Co.'s  PANELLED  TRUNK  CAMERAS  FOR  THE  STUDIO, 

WITH  SWINU  RACK  AND  EVERY  RECENT  IMPROVEMENT. 

8iby8.J £8  10s.  |  10  by  10 £10  |  12  by  12 £12  10s. 

ROUCH   &  Co.'s  IMPROVED    "KINNEAR'S"    CAMERA, 

INTRODUCED   BY   MR.    ROUCH    IN    1859. 

The  advantages  of  tliis  form  of  Camera  are  so  well  known  that  description  is  unnecessary. 
Prices,  with  one  single  back  and  two  inner  frames : — 

81  by  6^ £5    0    0  I  10  by    8 £6    0    0  I  12  by  10 £7     7    0 

9"  by  7  5  10    0  |  10  by  10 6    6    0  |  15  by  12 9    0    0 

ROUCH  &  Co.'s  COPYING  CAMERA 
Is  manufactured  for  producing  Enlargements  up  to  any  size.    The  operation  is  certain  and 
simple.    Full  directions  given.     SOLAR  CAMERAS  of  the  best  consti-uction. 
ROUCH  &  Co.'s  ARCHIMEDE.AN  STUDIO  STAND, 
With  Vertical  and  Lateral  Adjustments,  is  the  most  perfect  arrangement  for  Portrait  work  yet 
invented. 

ROUCH  &  Co.'s  NEW  HEAD  REST 
Combines  p-eat  Firmness  and  Facility  of  Adjustment,  and  is  pronounced  by  Portraitists  the 
best.    Price  £3. 


A  Larffe  Stock  of  all  the  Newest  Lenses  by  Dallmeyer,  Ross,  Grubb,  and  other  maker.s, 

carefully  selected,  accordinc:  to  requirements,  by  Mr.  Rouch  ;  also  the  Lenses  employed 

by  M.  Adam- Salomon  in  the  production  of  his  much-admired  Portraits,  specimens  of 

which  may  be  seen  at  180,  Strand. 


Persons  about  commencing  Photographv  should,  before  purchasing,  send  for  ROL'CH  &  Co.'s 
ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE,  containing  Full  Particulars  of  all  PHOTOGRAPHIC  LENSES 
and  ATP.VRATUS,  and  many  Specialities  not  to  be  met  with  at  other  houses.    Price  6d. 

[See  next  page. 
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SPECIAL    SET    OF    APPARATUS 

EOE.  AMATEURS. 


Messrs.  ROUCn  &  Co.  have  long  had  the  honour  of  s-upplyiug  the  most  distinguished  Amateur 
Photographers  in  the  world ;  they  enjoy  the  reputation  of  furnishing  articles  of  the  highest  class 
at  moderate  prices.  Their  newly-arranged  set  of  Apparatus  for  Amateurs  is  the  result  of  the 
experience  of  Mr.  "W.  "W.  Rough,  who  is  well  known  a,s  a  practical  Photographer.  It  can  be 
fitted  for  use  at  home,  or  when  travelling,  and  is  compact,  and  easily  worked.  It  should  be  seen 
by  every  one  before  purchasing  elsewhere.  Price,  complete  with  new  Rectilinear  or  other  Lenses, 
by  the  best  makers,  from  £20. 


PRACTICAL   PHOTOGRAPHY, 

UNDER  THE  SUPERIXTEXDEXCE  OF  W.  TV.  ROUGH,  F.C.S. 

Arrangements  are  now  made  for  a  complete  course  of  instruction  in  landscape  and  portrait  Pho- 
tography at  the  above  address.    Ladies,  Amateurs,  Officers,  Engineers,  and  others  desirous  of 
obtaining  a  knowledge  of  the  Art,  will  be  afforded  every  faeilitj-  for  practising  it  in  all  its 
branches. — By  AproixTMExx  Only. 

ROUGH  &  Co.' 3  XE-^V  PORTABLE  FOLDING  CAMERA-STAND 

Is  the  best  for  field  use  yet  introduced.  It  is  simple  in  construction,  very  rigid  when  in  use,  and 

having  the  head  and  screws  attached,  it  is  set  up  without  loss  of  time.    Price  25s.  and  30s. 

ROUGH'S  NE"W  PRINTING  FRAMES 

Are  water-tight,  and  afford  the  greatest  protection  to  the  negative  when  printin"'. 

Prices — See  Catalogue. 

ROUGH  &  Co.'s  instant"ant;ous  shutter. 

"  An  excellent  double  shutter,  capable  of  giving  instantaneous  pictures  by  its  quick  action    is 
made  by  Messrs.  Eouch  &  Co." — See  "Photographic  Manipulation,"  by  Lake  Price.    ' 

ROUGH  &  Co.'s  FRENCH  MOUNTS. 

Finest  'WTiitc  Cardboard  Mounts,  with  or  without  design  on  the  back ;   Plain  or  Enamelled 

Carte-de-Visite  size  and  Cabinet  in  every  variety. 

India-tint  Mounts  in  all  sizes. 

At/enfs  for  the  celebrated  house  of  Dauvois,  Paris. 


AllE    THE    SOLE    MAKERS    or 

\      THE    TOURIST'S    KNAPSACK    TENT. 

THIS  TENT  "WAS  USED  BY  THAT  EMIN^ENT  PHOTOGR^VPHER, 
MR.  ENGLAND,  DURING  THE  "VniOLE   OF  HIS  TOUR  THROUGH   SWITZERLAND. 

Weight  of  Tent  when  packed  8  lbs.  Price  complete  £G  15s. 

Mr,  England  writes  : — "  I  have  used  the  Knapsack  Tent  for  five  seasons  abroad,  in  mountainous 

districts,  and  I  retain  the  opinion  that  for  both  dry  and  wot  plate  work  it  is  by  far  the  best  form 

of  Tent  for  Tourists  and  others. 


W.  W.  ROUGH  &  CO., 

ISO,     STK,.^1TID,     Ij0  3Sri3  01T. 


i  0-^  /\fO 
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LANDSCAPE    PHOTOGRAPHY. 

W.  W.  EOUCH  &  CO.'S 

PHOTOGRArniC  TENTS  have  a  world-wide  reputation  for  workiug  "U'tt  Collodion  Plates  of  all 

Sizes,  Preparing  Dry  Plates,  &c.,  Ventilation,  and  further  improvements  for  the  Season  1869. 
These  Tents  arc  acknowledged  hy  all  the  most  eminent  Photographers,  both  Professional  and 

Amateur,  at  home  and  abroad,  to  he  the  only  rcallv  perfect  substitute  for  a  dai-k  room. 
CAirnON! !— Messrs.  KOUCH  &  Co.  beg  to  caution  Photoaraphers  against  INEERIOR  and 
TINPRINCIPLED   IMITATIONS   of  their  Tents,  every  genuine  instrument  being  stamped 

with  their  name  and  address. 
Want  of  space  prevents  the  quotation  of  lengthened  extracts,  from  nTimcrous  testimonials, 
speaking  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  great  convenience  and  pleasure  the  writers  have  experienced 
in  working  with  the  above  Tents,  and  of  their  great  durability,  lightness,  and  excellence,  many 
affirming  that  they  have  made 
the  selection  after  a  ti'ial  of  one 
or  more  of  the  many  heavy  and 
unwieldy    "Dark    Boxes"  and 
"Dark  Tents"  in  the  market. 

Erom  L.  Powell,  Esq., 
M.D.,  F.L.S.,  Mauritius,  1868. 

"I  am  much  pleased  with  the 
working  qualities  of  the  app^ii'^- 
tus  recently  purchased  from  you. 
In  particular,  your  artist's  tent, 
for  12  by  10  plates,  is  most  com- 
plete ill  its  arrangements  for  the 
field." 

"Your  admirable  Tent  has 
given  great  satisfaction."— Vis- 
aount  Newey. 

"  I  shall  be  able  quite  con- 
•cientiously  to  recommend  your 
new  tent  to  any  of  my  friends." 
— ^.  Bedfoiii). 

"Mr.  Rouch's  Tenta  have  a 
large  and  deserved  popularity." 
— JJake  Price  on  Photograjjliy. 

"  I  have  used  your  admirable 
Tent  during  my  tour  in  Norway, 
Uriththe  most  complete  success." 
— ^From  C.  Buxton,  Esq.  - 

"  I  cannot  speak  too  liighly  of  your  Tent." — E.  Howaud,  E.sq.,  Sec.  South  Lon.  Photo.  Society. 
"  Moderate  in  price,  and  far  superior  to  any  other  substitute  for  a  tiark  room." — Official  Illus- 
trated Catalocjuc. 

THE   NEW    MODEL   ARTISTS'    DARK    TENT. 

Sl'KCIAIJ.Y    KIX  UMMIOXDKI)    liV    TIIK    jrUOKS    AT    '1  UF.    PAli's    I,X  H I  lilTKJN. 

This  elegant  contri'^anco  is  strongly  recommended  to  Amateurs  and  to  Ai lists  who  are  anxious 
to  secure,  ■ndth  little  trouble,  reminiscences  of  travel,  without  the  incumbrance  of  unwieldy  ap- 
paratus. Not  an  atom  of  room  is  lost.  It  is  fitted  with  spaces  for  sevcu  Bottles  of  ample  size  to 
contain  the  whwle  of  the  Chemicals,  &c.,  required  for  a  long  day's  work.  Dropping  Bottles,  Deve- 
loping Glasses,  &c.  (the  whole  packed  in  situ  to  avoid  breakage),  a  novel  and  ingenious  Plate 
and  Drying  Box  to  hold  clean  ]?lates,  a  Glass  Bath  momited  in  Mahogany,  a  Cistern  for  "Water 
fitted  with  a  convenient  clip  and  tube,  and  a  new  arrangement  of  Sink  and  "VTaste  Pipe,  &c.,  &c. 
The  ordinary  ti-ipod  head  is  dispensed  with,  and  the  stand  is  wondcrfullv  light  and  film.  Packed 
in  a  neat  Black  Leather  Cloth  Case,  IT  PRESENTS  THE  APPEARANCE  OE  A  PORTMAN- 
TEAU, and  ma3'  be  placed  under  tlie  seat  of  a  Railway  Carriage  or  other  conveyance. 
A  Series  of  60  exquisite  Pictures  taken  abroad  in  April  last,  in  the  short  space  of  thi'ce  weeks, 

with  one  of  these  Tents,  may  be  seen  at  180,  Strand. 

Per  further  Information,  Dimensions,  Prices,  &c.,  see  Catalogue  ;  containing  also  full  particulars 

of  all  I'UOTOGR  APHIC  LENSES,  CAMERAS,  CIIEI,[ICALS,  and  "^Al^PARATUS. 

TIIK    V.'HOI.H    OF    TliF    ABOVE    MAY    111;    SEEN    AT 

MESSRS.  ROUGH  &  CO.'S   SPACIOUS   SHOW-ROOMS, 

180,  STRAND,  AND  43,  NORFOLK  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON. 
ROUCIl'S  TROPICAL  TENT.— Specially  constructed  for  ufo  in  hot  climates.      This  Tent 
•was  supplied  for  the  Expedition  of  II.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Ediiibuigh,  the  German  Astronomical 
Expedition,  &c.  See  preceding  pages. 
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FORMING 

A  COMPLETE  EPITOME  OF  THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY. 


'  Nulla  recordanti  lux  est  ingrata." — Martial. 


LONDON : 
PIPER  &  CARTER,  15,  GOUGH  SQUARE,  FLEET  STREET.  E.G. 
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PEEFACE. 


The  aim  and  character  of  the  Yeae-Book  of  Photography  are  so  -well 
known  to  the  photographic  community,  that  but  few  prefatory  words  are 
necessary  in  each  year's  volume.  In  offering  to  his  readers  the  eleventh 
annual  issue,  the  Editor  has  pleasure  in  referring  to  the  gradual  develop- 
ment and  expansion  of  the  work,  which,  originating  as  a  photographic 
almanac,  with  a  few  memoranda  relating  to  matters  of  photographic 
interest,  has  developed  into  a  Yeae-Book,  noting  minutely  the  growth  of 
the  art  in  each  past  year,  and  stimulating  and  guiding  progress  in  that 
which  is  to  come. 

In  a  growing  art  like  photography,  it  is  only  by  collating  the  fruits  of 
experience,  and  aggregating  them  in  a  tangible  form,  that  the  extent  of  the 
field  already  won  is  definitely  marked,  and  its  fruits  made  available  for 
securing  further  advancement.  The  changes  and  improvements  con- 
stantly in  progress  are  often  so  gradual,  and,  at  times,  so  limited 
in  the  area  of  their  operation,  that  it  is  only  by  bringing  them  to  a  focus, 
and  placing  the  results  precisely  on  record,  that  the  benefit  of  such 
improvements  is  made  definite  and  universal.  It  is  with  this  vievr  that  the 
Editor  endeavours  to  embody,  in  a  concentrated  form,  all  that  is  practical 
and  valuable  in  a  twelvemonths  experience,  wliich  can  be  gleaned  from 
the  most  trustworthy  sources  in  connection  with  the  art. 


IV  PREFACE. 

The  contents  of  the  Year-Book  of  Photography  have  a  three-fold 
character.  First,  whatever  of  discovery  or  progress  of  a  broadly  marked 
character  has  been  made  in  the  art  is  stated  at  length  and  in  detail. 
Second,  where  changes  and  modifications  affect  daily  practice  in  minute 
particulars,  they  are  embodied  in  a  re-statement  of  the  processes  generally 
practised,  in  their  most  approved  form  as  recognized  by  the  most  trust- 
worthy authorities.  Thus  much  is  the  Editor's  work.  And,  finally,  in  the 
articles  of  a  large  body  of  contributors,  including  almost  every  distin- 
guished name  in  connection  with  the  art,  the  reader  is  presented  with  the 
varied  results  of  great  wealth  of  experience  and  practical  suggestions  for 
fresh  progress.  The  present  issue  of  the  Year-Book  of  Photogr^vphy 
will,  the  Editor  feels  assured,  be  found  to  maintain  the  position,  which  has 
for  years  been  accorded  to  its  predecessors,  as  a  trustworthy  epitome  of  the 
present  state  of  the  art,  and  a  daily  text-book  and  companion  to  the 
photographer. 


36,  Canonbury  Park  South, 

December  'ilst,  18G8. 
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ECLIPSES     IN     1869. 

In  the  year  18G9  there  will  be  two  Eclipses  of  the  Sun  and  two  of  the  Moon.  Of 
these,  only  one,  a  partial  Echpse  of  the  Moon,  on  January  27-28,  is  visible  at 
Greenwich. 

1.  A  partial  Echpse  of  the  Moon,  January  27-28,  1869.  The  first  contact  with 
the  penumbra  occurs  January  27,  llh.  ISm.  p.m. ;  the  first  contact  with  the  red 
shadow  on  January  28,  Oh.  29m.  a.m. ;  the  middle  of  the  Echpse  at  Ih.  38m.  a.m.; 
the  last  contact  with  the  shadow  at  2h.  47m.  a.m. ;  and  the  last  contact  with  the 
penumbra  at  3h.  58m.  a.m.  This  Eclipse  is  visible  at  Greenwich.  The  portion  of 
the  Moon  obscured  amounts  to  nearly  one-half  of  its  diameter. 

2.  An  annular  Echpse  of  the  Sun,  February  11,  1869,  invisible  at  Greenwich.  It 
begins  at  Som.  past  10  in  the  morning,  and  ends  at  38m.  after  4  p.m.  It  is  visible 
from  Madagascar,  the  central  and  southern  parts  of  Africa,  South  Atlantic  Ocean, 
and  the  lower  portion  of  South  America. 

3.  A  partial  Eclipse  of  the  Moon,  July  23,  1869,  invisible  at  London.  Little 
more  than  half  of  the  Moon's  diameter  will  be  echpsed  at  the  greatest  darkness. 

4.  A  total  Eclipse  of  the  Sun,  August  7,  1869,  invisible  in  England.  Begins  on 
the  Earth  generally  at  7h.  38m.  p.m.,  Greenwich  mean  time,  in  long.  144  deg. 
20  min.  E.,  and  lat.  36  deg.  54  min.  N.  Middle  of  the  Echpse  at  9h.  46m.  p.m., 
and  ends  on  the  Earth  generally  at  Oh.  24m.  a.m.  of  the  8th  in  long.  90  deg.  11  min. 
W.,  and  lat.  14  deg.  53  min.  N.  This  Eclipse  is  visible  iu  parts  of  North  America, 
North  Atlantic  Ocean,  North  Pacific  Ocean,  &c. 


LAW     AND     UNIVERSITY     TERMS. 


LAW  TERMS  {Settled  by  Statutf,  1830). 

Hilary  Begins  January     11  

Easter  „        April  15  

Trinity ,,        May  22  

Michaehnas „        November    2  

UNIVERSITY  TERMS— Oxford. 

Lent Begins  Januaiy     14  

Easter   

Trmity 

Michaehnas  


Begins 

Lent January  13 

Easter    April        2 

Michaehnas  October    1 


March       31 

May  15 

October     11  

The  Act,  July  7. 

Cambridge. 
Divides 

February    14 

May  14 

November    8 


Ends  February'      I 
„     May  8 

„     June  12 

„     November  25 

Ends  March        20 
„     May  14: 

„     July  10 

„    December  17 


E>ros 
March       19 
June         25 
December  16 


MOVEABLE     FEASTS 


Septuagesima  Sunday January    24 

Shrove  Sunday February    7 

Ash  Wednesday   February  10 

Easter  Day    March       28 

Rogation  Sunday May  2 


Ascension  Dav May  6 

WhitSundav' May  16 

Trinity  Sunday    May  23 

Advent  Sunday    November  28 

Christmas  Day December  25 
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MOON  S   PHASES, 
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21st  day,    Oh.  2Gm,  M. 
28th  day,    Ih.  30m.  m. 


APHORISMS    FOR    PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

No  amount  of  ingenious  "  doctoring,"  as  it  is  called,  can  ever  impart,  or  com- 
pensate for  the  absence  of,  those  artistic  and  other  good  qualities  which  most 
photographers,  who  have  hajapily  emancipated  themsehes  from  their  first  crude 
notions  of  beauty  produced  by  pure  photography  apart  from  a^t  excellence,  now 
regard  as  indispensable. — Fbancis  Bedford. 
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1st  Sunday  in  Lent 

— 

5  11 

8  39 

8  15 

3  55 

4  10 

15 

M 

7  16 

— 

9     0 

9  19 

4  25 

4  4i; 

16 

Tu 

— 

5  15 

9  20 

10  24 

4  55 

5  11' 

17 

W 

Edin.  Soc,  Society  of  Arts 

7  12 

— 

9  42 

11  29 

5  27 

5  43' 

IS 

Th 

Antiquarian  &  Royal  Societies 

— 

5  18  10    7 

Morn 

6     0 

6  19^ 

19 

F 

Royal  Institution 

7     8 

—    10  35 

0  36 

6  37 

6  5T 

20 

S 

— 

5  22  11     9 

1  43 

7  21 

7  48 

21 

s 

2nd  Sunday  in  Lent 

7    4 

—    ill  51 

2  49 

8  22 

9     0 

22 

M 

— 

5  26    0a43 

3  53 

9  41 

10  24 

23 

Tu 

Liverpool  Amateur  Society 

7     0 

— 

1  47 

4  51 11     8 

11  48 

24 

W 

Society  of  Arts 

— 

5  29 

3     0 

5  41 

— 

0  22 

25 

Th 

Oldham  Photographic  Society 

6  56 

—      4  21 

6  24 

0  51 

1  18 

26 

F 

— 

5  33 

5  44 

7     0 

1  44 

2    7 

27 

S 

6  52 

— 

7     8 

7  31 

2  30 

2  54 

28 

s 

3rd  Sunday  in  Lent 

— 

5  36 

8  31 

7  59 

3  18 

3  40 

MOON  S  PHASES. 


Last  Quarter, 

New  Moon, 


3rcl  dav, 
11  til  day, 


4h.  56m.  a. 
Ih.  54m.  A. 


First  Quarter, 
Full  Moon, 


19th  day,  5h.  6m.  A. 
2Gth  day,  Oh.  5m.  A. 


APHORISMS    FOR    PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

An  excellent  lesson  may  bo  learned  by  collecting  together  various  portraits  of 
the  same  person.  Take,  for  example,  an  eminent  statesman  ">vho  has  sat  to  our 
many  publishing  photographers.  Let  the  student  place  them  side  by  side  and 
give  them  his  earnest  consideration,  and  not  bo  satisfied  until  he  has  determined 
in  his  own  mind  the  cause  that  renders  them  so  unlike  each  other.  He  will  pro- 
bably find  that  in  one  this  statesman  is  represented  as  a  highly  intelligent, 
educated  gentleman,  in  another  a  country  clown,  and  so  on.  Let  him  find  out 
the  source  employed  to  give  this  apparently  vast  difference  of  character  to  the 
same  individual,  whether  it  is  in  the  lighting,  posing,  or  what. — T.  R.  Williams 


THE   YEAR-BOOK   OF  PHOTOGRAPHY, 


MARCH- 

31  DAYS. 

Sun. 

Moon. 

High  Watek. 

D 

D 

MEMORANDA. 

M 

W 

Rises.  |  Sets. 

Rises. 1  Sets. 

Morn. 

1  After. 

H.      M. 

H.      M 

H.       M 

H.      M 

H.      M 

H.      M. 

1 

M 

6  47 



9  25 

8  26 

4     1 

4  24 

2 

Tu 

[Soc.  of  Arts 

— 

5  40 

11  10 

8  54 

4  46 

5     6 

3 

W 

N.  Lond.,  Man.,  &  Edin.  Socs., 

6  43 

— 

Morn 

9  23 

5  27 

5  49 

4 

Th 

Antiquarian  &  Royal  Societies 

— 

5  44 

0  23 

9  56 

6     9 

6  31 

5 

F 

Royal  Institution 

6  39 

— 

1  32 

10  32 

6  56 

7  22 

6 

S 

— 

5  47 

2  34 

11  15 

7  50 

8  23 

7 

s 

4th  Sunday  in  Lent 

6  34 

— 

3  29 

Oa  4 

9     2 

9  44 

8 

M 

— 

5  51 

4  16 

0  58 

10  25 

11     7 

9 

Tu 

London  Photographic  Society 

6  30 

— 

4  56 

1  56 

11  47 



10 

W 

[Societies 

— 

5  54 

6  29 

2  57 

0  23 

0  51 

11 

Th 

South  London,  Antiq.,  &  Royal 

6  25 

— 

5  57 

4    0 

1  12 

1  34 

12 

F 

Royal  Institution 

— 

5  58 

6  22 

5    4 

1  54 

2  13 

13 

S 

6  21 

— 

6  44 

6    7 

2  29 

2  43 

14 

s 

5th  Sunday  in  Lent 

— 

6     1 

7     5 

7  11 

3     0 

3  15 

15 

M 

6  16 

— 

7  26 

8  16 

3  30 

3  44 

16 

Tu 

— 

6    4 

7  47 

9  21 

3  58 

4  14 

17 

W 

Soc.  of  Arts,  Edin.  Photo.  Soc. 

6  12 



8  10 

10  27 

4  29 

4  44 

18 

Th 

Antiquarian  &  Royal  Societies 

— 

6    8 

8  37 

11  13 

5     0 

5  16 

19 

F 

Royal  Institution 

6     7 

— 

9     8 

Morn 

5  33 

5  49 

20 

S 

— 

6  11 

9  46 

0  39 

6     9 

6  29 

21 

s 

6th  Sunday  in  Lent 

6    2 

— 

10  33 

1  42 

6  53 

7  19 

22 

M 

— 

6  15 

11  29 

2  40 

7  50 

8  27 

23 

Tu 

5  68 



Oa36 

3  32 

9  11 

9  57 

24 

W 

Society  of  Arts 

— 

6  18 

1  51 

4  16 

10  41 

11  24 

25 

Th 

Oldham,  Antiq.,  &  Royal  Socs. 

5  53 

— 

3  11 

4  54 

— 

0     1 

26 

F 

Good  Friday 

— 

6  21 

4  34 

5  26 

0  32 

1     0 

27 

S 

5  49 



5  58 

6  56 

1  26 

1  48 

28' 

s 

Easter  Sunday 

— 

6  25 

7  21 

6  23 

2  11 

2  33 

29' 

M 

5  45 



8  43 

6  50 

2  55 

3  17 

SOTuI 

Liverpool  Amateur  Society 

— 

6  28 

10    2 

7  19 

3  39 

3  59 

3lS 

Wl 

5  40 

— 

11  16 

7  51 

4  20 

4  42 

Last  Quarter, 
New  Moon, 


MOON  s  phases. 


5th  day,  5h.  43m.  m. 
18th  day,  8h.  47m.  m. 


First  Quarter, 
Full  Moon, 


21st  day,  5h.  54ra.  M. 
27th  day,  9h,  33m.  a. 


APHORISMS    FOR   PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

In  portraiture,  as  in  landscape,  men  rely  too  much  upon  their  tools — the  lenses, 
developers,  and  so  on.  We  have  plenty  of  these.  What  we  want  now  is  taste 
in  using  them.  Let  the  photographer  do  his  best  in  that  direction.  While 
exercising  what  taste  he  has,  he  will  find  it  increase  by  the  use.  Put  forward 
all  the  effort  possible,  and  more  power  will  come.  Enthusiasm  in  the  work,  and 
a  desire  to  excel  as  an  artist,  will  bring  artistic  growth. — James  Mudd. 


AXD   PHOTOGRAPHIC   XEWS   AL>L\XAC. 


APRIL-30  DAYS. 

D  i   D 

1                      MEMORANDA. 

Sex. 

Moox. 

High  Water 

M,  W 

Rises.  ]  Sets. 

Rises.]  Sets.  |  Morx.'Aj-teh. 

H.      M 

H.       M 

H.       M.|    H.      M.     H. 

H        M. 

LTh 

Antiquarian  &  Royal  Societies 

5  38 





8  26   5    ^^ 

5  23 

2,  F 

jRoyal  Institution 

— 

6  34 

0  24 

t    9     9:  5  44 

6     6 

o'  S 

1 

5  33 



1  23l  9  56'  6  30 

6  53 

4   S 

1st  Sl'XDAY  AFTER  EaSTER 

— 

6  37 

2  1410  50,'  7  20 

7  50 

5,M 

5  28 



2  5711  47]  8  26 

9     8 

6!Ti- 

— 

6  40 

3  32I  0a48!  9  51 

10  34 

7W 

5  24 



4     1 

1  5111  13 

11  49 

8Th 

South  London  Photo.  Society 



6  43 

4  27 

2  54l    — 

0  19 

9iF 

5  19 



4  50 

3  58  0  42 

1     3 

10.  S 

— 

6  46 

5  11 

5    2 

1  23 

1  41 

11!  S 

2nd  Sl'XDAY  AFTER  EaSTER 

5  15 



5  31 

6     7 

1  57 

2  13 

12  M 

— 

6  50 

5  52 

7  13   2  27 

2  41 

13  Tu 

London  Photographic  Society 

5  11 

— 

6  15 

'  8  20'  2  69 

3  14 

U  W 

Edinb.  Society,  Society  of  Arts 

— 

6  53 

6  401  9  27|  3  30 

3  45 

15  Tn 

5     6 



7    9 10  33]  4     1 

4  17 

16:  F 

[opened,  1760 

— 

6  56 

7  4511  37,  4  34 

4  50 

17  S 

First  Exhibit,  of  English  Ai-tists 

5    2 



8  28  Mom'  5    9 

5  27 

181  S 

3rd  Si-XDAY  ^VFTER  Easter 

7    0 

9  20   0  36   5  48 

6  10 

19iM 

4  58 

— 

10  22.  1  29   6  36 

7    3 

20Tr 

—    ■ 

7    3 

11  32   2  14    7  35 

8  13 

2l|w 

Society  of  Arts 

4  54; 



0a48 

2  53   8  56|  9  39 

22  Th  Royal  Society                               | 

— 

7     7 

2    8 

3  26  10  21 11     3 

23  F 

^oyal  Institution 

4  50  t 

— 

3  29 

3  5511  39!    — 

24  S! 

— 

7  10 

4  51 

4  22;  0    9l  0  37 

25  S,- 

1th  Sl'XPAY  AFTER   EaSTER 

4  46 

— 

6  13 

4  48'  1    2   1  26 

26  M 

— 

7  13 

7  34 

5  16   1  48   2    8 

27  Ti-  ] 

^.iverpool  Amateur  Society 

4  42! 

— 

8  52 

5  45'  2  31'  2  54 

28^^' 

— 

7  16  ] 

LO    5 

6  19:  3  14   3  37 

29Th< 

Jldliam  Photographic  Society 

4  38 

—   i] 

LI  11 

6  591  3  57   4  18 

30iF! 

—    1 

7  19  1 

— 

7  45!  4  38   4  59| 

moon's  phases. 

Last  QuarUr,         3rd  dav,  8h.  48m.  A.     First  Quarter,         19th  day,  3h.    6in  A. 

New  Moon,           lith  day,  lb.  4Tm.  m.     Full  ifoon,            26th  day,  6h.  21m.  M. 

APHORISMS    FOR   PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

Good  manipulation  now  is  not  enough  to  save  a  picture  if  it  has  defects  of 
composition  and  light  and  shade  ;  and  as  <or  cleanliness,  when  unaccompanied 
with  other  virtues,  instead  ot  being  next  to  godliness,  it  is  wickedness  itself 
because  it  is  a  good  thing  thrown  away. — U.  P.  Robinson. 
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THE  TEAR-BOOK  OF  PHOTOGKAPHY, 


MAY-31  DAYS. 

D  '  D 
M    W 

MEMOR  4.\DA 

Su>-. 

Moox. 

High  Water, 

Rises.  [  Sets. 

Rises.  1  Sets. 

MoRX.  1  After. 

Is' 

S  oth  Sunday  after  Ea.ster 
^I  Royal  Acad.  Exhibition  opens 
Tu, 

WN.  Lon.,  Man.,  &  Edinb.  Socs. 

Th 

!.F 

;  s 

S  1st  Su^-DAY  .\fter  Ascension 

M 

Tu  London  Photographic  Society 

W  Society  of  Arts 

Th  S.  Lon.,  Antiq.,  &  Royal  Socs. 


F 

S 

s 

M 

Tu 

"WjEdin.  Pho.  Soc,  Society  of  Arts 
Th  .Vutiquarian  &  Royal  Societies 
F  "       ■  '      -      - 

S 

s 

M 

TujLiverpool  Amateur  Society 

WSociety  of  Ai-ts 

Th' Oldham  &  Antiquarian  Socs. 


Astronomical  &  Royal  Societies, 
[Royal  Institution 
Whit  Sun-day 


Royal  Listitution 

TRDaTY   SofDAY 


Royal  Listitution 

1st  Sunday  after  Tihnity 


7  23 
7  26 
7  29 
7  32 
7  35 
7  39 
7  42 
7  45 
7  48 
7  51 
7  53 
7  56 

7  58 

8  0 
8  3 


0  7 

0  55 

1  33 

2  5 
2  31 

2  55 

3  16 
36 
57 
19 
43 
10 
44 

6  25 

7  15 

8  14 

9  22\ 

10  35 

11  52 
lall 


H.   M.  H.   M.  n 


8  37 

9  35 

10  36 

11  39 
0a42 
1 
2 
3 
5 
6 
7 


16, 

8  24' 

9  31 

10  33 

11  28 
MornI 

0  16; 
0  56' 


8  53! 
i  9  55| 

10  48 

11  31 
,Morn! 
i  0  6' 


o 
6 
6 

7 

9 

4610 

5011 

55j  - 

10 

8'  1 

1 

2 

3 

3 

4 

4 

5 

6 

7 


5  40 

6  28 

7  20 

8  28 

9  45 
22'10  59 
3111  59 
-  I  0  23 

1  2 

1 

2 

2 

3 

3 

4 

5 

5 

6 


29 
59!  8 
2510 
5011 
16 


43 
14 
50 
33 
23 
20 

8  20 

9  24 


_ 

0  35 

1 

27 

2 

13 

2 

57 

3 

39 

4 

19 

4 

59 

1  5 

41 

43 

211  1  38 
54  2  10 
28  2  4 

3  3  20 
36  3  53 
12;  4  31 
5l!  5  13 
34}  5  58 
26  6  56 
281  8  5 
451  9  24 
0,10  35 
9111  40 

0 

1 

1 

2 

3 

3 

4 

5 

6 


Last  Quarter, 
New  Moon, 


MOON  S   phases. 


3rd  day,  Ih.  40ii].  a.  I  First  Quarter, 
11th  day,  4h.    7m.  a.     Full  Jloon, 


ISth  day.  9h.  30m.  a. 
25th  day,  3h.  23m.  A. 


APHORISMS    FOR    PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

Excellence  depends  on  the  nice  adaptation  to  each  other  of  the  various 
operations,  so  that  they  shall  all  be  in  harmony,  and  help  one  another  in  pro- 
ducing a  successful  result.— Jabez  Hughes. 


AND  PHOTOGRAPHIC  NEWS   ALMANAC. 
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JUNE-30  DAYS. 

J    r.1 

Sun.                  Moos. 

High  Water, 

"      D  1                        ■M-t!'\tf\n  m!T\\ 

1 

M 

w                    —      — 

Rises.  '  Sets.   |  Rises.}  Sets. 

Morn.  1  After. 

H.      M.     H.      M. 

H.      JI. 

H.      M. 

H.      M.     H.       M. 

1 

Tu 

3  50 

— 

0  35 

10  28 

6  27    6  52 

2 

W 

Xorth  Loudon  Society 

— 

8     6 

1     0 

11  32 

7  17   7  45 

3 

Th 

Antiquarian  Society 

3  49 

— 

1  22 

0a36 

8  16   8  51 

4 

F 

Astronomical  Soc,  Eoyal  lust. 

— 

8    8 

1  42 

1  41 

9  26   9  58 

5 

S 

3  48 

— 

2     2 

2  46 

10  2710  57 

6 

S  2nd  Sunday  after  Tkiniti' 

— 

8  10 

2  23 

3  52 

11  2711  55 

7 

^I 

3  47 

— 

2  45 

5    0 

—   i  0  19 

8  Tu  London  Photographic  Society 

— 

8  11 

3  11 

6    9 

0  40   1     1 

9  W| 

3  46 

— 

3  42 

7  18 

1  22   1  41 

10,TnS.  Lond.,  Antiq.,  &  Royal  Socs. 

— 

8  13 

4  21 

8  24 

,2     l!  2  20 

11  F 

3  46 

— 

5    8 

9  23 

2  40   3     0 

12  S 

— 

8  14 

6     5 

10  15 

j  3  19   3  40 

13  S  3rd  Sunday  after  Tedhty 

3  45 

— 

7  11 

10  58 

4    0  4  20 

141 M 

— 

8  15 

8  24 

11  34 

4  42!  5     5 

ISiTu 

3  44 

— 

9  41 

]\Iorn 

5  29   5  53 

16,  W  Edinburgh  Photographic  Soc. 

— 

8  16 

10  59 

0    4 

6  21   6  49 

17|Th 

3  44 

— 

0al7 

0  31 

'  7  18   7  50 

18  Fi 

— 

8  17 

1  35 

0  56 

8  24   9     0 

19 

S 

3  44 

_ 

2  53 

1  21 

9  3510     8 

20 

S  4th  Sunday  after  Trinity 

— 

8  18 

4  10 

1  4610  4211  15 

21 

M 

3  44 



5  25 

2  1411  45    — 

22 

Tu 



8  18 

6  37 

2  47   0  14'  0  41 

23  W  Society  of  Arts 

3  45 

— 

7  42 

3  26   1     8   1  34 

24,Th 

Oldham  Photographic  Society 

— 

8  18 

8  39 

4  12   1  58   2  21 

25 

F 

3  45 



9  26 

5     6   2  44   3    4 

26 

S 



8  18 

10    5 

6     5   3  24   3  44 

27 

S 

5th  Sunday  after  Trinity 

3  46 

— 

10  37 

7     8  4    4   4  22 

28 

M 



8  18 

11     3 

8  13   4  42;  5     0 

29'Tu 

3  47 

11  26 

9  18   5  18   5  37 

soiw 

— 

8  18 

11  47 

10  21   5  57   6  19 

MOON  S   PHASES. 


Last  Quarter, 
New  Moon, 


2nd  (lav,  7h.  21m.  M. 
10th  day,  3h.  52in.  M. 


First  Quarter, 
Full  Moon, 


17th  day,  2h.  15m.  M. 
24th  day,  Ih.  39m.  M. 


APHORISMS    FOR   PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

Dust  is  the  settled — or,  rather,  unsettled — enemy  cf  the  painter  as  well  as  the 
photographer,  but  has  more  power  for  evil  over  the  productions  of  the  latter; 
therefore  he  should  always,  before  commencing  his  work,  pmceed  reverently  to 
lay  these  evil  spirits  ;  but  woo  to  him  and  his  labours  if  he  neglect  this  solemn 
duty ;  for  the  eyes  and  nose,  or  some  other  feature  of  his  favourite  sitter's  fac^ 
will  suffer  for  his  carelessness. — Valentine  Blancharu. 
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JULY-31  DAYS. 

J) 

Sl-N. 

Moo.v. 

High  Watek. 

M 

D 

MEMORANDA. 

Rises.  |  Sets. 

Rises.  1   Sets. 

Morn.|After_ 

H.      M. 

H.      M. 

H.       M. 

H.      M. 

H.      M. 

H.      M 

1 

Th 

3  49 





11  2Q 

6  40 

7    3 

9 

F 

— 

8  17 

0    7 

Oa31 

7  27 

7  53 

3 

S 

Dog  days  begin 

3  50 

— 

0  27 

1  36 

8  23 

8  65 

4 

s 

6tli  Sunday  after  Tresity 

— 

8  16 

0  49 

2  42 

9  28 

9  68 

6 

M 

3  62 

— 

1  13 

3  50 

10  28 

10  68 

6 

Tu 

— 

8  15 

1  41 

4  59 

11  28 

11  67 

7 

\V 

3  54 

— 

2  15 

6    7 



0  23 

8 

Tn 

— 

8  14 

2  58 

7  10 

0  46 

1  11 

9 

F 

Daguerre  died,  1851 

3  55 

— 

3  51 

8     7 

1  35 

1  68 

10 

S 

— 

8  13 

4  55 

8  55 

2  19 

2  42 

11 

s 

7th  Sunday  after  Trinity 

3  57 

— 

6    8 

9  35 

3     6 

3  27 

12 

u 

— 

8  12 

7  25 

10    8 

3  48 

4  10 

13 

Tu 

4    0 

— 

8  45 

10  36 

4  32 

4  57 

14 

W 

Edinburgh  Photo.  Society. 

— 

8  10 

10    5 

11     2 

6  20 

6  45 

1ft 

Th 

4     2 

— 

11  24 

11  27 

6     9 

6  36 

16 

F 

— 

8     8 

0a42 

11  51 

7    4 

7  32 

17 

S 

4     4 

— 

1  59 

Morn 

8     1 

8  33 

18 

s 

8th  Sunday  after  Trinity 

— 

8    5 

3  13 

0  18 

9     6 

9  39 

19 

M 

4     7 

— 

4  25 

0  49 

10  13 

10  48 

20 

Tu 

— 

8    3 

5  31 

1  25 

11  23 

11  67 

2ll 

W 

First  English  ne\s-si3aper,  1558 

4     9 

— 

6  31 

2     7 

— 

0  29 

22 

Th 

— 

8     1 

7  22 

2  67 

0  67 

1  22 

23 

F 

4  12 

— 

8    3 

3  64 

1  46 

2    9 

24 

S 

—     7  58 

8  38 

4  65 

2  30 

2  61 

25 

s 

9th  Si'nday  after  Trinity 

4  15 

— 

9     6 

6  59 

3  10 

3  28 

■26 

M 

Institution  of  Painters  in  Water 

— 

7  56 

9  30 

7     4 

3  46 

4    2 

27 

Tu 

Colours  estab.,  1834 

4  18 

— 

9  53 

8    9 

4  20 

4  38 

28 

W 

— 

7  52 

10  12 

9  13 

4  56 

6  13 

29 

Th 

Oldham  Photographic  Society 

4  21 

— 

10  32 

10  17 

5  29 

5  46 

30 

F 

— 

7  49 

10  52 

11  21 

6     6 

6  24 

31 

S 

4  23 

— 

11  15 

Oa27 

6  43 

7     6 

moon's  phases. 

Last  Quarter,         2nd  day,  Oh.  46m.  M.  I  First  Quarter, 
New  Moon,  9th  day,  Ih.  38m.  A.  |  Full  Moon, 

Last  Quarter,  31st  day,  5h.  6m.  A. 


16th  day,  6h.  48m.  m. 
23rd  day,  Ih.  64m.  m. 


APHORISMS  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 
I  regard  art  as  a  means  of  making  thought  visible.  If  I  can  make  a  thought 
visible  in  a  picture  which  people  can  understand,  and  be  moved  by  it  to  laughter 
or  tears,  it  is  a  work  of  art,  whether  I  produce  it  by  the  aid  of  the  camera  or  of 
the  pencil.  It  is  the  mind  of  the  artist,  and  not  the  nature  of  his  materials, 
which  makes  his  production  a  work  of  art.  A  man  may  paint,  and  not  produce 
^orks  of  art;  or  he  may  photograph,  and  produce  works  of  art. — 0.  G.Eejlander. 


AND  PHOTOGRAPHIC  NEWS  AL>IANAC. 
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AUGUST-31  DAYS. 

D     D 

MEMORANDA. 

Sv.v. 

Moon. 

High  Water. 

M     yV 

Rises.  |  Sets. 

Rises,  j  Sets. 

Morn.  1  After. 

H.       M. 

H.      M.    H.      M. 

H.      M.    H.      M.I 

H.       M. 

1 

s 

10th  Sunday  after  Triniti' 

4  25 

—       11    40 

1  32 

7  27 

7  52 

■2 

M 

— 

7  44  Morn 

2  40; 

8  21 

8  56 

3Tu 

4  28 

— 

0  11 

3  47i 

9  32 

10     6 

4  W 

— 

7  41 

0  48 

4  52 

10  41 

11  16 

5Tn 

4  31 

— 

1  36 

5  52 

11  50 

— 

6  F 

— 

7  37 

2  35 

6  45 

0  20 

0  48 

7  S 

4  34 

— 

3  44 

7  29 

1  15 

1  42 

8|S 

nth  Sunday  after  Trinity 

— 

7  34 

5     1 

8    6 

2     6 

2  27 

9|m 

4  37 

— 

6  22 

8  37 

2  50 

3  12 

10  Tu 

— 

7  30 

7  45 

9     5 

3  35 

3  55 

11 

W 

Dog  Days  end 

4  40 

— 

9     7 

9  30 

4  18 

4  42 

12 

Th 

— 

7  27 

10  28 

9  56 

5    3 

5  26 

13 

F 

4  43 

— 

11  47 

10  22 

5  51 

6  14 

14 

S 

— 

7  23 

la  3 

10  52 

6  37 

7     2 

15 

s 

12th  Sunday  after  TiUNin- 

4  47 

— 

2  16 

11  27 

7  29 

7  59 

16 

M 

Daguerre's  process   published, 

— 

7  19 

3  24 

Morn 

8  33 

9  10 

17 

Tr 

[1839 

4  50 

— 

3  25 

0     6 

9  47 

10  27 

18 

W 

— 

7  15 

5  18 

0  53 

11     6 

11  43 

19 

Th 

4  53 

— 

6    2 

1  47 

— 

0  16 

20 

F 

— 

7  11 

6  39 

2  46 

0  45 

1  12 

21 

S 

4  56 

— 

7     9 

3  49 

1  36 

1  56 

22 

s 

13th  Sunday  after  Trinity 

— 

7     6 

7  34 

4  53 

2  15 

2  35 

23 

M 

4  59 

— 

7  57 

5  58 

2  53 

3    8 

24 

Tr 

— 

7     2 

8  17 

7     3 

3  25 

3  41 

25' W 

Michael  Faraday  died,  1867 

5     3 

— 

8  37 

8     7 

3  56 

4  12 

26Th 

Oldham  Thotographic  Society 

— 

6  58 

8  57 

9  11 

4  28 

4  43 

27 

F 

5     6 

— 

9  18 

10  15 

4  57 

5  13 

28 

S 

— 

6  53 

9  42 

11  20 

5  29 

5  45 

29 

s 

14th  Sunday  after  Trinity 

5     9 

— 

10    9 

0a26 

6     3 

6  22 

30 

M 

— 

6  49 

10  43 

1  31 

6  42 

:  7    5 

31!Tu 

5  12 

— 

11  24 

2  36 

7  31 

8    3 

moon's  phases. 

JVeiv  Moon,           7th  day,  lOh.    8m.  a.     Full  Moon,          22nd  day,    4h.  24m.  M. 

First  Quarter,     14tli  day,    Oh.  47ra.  a.     Last  Quarter,     30th  day,    7h.  58m.  M. 

APHORISMS  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 
Sunlight  is,  in  my  opinion,  an  absolute  necessity,  in  order  to  give  full  effect 
to  any  landscape  ;  and  I  may  add,  that  whenever  it  is  possible,  I  try  to  get  some 
object,  animate  or  inanimate,  as  near  the  camera  as  possible,  on  which  alone  I 
adjust  the  focus,  entirely  discarding  the  distance,  as  one  of  the  best  means  in 
assisting  to  produce  a  truthful  stereoscopic  efl'ect  of  relief  (if  I  may  be  allowed 
the  expression)  and  aorial  pei-spcctive,  the  want  of  the  latter  especially  having 
constantly  afforded  an  excuse  for  the  enemies  of  our  art  to  deny  the  possibility 
of  any  artistic  effect  being  produced  in  "  the  camera," — 11.  M.  Gordon. 
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THE   YEAR-BOOK   OF  PHOTOGPaPHY, 


SEPTEMBER-30  DAY,3. 


D     D 
Ml  W 


MEMOKANDA. 


Rises.  1  Sets. 


High  Water. 


Rises.    Sets.     JIor.n".   Aftee. 


w 

Th 
F 

S 

s 

M 

Tu 
W 

Th 
F 

S 

s 

M 

Tu 
W 
Th 

F 

S 

s 

HI 

Tu 
W 
Th 
F 

S 

s 

M 
Tu 
W 
Th 


15th  Sunday  after  Trinity 


16tli  Sunday  after  Trinity 
Holy  Cross,  or  Rood 
Day  decreased  4  hours 

17th  Sunday  after  Trinity 


18th  Sunday  after  Trinity  — 

Liverpool  Amateur  Society 

Michaelmas  Day 

Oldham  Photographic  Society 


H.   M. 

5  14 

5  17 

5  20 

5  23 

5  27 

5  30 

5  33 

5  36 

5  39 

5  43 

5  4G 

5  49 

5  52 

5  55 

5  59 

6  42 
6  38 
6  33 
6  29 
6  25 
6  20 
6  16 
6  11 
6  6 
6  1 
5  56 
5  52 
5  47 
5  43 
5  39 


M.  I  H.      M. 


0  16 

1  19 

2  32 

3  52 

5  15 

6  40 

8  4 

9  27 
10  48 

Oa  5 

1  16 

2  21 
S  17 


6  23 

6  42 

7  2 
7  22 

7  45 

8  11 

8  41 

9  19 
10  5 
11 


3  17 

4  32 

5  20 

6  0 

6  33 

7  3 
7  30 

7  561 

8  23| 

8  52 

9  26 
10    41 

10  49, 

11  41 
Morn! 

0  39 

1  411 

2  45! 

3  49| 


M.  I  H.      M. 


8  40i 

10  ll 

11  20! 


0  55 
i  44 

2  30; 

3  14 
59 
42 
24 

9 


9  20, 

10  41 

11  55 
0  26 


3 
4 
5 
6 
6  58 

8  0 

9  21 
10  47 


4 

5 

7 

8 

9 

10 
11  21 

0a26 

1  27 
II  2  22 

3  111 


541 

58j 

o 

7i 


3  58 


1 

2 

2 

O 

O 

4 
5 

5  46 
'6  32 

7  27 

8  39 

10  4 

11  27 
0     1 

0  54 

1  37 

2  11 

2  43 

3  12 
3  42 


6  58 

8    4i 


8  46 


moon's  phases. 

Neio  Moon,  6th  day,    6h.    7m.  m.  |  Full  Moon, 

First  Quarter,    12th  day,    9h.  23m.  a.  |  Last  Quarter, 


20th  day,    8h.  41m.  a. 
28th  day,    9h.  10m.  a. 


APHORISMS    FOR    PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

There  is  too  much  thought  and  talked  of  the  means  of  doing,  or  not  doing,  every- 
thing, and  long  arguments  are  resorted  to  when  a  simple  experiment  would 
settle  the  matter.  The  art  is  very  simple  and  straightforward  if  photographers 
would  only  throw  away  the  cup,  aud  drink  out  of  the  hand  ;  or  walk  round  the 
tab,  instead  of  discussing  the  possibility  of  moving. — The  Old  Photographer. 


.\XD  PHOTOGRAPHIC  NEWS  ALiUXAC. 
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OCTOBER— 31  DAYS. 


D  J  D 

M    W 


MEMORANDA. 


Sux. 


Rises.  .  Sets. 


High  Water. 


Rises.    Sets.     Mors.  After. 


IF, 

2  Si 

3  S  il9th  SUSDAY  ATTEE  TrISITT 

4  Ml 
5Tu' 

6  W;N.Lond.,  Manch.,  &  Edin.  Socs 
7Th| 

8  F 

9  S 

10  S  |20th    SCXDAT  AFTER    TEDaXY 

11  M,Canovadied,  1822 
12Tul 

13  W  Edinburgh  Society 

14  Th  South  London  Society 

15  F 

16  S 

17  S  21st  SoTfDAT  AFTER  TEI^^TT 

18  M 

19  Tu 
20,  W 

21  Th 

22  F 

23  S, 

24  S  22nd  Suxdat  after  Teixitt 

25  M ; 

26  Tu, Liverpool  Amateur  Society 
27,  W| 

28  Th  Oldham  Photographic  Society 

30  S  ' 

31  S  23rd  Suxdat  aftee  Tbixitt 


H.      M. 

6  2 
6  6 
6  9 
6  12 
6  16 
6  19 
6  23 
6  26 
6  29 
6  33 
6  36 
6  40 
6  43 
6  46 
6  50 
6  53 


H.      M.  I  B.      M.      H.      M.  ,  H.      M. 


5  34 
5  30 
5  25 
5  20 
5  16 
5  11 
5  7 
5  3 
4  59 
4  55 
4  51 
4  47 
4  43 
4  39 
4  35 


8 

22| 

6 
32 
57 


8  21 

9  43 
jl]     0 


3  53'  9 

4  29 10 

5  o:  - 

5  27 

5  54 

6  2i: 

6  49! 

7  21 
7  58 


0al2    8  42 

1  12    9  33' 

2  1 10  3o; 

2  4311  32 

3  17  Morn 


3210  16 
5811  36 
-  :  0 
34   0  59 


3  44  0  3610 


8   1 


4  29 

4  49   3  49' 

5  8  4  54| 
28  5  58, 
49  7  4 
14'  8  9 
42;  9  15; 
17  10  20, 

Oil  22; 
Oal9 


4111 
45   0 


51 
35 
17 
0 
42 
32 
31 

51  9  36 
2010  59 
34    — 


8  52 

9  52 
11     2 


9, 
52 


3 

48 
25 


0  27 

1  7 
1  42 

57  2  12 
28  2  43 
3 


14 

3  43 

4  15 

4  47 

5  24 
10 

6 


—      Morn'  2  28    7 


0  18 

1  38 


2  58 

3  27 


6 
7 

42   8  24 

8   9  52 

3311  11 


moon's  phases. 
J^ew  Moon,  .5th  day,  "  2h.  I9m.  a.  I  Full  Moon,  20th  day,    Ih.  oTm.  A. 

First  Quarter,    12th  day,  lOh.    2m.  yi.  \  Last  Quarter,      28th  day,    8h.  34m.M. 

APHORISMS  FOR i PHOTOGRAPHERS. 
Allow  me  to  caution  the  amateur  against  those  travelling  boxes  and  tents 
which  are  sold  to  hold  everything.  I  knew  a  case  of  an  accident  with  such  a 
one,  and  when  the  operator  (a  casual  acquaintance  of  mine)  came  to  unpack,  he 
found  his  finished  negatives  had  received  a  second  supply  of  developer,  together 
with  a  dose  of  cyanide  ;  while  his  camera  and  lens  had  their  polish  damaged  by 
coming  in  contact  with  the  nitrate  solution  ;  and  the  contents  of  a  bottle  of  collo- 
dion had  given  a  varnish  to  the  whole. — Wm.  Exglaxd. 
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THE   YEAR-BOOK   OF  PHOTOGRAPHY, 


NOVEMBER-30  DAYS. 

D 

D 

SnN. 

Moon. 

High  AVater. 

M 

w 

MEMORANDA. 

Rises.  |  Sets. 

Rises.  |  Sets. 

Morn.    After. 

1        1 

H.      M. 

H.      M. 

H.        M.    H.        M.    H.       M.,H.       M.| 

1|M 

All  Saints 

6  55 



3    0 

3  5311  43 

— 

2Tu 

— 

4  29 

4  24 

4  18 

0  10 

0  36 

sw 

N.  LoD.,  Man.,  &  Edlnb.  Socs. 

6  59 

— 

5  48 

4  45 

1     0 

1  22 

4Th 

— 

4  25 

7  12 

5  15 

1  44 

2     6 

5;f 

7    2 

— 

8  34 

5  50 

2  27 

2  50 

els 

— 

4  22 

9  51 

6  31 

3  13 

3  34 

7'  S 

24th  Sunday  after  Trinity 

7    6 

— 

10  59 

7  20 

3  56 

4  17 

8M 

— 

4  19 

11  56 

8  17 

4  37 

4  59 

9,Tn 

London  Photographic  Society 

7  10 

— 

0a42 

9  18 

5  21 

5  43 

low 

— 

4  16 

1  19 

10  23 

6     8 

6  35 

11,Th 

South  London  Photo.  Society 

.7  13 

— 

1  49 

11  29 

7     3 

7  35 

12 

F 

Astronomical  Society 

— 

4  13 

2  14 

Morn 

8  13 

6  53 

13 

S 

7  17 

— 

2  36 

0  34 

9  32 

10  11 

14 

s 

25th  Sunday  after  Trinity 

— 

4  10 

2  55 

1  38 

10  47 

11  18 

15 

M 

7  20 

— 

3  14 

2  43 

11  45 

— 

16 

Tn 

— 

4     7 

3  34 

3  47 

0     9 

0  31 

17 

W 

Edinburgh  Photographic  Soc. 

7  24 

— 

3  54 

4  53 

0  50 

1     9 

18 

Th 

Antiquarian  &  Eoyal  Societies 

— 

4    5 

4  17 

5  59 

1  28 

1  44 

19 

F 

7  27 

— 

4  43 

7     6 

2    0 

2  16 

20 

S 

— 

4    2 

5  17 

8  12 

2  32 

2  48 

21 

s 

26th  Sunday  after  Trinity 

7  30 

— 

5  57 

9  16 

3    4 

3  22 

22:  M 

— 

4    0 

6  46 

10  16 

3  39 

3  56 

23!Tu 

Liverpool  Amateur  Society 

7  34 

— 

7  45 

11     9 

4  li 

4  31 

24 

w 

— 

3  58 

8  51 

11  54 

4  51 

5  13 

25 

Th 

Oldham,  Antiq.,  &  Pioyal  Socs. 

7  37 

— 

10    4 

0a32 

5  36 

6     1 

26 

F 

— 

3  57 

11  21 

1     3 

6  27 

6  56 

27 

S 

7  40 

— 

Morn 

1  31 

7  27 

8     3 

28 

s 

Advent  Sunday 

— 

3  55 

0  39 

1  56 

8  43 

9  23 

29:m 

7  43 

— 

1  69 

2  20 

10     1 

10  38 

30'tu 

— 

3  54 

3  20   2  4411  12 

11  41 

moon's  phases. 

New  Moon,  3rd  day,  llh.  35m.  A.  |  Full  Moon, 

First  Quarter,    11th  day,    'Ih.  bQia.^i.\  Last  Quarter, 


1 9th  day,    7h.  18m.M. 
26th  day,    6h.l4m.A. 


APHORISMS  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 
In  winter  use  a  quick-acting  lens,  and  so  manage  the  illumination  of  your 
subject  that  as  much  light  as  possible  shall  be  thrown  on  it  consistently  with 
the  maintenance  of  pictorial  efiect.  Instead  of  curtaining  out  a  large  quantity 
of  light,  as  in  summer,  make  the  necessary  contrast  by  placing  large  daylight 
reflectors  outside  the  glass  house,  so  as  to  increase  the  light  on  the  side  where 
the  strongest  light  is  wanted. — J.  W.  Swan. 


A\D   rnOTOGRArmC   NEWS   ALMAXAC. 
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DECEMBER-31 

DAYS. 

D 

D 

Sdn. 

Moon. 

High  Watee. 

M 

W 

MEMORANDA. 

1 

Rises.     Sets. 

Rises.  |  Sets. 

Morn.  After, 

' 

H.       M. 

H.      M.      H.       M 

H.      JI. 

H.      JI.     H.      M. 

1 

W 

N.  Lond.,Manch.,  &  Edin.  Socs. 

7  46 



4  42 

3  11 



0    9 

2 

Th 

Antiquarian  &  Royal  Societies 

— 

3  52 

6    4 

3  43 

0  35 

1    0 

3 

F 

Astronomical  Society 

7  48 

— 

7  24 

4  20 

1  26   1  50| 

4 

S 

— 

3  52 

8  38 

5     5 

2  11 

2  35 

5 

s 

2nd  Sunday  in  Advent 

7  51 

— 

9  42 

5  59 

2  56 

3  19 

6 

M 

— 

3  51 

10  35 

7    0 

3  41 

4    4 

7 

Tu 

London  Photographic  Society 

7  54 

—     11  17 

8     5 

4  24 

4  44 

8 

W 

— 

3  50  11  51|  9  12 

5    4 

5  27 

9 

Th 

S.  Lon.,  Antiq.,  &  Eoyal  Socs. 

7  56 

— 

0al8|10  18 

5  49 

6  12 

10 

F 

— 

3  49 

0  41 

11  25 

6  37 

7    0 

11 

S 

7  58 

— 

1     1 

Morn 

7  25 

7    5 

12 

S 

3rd  Sunday  in  Advent 

— 

3  49 

1  22 

0  29 

8  29 

9  15 

13 

M 

8    0 

— 

1  39 

1  34 

9  3910  lOl 

14 

Tu 

Prince  Consort  died,  1861 

— 

3  49 

1  59 

2  39 

10  43 

11  54 

15 

W 

Edinburgh  Society 

8    1 

— 

2  20 

3  44 

11  42 



IG 

Th 

Antiquarian  &  Eoyal  Societies 

— 

3  49 

2  46   4  51 

0     7 

0  29 

17 

F 

8     3 

— 

3  16   5  58 

0  48 

1     9 

18 

S 

• 

3  49 

3  53j  7     5 

1  28 

1  48 

19 

s 

4th  Sunday  in  Advent 

8    4 

— 

4  40'  8     8 

2     7 

2  26 

^OM 

Winter  commences 

— 

3  50 

5  37i  9     5 

2  46 

3     5 

21  Tu 

8     5 

— 

6  42   9  54 

3  23 

3  43 

22  W 

— 

3  51 

7  5410  35 

4    3 

4  23 

23  Th 

8    6 

— 

9  1011     9 

4  45 

5    6 

24  F 

— 

3  52 

10  2711  37 

5  29 

5  53 

25  S 

Christmas  Day 

8     7 

— 

11  46'  Oa  2 

6  19 

6  44 

26  S 

1st  Sunday  after  Christmas 

— 

3  53 

Morn!  0  26 

7  12 

7  43 

27  m 

8     8 

— 

1     5;  0  49 

8  17 

8  52 

28  Tu 

— 

3  55 

2  24!  1  14 

9  27 

10    2 

29  AV 

8     8 

— 

3  43!  1  42 

10  36 

11  12 

30Tii 

Oldham  Photographic  Society 

— 

3  57 

5     2!  2  25 

11  45 



311  F 

8     8 

—     1  6  17i  2  55 

0  15'  0  42| 

MOON  S    PHASES. 


New  Moon,  8rd  day,  lOh.  41m.  M.  I  Full  Moon,  18th  day,  1  Ih.  GOm.  A. 

First  Quarter,    10th  day,  llh.  12m.  a.  |  Last  Quarter,      26th  day,    2h.  33m. ir. 


APHORISMS  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 
If  there  is  one  direction  more  than  another  in  whieli  wo  may  look  for  greater 
artistic  excellence  and  interest  to  bo  imparted  to  tlie  photographic  picture, 
besiles  judicious  selection  and  tasteful  arrangement,  it  will  be  by  the  process 
being  so  accelerated  by  optical  and  chemical  iinprovemonts  tiiat  any  moderate 
dimensions  and  class  of  pictures  maybe  taken  instantaneously  ;  nor  need  we 
despair  of  witnessing  the  result,  when  wo  see  what  progress  a  few  past  years 
have  brougJit  with  them  to  this  art. — Lake  Fkice. 
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IpIratcgriipMc  <i0mlks. 


THE    PHOTOGRAPHIC    SOCIETY    OP    LONDON. 
FoixDED  1853. 

Patron— RER  JilAJESTY  THE  QUEEX. 

President — L.  Glaisher,  F.E..S. 

Vice-President):— 3.  Durham,  F.S.A.,  tlie  Rev.  J.  B.  Reade,  H.  W.  Diamond,  M.D. 
Members  of  Council — J.  B.   Sedgwiclc,  H.  P.  Robinson,  J.  Spode,  Sebastian  Davis, 
R.   Manners  Gordon,  Jabez  Huglies,  J.  E.  Mavall,  the  Rev.    J.    B.  Reade, 
J.  Anthony,  M.D.,  Mr.  John  Williams,  F.C.S.,  Mr.  "\Y.  England,  I\Ir.  G.  ^Vhar- 
ton  Simpson,  M.A.,  M.  Whiting-,  Jun.,  Wm.  Mayland,  and  Dr.  ^Iimn. 
Treasurer — Henrj-  White. 
ISecretartjS.  Spiller,  F.C.S. 

The  Ordinary  ^Meetings  of  the  Soeietj'  are  held  at  9,  Conduit  Street,  W.,  on  the 
second  Tuesday  of  each  month,  with  the  excei^tion  of  July,  August,  September,  and 
October. 

The  Annual  General  Meeting  is  held  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  February. 
The  CLaii-  is  taken  at  Eight  p.m. 


NOETH    LONDON    PHOTOGRAPHIC    ASSOCIATION. 
President— Ch^^rles  Woodward,  F.R.S.,  J.P. 

Vice-Presido/ts—G.  Shadbolt,  G.  Wharton  Simpson,  M.  A.,  W.  AV.  King,  A.  Goslett. 
Treasurer— B.  W.  HiU. 
Committee— J.  Socket,  W.  Bedford,  F.  W.  Hart,  C.  J.  Belton,  W.  Cooper,  E.  Dunmore, 

T.  Ross,  and  W.  Shave. 
Son.  Secretary/- J obn.  Bamett,  12,  Ockendon  Road,  Southgate  Road,  Islington. 

The  Ordinary  Meetings  of  the  INIembers  are  held  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  every 
month,  fi-om  October  to  June  inclusive,  at  ^Myddelton  Hall,  Islington,  at  Eight  p.m. 

The  Annual  Meeting  is  held  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  March,  when  a  report  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Association  is  rendered,  and  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  elected. 


SOUTH    LONDON    PHOTOGRAPHIC    SOCIETY. 

E.STABLISHED    TOR   THE    AdVANCEMEXT    OF    PHOTOGRAPHIC   ArT   AXU    ScIEXCE, 

May  IOth,  1859. 
President— The  Rev.  F.  F.  Statham,  M.A.,  F.G.S.,  &c. 

Vice-Presidents — Sebastian  Davis,  G.  Wharton  Simpson,  M.A.,  and  V.  Blanchard. 
Son.  Secretary — E.  Cocldng. 

Treasurer — Noel  E.  Fitch,  13,  Union  Sti-eet,  Borough. 

Committee— Uessrs.  Hart,  J.  Bockett,  C.  Pearce,  J,  Wergc,  C.  E.  Elliott,  J.  R.  John- 
son, J.  T.  Taylor,  and  A.  Bedford. 

The  Ordinary  Meetings  are  held  at  the  Citv*  of  London  College,  Leadenhall  Street, 
on  the  second  Thui-sday  of  every  month,  fi-om'  October  to  June  inclusive. 

This  Society  especially  aims  at  Art  cultivation  in  connection  with  Photograjjhy. 

The  Annual  Meeting  for  the  election  of  Officers  is  held  on  the  second  Thui-sday  in 
June. 
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THE    PI-.TOGRAPHIC    SOCIETY    OF    SCOTLAITD. 

IXSTITCTED    IX    1856. 

Fatrou—U.n.B..  the  Prince  of  Wal  s. 

President — Sir  David  Brevster,  K.H.,  F.R.S. 

Vice-Presidents — Rev.  D.  T.  K.  Druminond  and  George  Moir. 

Council — W.  Scott  Elliott,  Alex.  Young  Hemes,  C.  G.  H.  Kinnear,  James  Tunny, 

Horatio  Ross,  T.  B.  Johnston,  and  Ai'chd.  Brow-n. 
Hon.  Treasurer — H.  G.  Watson. 

Son.  Secret  a  nj — W.  D.  Clark,  MayfieLl  Loan.  Hon.  Awiitor — John  Cay. 

The  Meetings  of  the  Society  are  for  the  present  suspended. 


MANCHESTER    PHOTOGRAPHIC    SOCIETY. 

President— The  Rev.  St.  Vincent  Beechy,  M.A. 

Vice-Presidents — Messrs.  Lund,  ^labley,  Not  on,  Haywood,  and  Tobler. 
Council — The  President,  Vice-Presidents,  Messi-s.  Herbert,  Sanderson,  "Walker,  Chad- 
wick,  "Wade,  Coote,  Kershaw,  D.  "WinstiUiley,  Hooper,  and  "Wardley. 
Treasurer — H.  Young.  Hon.  Secretary — C.  Adin. 

The  Ordinary  Meetings  of  the  Society  arc  held  on  the  second  Thursday  of  each  month, 
at  half-past  six  o'clock. 

The  Annual  Meeting  for  the  election  of  Officers  is  held  on  the  second  Thursday  in 
October. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC    SECTION    OF     MANCHESTER    LITERARY    AND 
PHILOSOPHICAL    SOCIETY. 

President — Right  Rev.  Lord  Bishop  of  Manchester. 

Vice-Presidents— J.  P.  Joule,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c. ;  H.  E.  Roscoe,  B.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S., 

F.C.S.  ;  Joseph  Baxendell,  F.R.A.S. 
Secretari/ — A.  Brothers,  F.R.A.S. 
Treasurer— Iho^.  H.  NcviU. 
Council — J.  B.  Dancer,  F.R.A.S. ;  E.  C.  Buxton,  John  Rogerson,  Joseph  Sidehotham, 

Samuel  Cottam,  Leslie  J.  Montifiore, 


THE    PHOTOGRAPHIC    ASSOCIATION    OP    GLASGO-\Ar. 

Institvted  Femivaky  16th,  1860. 

Presidents — John  Jex  Long. 
Vice-Presidents — Edmund  Brace  and  A.  Mactear. 
Treasurer— G.  Bell. 

Hon.  Secretari/ — Archibald  Robertson,  88,  Glassford  Street. 

Council — Robert  Dodd,  John  SheriflF,  Peter  Kenedy,   Mr.  Laing,    Mr.  Bourne,   and 
Mr.  Barlas. 
The  meetings  have  been  for  some  time  suspended. 


THE    OLDHAM    PHOTOGRAPHIC    SOCIETY. 
President — Mr.  John  Green. 
Vice-President — Mr.  J.  R.  Ilcaton. 
Treasurer — Mr.  S.  Beverley. 
Council — Messrs.  Samuel  Siddall,  James  "Wngloy,  George  Hall,  Henry  Andrew,  and 

James  Hall. 
Secretari/ — G.  AValkcr,  117,  Henshaw  Street. 

Meet  at  the  "  Hare  and  Hounds"  Inn  the  last  Thursday  in  each  month. 
Annual  Meeting  last  Thursday  in  December. 
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AMATEUR    PHOTOGRAPHIC    ASSOCIATION. 

Fiysident—ll.'R.'H..  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

Vice-I'/rsidciits—'H.is  Grace  the  Archbishoi)  of  York,  the  most  Noble  the  Marquis  of 
Drogheda,  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Caithness,  the  Right  Hon.  the  Eaii  of 
Uxbridge. 

Council— Sir  Thomas  Maryon  Wilson,  Bart. ;  Lieut. -Colonel  the  Hon.  Dudley  F.  De 
Ross;  the  Hon.  L.  Wingfield;  M.  Marshall,  Chief  Cashier  of  the  Bank  of 
England  ;  Arthur  Farre,  M.D. ;  W.  Prideaux  ;  J.  Glaisher,  F.R.S.,  F.R.A.S., 
kc. ;  John  Y.  Gooch,  M.I.C.E.  ;  J.  D.  LknvelhTi,  F.R.S. ;  G.  Shadbolt. 

£eferees— James  Glaisher,  F.R.S. ,  F.R.A.S.,  &c.,  and  Georsre  Shadbolt. 

Sofi.  Secretary— Mr.  A.  J.  Melhuish,  F.R.A.S.,  12,  York  Place,  Portman  Square,  W. 


EDINBURGH    PHOTOGRAPHIC    SOCIETY. 

EsTAliLISHED    1861. 

President — Sheriff  Hallard. 

Vice-Presidents — Messrs.  George  H.  Slight  and  James  G.  Tunny. 
Council — James  Blackadder,  W.  D.  Clark,  Hugh  Rose,  J.  Scott  Moncrieff,  A.  Bums, 
James  Brvson,  James  Ross,  John  McNair,  Rev.  D.  T.  K.  Drummond,  Norman 
Macbeth,  J.  D.  Marwick,  Richd.  G.  Muir. 
Treasurer — ]Mr.  John  Hurrj'. 
Auditor — Mr.  A.  J.  Niven. 
iSccrctary — W.  H.  Davies. 
Curator — John  Peat. 

Meetings  fortnightly,  on  the  first  and  third  Wednesdays  in  each  month,  except  June, 
July,  August,  and  September,  in  which  mouths  the  Meetings  are  only  held  once. 
Pojiular  Meetings  on  the  third  Wednesdays  in  January,  February,  and  March. 
Annual  ]\Ieetin":  in  November. 


THE    SHEFFIELD    PHOTOGRAPHIC    SOCIETY. 

Established  1864. 
President— T.  T.  Griffiths,  M.D. 
Vice-Presidents — C.  J.  Fleming  and  H.  Seebohn. 
Council — J.  Thomas,  E.  Atkinson,  W.  Thompson,  G.  W.  Kirby. 
Treasurer — F.  Barber. 

Hon.  Secretary — J.  H.  Rawson,  30,  Sycamore  Street. 
The  Meetings  have  been  for  some  time  suspended. 


LIVERPOOL    AMATEUR    PHOTOGRAPHIC    ASSOCIATION. 

Established  1863. 

Patron — The  Earl  of  Caithness. 
President — Rev.  G.  J.  Banner. 
Vice-Presidents — O.  R.  Green  and  J.  Henderson. 

Council— Rev.  T.  B.  Banner,  W.  W.  Haves,  P.  Mawdslev,  E.  Roberts,  A.  Cooke, 
R.  Cooke,  E.  Phipps,  J.  A.  Forrest^  W.  H.  Wilson,  C.  Hubback,  W.  Atkins, 
G.  Wharmby 
Treasurer — Le^  is  Hughes. 
Hon.  Secret  an/ — Joseph  Gm-ton,  3,  Derwent  Road,  Stoncycroft. 

The  Ordinafv  Meetings  held  at  the  Free  Public  Library  and  Museum,  William  Brown 
Street,  at  half-past  six  o'clock  p.m.  (the  Council  meet  at  six),  on  the  last  Tuesday  in 
each  month. 

Annual  Meeting  in  December. 
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^ximb  ot  |l!r0ta0rit;glTlT  far  1868. 

The  annals  of  photography  duriuf;  the  last  three  or  four  years  have  been 
singularly  barren  of  great  discoveries,  startling  novelties,  or  specific  indica- 
tions presenting  at  first  sight  the  assured  evidences  of  rapid  progress. 
And  yet  there  has  been  unquestionable  advancement ;  some  novelties  there 
have  been,  too,  of  interest ;  but  the  chief  advancement  has  been  that  of 
steady  growth  and  development :  of  culture  of  the  territories  of  the  art 
already  won  in  former  years.  The  year  1868  has  not  been  in  this 
respect  an  exception  to  its  immediate  predecessors,  although  perhaps  less 
drearily  stagnant  than  the  two  preceding  years.  It  has  not  passed  with- 
out the  advent  of  some  novelties  of  interest  :  art  progress,  too,  has  been 
marked  and  gratifying ;  greater  command  over  technical  conditions  has  been 
secured  in  many  respects  ;  an  active  interest  in  the  art  has  prevailed,  and 
there  have  been  indications  of  reviving  commercial  prosperity. 

Of  primary  importance,  because  most  needed,  has  been  the  increased 
interest  manifested  by  photographers  in  the  development  of  the  art  capa- 
bilities of  photography.  The  evidences  of  an  increased  interest  in  such  a 
direction  are  rarely  of  a  demonstrative  kind;  but  they  have  been 
sufficiently  marked  in  various  modes.  The  recent  exhibition  of  the 
Photographic  Society  afforded  satisfactory  illustration  of  progress  in  this 
direction.  That  increased  technical  excellence  should  prevail  is  a  natural 
result  of  experiment  and  practice  ;  artistic  development  is  less  necessarily 
an  inherent  element  in  the  growth  of  the  art.  But  in  the  greater  part  of 
the  work  exhibited  in  Conduit  Street  there  was  the  unquestionable  evidence 
that  the  mastery  over  technical  conditions  had  been  applied  to  secure,  or 
try  to  secure,  good  pictorial  results.  The  portraits  of  ^I.  Adam-Salomon, 
which,  in  a  previous  year,  excited  wonder,  doubt,  and  discussion,  have 
during  the  past  year  excited  emulation,  conveyed  instruction,  and  de- 
veloped altogether  a  higher  aim  in  photographic  portraiture.  A  clear, 
practical,  and  exhaustive  series  of  lessons  on  the  application  of  photography 
to  the  production  of  pictorial  effect,  written  by  :Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson,  and 
published  in  the  Fhotograi'Hic  News,  has  aided  materially  in  stimulating 
and  guiding  the  impulse  for  securing  more  artistic  results.  Other  educa- 
tional agencies  tending  to  art  culture  have  been  in  operation,  and  the 
results  have  been  manifested  in  the  higher  range  of  pictorial  excellence 
attained,  and  in  the  more  general  recognition  of  its  importance. 

In  the  ordinary  method  of  producing  negatives  by  the  wet  process  little 
change  or  modification  has  been  made.  With  the  exception  of  a  more 
general  appreciation  of  the  value  of  ripeness  in  bromo-iotlized  collodion,  no 
change  has  been  sought  or  made  in  this  direction.  'I'he  use  of  perman- 
ganate of  potash,  as  an  agent  in  removing  organic  impurities  from  the 
nitrate  bath,  lirought  under  special  attention  by  ^Ir.  .1.  11.  Johnson,  has 
■excited  much  attention,  and  the  method  proposed  promises  to  prove  one  of 
the  permanently  valuable  aids  to  photographers.  INlr.  ^IcLachlan  called 
the  attention  of  photographers,  early  in  the  year,  to  an  improved  mode 
of  working  the  wet  process,  promising  a  greater  degree  of  certainty  than 
had  been  hitherto  attained.    His  communication  pointed  out  the  especial 
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importance  of  submitting  a  neutral  silver  bath  to  the  long-continued  action 
of  sunlight,  whereby  it  was  alleged  to  acquire  a  capability  of  giving  clean 
bright  negatives  when  worked  in  a  slightly  alkaline  condition  with  a 
neutral  coUodiou.  The  result  of  the  communication  was  not  so  important 
as  had  been  anticipated  ;  but  it  called  increased  attention  to  the  value  of 
sunlight  in  removing  impurities  from  the  nitrate  bath,  and  to  the  import- 
ance of  neutral  conditions  when  all  the  materials  used  were  in  a  harmonious 
condition.  Mr.  Rejlander  proposed,  as  a  method  of  employing  light  in 
reducing  and  eliminating  impurities  from  the  nitrate  bath,  that  the  latter 
should  be  kept  in  daylight  when  not  in  use,  instead  of  in  the  dark  room, 
as  the  general  jjractice  had  hitherto  been.  By  this  means  and  constant 
filtering,  organic  impurities  would  be  removed  as  gradually  and  certaiidy 
as  they  were  introduced  into  the  solution. 

Developing  processes  in  relation  to  wet  collodion  remain  the  same,  and 
simple  iron  solutions  are  most  commonly  used.  with,  under  some  circum- 
stances, organic  additions.  The  practice  of  completing  the  intensification 
with  the  same  solution  as  that  used  in  development  is  becoming  more  com- 
mon, and  intensification  as  a  separate  and  distinct  operation  is  less  fre- 
quently employed.  Mr.  Robinson  has  pointed  out  the  important  fact  that 
keeping  the  plate  in  active  motion  during  development  favours  the 
tendency  to  aggregation  in  the  silver  deposit,  and  produces  intensity ;  whUst 
allowing  the  solutions  on  the  film  to  remain  without  agitation  tends  to 
the  production  of  detail  and  softness.  ]Mr.  Wharton  Simpson  has  intro- 
duced a  new  intensifying  agent,  consisting  of  a  solution  of  permanganate 
of  potash.  This,  applied  to  the  fixed  and  washed  negative,  precipitates  on 
the  image  binoside  of  manganese,  giving  an  intensely  brown  non-actinic 
colour  to  the  image.  A  transparency  treated  in  the  same  way,  and  burnt- 
in,  would  probably  give  a  fine  enamel  photograph,  as  oxide  of  manganese 
forms  a  fine  vitreous  black. 

Ury  processes  have  not  undergone  much  change.  The  coUodio-bromide 
process  has  obtained  more  general  attention,  and  various  modifications 
have  been  proposed.  Sir.  Gordon's  gimi  process  has  been  found  by  many 
to  be  one  of  the  most  perfect  processes,  both  as  regards  sensitiveness  and 
keeping  qualities.  The  substitution  of  iron  development  for  the  alkaline 
method  has  been  found  to  be  a  great  imjarovement  in  this  process.  The 
coffee  process  has  continued  to  give  favourable  results.  ]M.  de  Constant, 
an  eminent  experimentalist,  speaks  highly  of  the  keeping  properties  of  the 
plates.  We  anticipate  some  important  additions  to  dry-plate  photography 
as  a  result  of  this  gentleman's  recent  experiments. 

Printing  processes  have  continued  to  receive  attention.  Carbon  print- 
ing has  steadily  progressed.  An  association  has  been  formed  under  the 
name  of  the  Autotype  Company,  with  a  special  view  to  working  ]Mr.  Swan's 
process  in  the  reproduction  of  works  of  fine  art,  and  it  is  already  actively 
engaged.  Various  modes  of  simplifying  the  operations  have  been  discussed^ 
and  means  of  working  with  single  transfers  have  been  proposed.  ]Mr.  Blair, 
of  Perth,  an  old  carbon  expei'imeutalist,  has  produced  some  very  admirable 
results  in  this  direction,  and  also  in  working  altogether  without  transfer. 
Silver  printing  has  not  undergone  much  modification ;  but  renewed 
interest  has  been  taken  m  the   various  modes   of  securing  permanency. 
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In  connection  with  this  subject  the  question  has  been  again  discussed 
as  to  the  advantages  of  separate  fixing  and  toning,  and  some  fresh 
experiments  have  been  tried  with  methods  of  fixing  and  toning  in  one 
operation,  hyi^osulphite  of  ammonia  having  been  tried  in  some  cases,  in  the 
hope  that  its  fixing  powers  vrould  be  more  perfect  than  those  of  hyposul- 
phite of  soda.  This  agent  is  found  very  useful ;  but  there  is  no  probability 
of  a  genei'al  return  to  fixing  and  toning  in  one  bath. 

Associated  with  aims  in  the  direction  of  isermauency,  eifort  has  been 
made  also  in  various  ways  to  secure  such  aid  as  printing  can  afPord  in 
securing  artistic  results.  Mr.  Fry  suggested  an  ingenious  method  of  mask- 
ing to  secure  more  gradation,  especially  with  hard  negatives,  his  plan  being 
to  use  a  transparency  obtained  from  the  negative,  to  be  applied  outside 
the  pressure-frame  when  the  printing  is  partially  effected.  Various  attempts 
have  been  made,  Avith  considerable  success,  to  introduce  natural  landscape 
effects  into  the  backgrounds  of  portraits ;  and  ingenious  methods  of  double 
printing,  or  producing  double  negatives,  for  effecting  this,  have  been 
suggested.  INI.  de  Constant  has  produced  very  artistic  landscape  results  by 
printing  with  lac  and  borate  or  phosphate  of  silver  on  tinted  drawing  papers. 
This  is  a  method  deserving  of  much  attention.  2\lr.  Burgess's  Eburneiun 
process  has  received  renewed  a,ttention  during  the  year,  and  its  practice  is 
becoming  more  popular. 

CoUodio-chloride  printing  processes  are  progTCSsing.  Several  manu- 
facturers on  the  continent  have  commenced  the  issue  of  sensitive  collodio- 
chloride  paper  ready  for  use ;  that  of  Oberuetter  having  been  already 
introduced  into  this  country.  A  permanently  sensitive  albumuiized  paper 
introduced  by  M.  Carrier  promises  to  be  usefid  in  many  circumstances. 
Enlarging  processes  have  not  varied  much,  except,  possibly,  in  the  use  of 
better  developing  processes,  and  in  the  introduction  of  a  method  of  using 
magnesium  ribbon  as  a  valuable  source  of  light  for  enlarging.  Vitreous  or 
ceramic  printing  processes,  at  one  time  neglected  in  this  country,  have  pro- 
gressed ;  and  the  best  productions  of  Mr.  Henderson,  an  English  photo- 
grapher, fall  very  little  short  of  those  of  the  best  artists  in  France  and 
other  parts  of  continental  Europe. 

Little  change  or  progress  has  been  made  in  photolithographic  or  photo- 
engraving processes.  Several  processes,  apparently  analogous  to  that  of 
M.  Tessie  du  ]\Iotay,  have  been  talked  of,  but  none  appear  yet  to  have 
been  introduced  into  commerce.  Mr.  Swan  describes  a  new  lithographic 
process  on  another  page  of  this  annual.  A  very  complete  and  exhaustive 
description  of  photolithographic  and  zincographic  processes,  by  Lieut. 
Waterhouse,  has  appeared  in  the  riiOTOGKAriiic  Xews  during  the  year. 
Mr.  Grigg  described  and  demonstrated,  at  the  Photographic  Society,  an 
excellent  process  of  photolithography,  not  much  differing  from  the  ordinary 
transfer  process,  except  in  the  fact  that  a  method  of  Avashing  off  the  transfer 
with  colli  water  instead  of  hot  was  employed.  The  same  gentleman  has 
exhibited  good  work  from  surface-printing  blocks  obtained  by  photographic 
means.  ]\lr.  Fruwirth's  i)liototypic  process  of  a  similar  kind  has  produced 
very  tine  results  indeed  in  this  direction.  As  yet,  no  mechanical  printing 
process  perfectly  rendering  photographic  half-tone  has  been  published, 
except  that  of  3Ir.  ^^'^oodbury.     "S'arious  accounts  have  reached  us  recently, 
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however,  of  a  process  discovered  by  M.  Albert,  of  Munich,  by  which  a  very 
near  approximation  to  perfect  half-tone  is  produced.  The  new  process  is 
named  photovitrotypy. 

The  important  subject  of  the  changes  effected  in  the  glass  by  the  action 
of  sunlight  has  received  attention  during  the  year,  Mr.  Gatfield,  of  Boston, 
having  published  the  result  of  an  extended  series  of  experiments  in  this 
direction.  Valuable  information  for  the  guidance  of  the  photographer 
in  selecting  the  glass  for  the  window  of  his  studio  will  probably  be  fur- 
nished as  the  final  result  of  these  researches. 

The  subject  of  disease  in  connection  with  the  practice  of  photography 
has  received  some  attention  during  the  year.  That  jihotographers  are 
often  subjected  to  trying  conditions  produced  by  fumes  of  chemicals,  irre- 
gular meal  times,  mental  strain,  and  the  heat  of  a  glass-liouse,  seems  to  be 
pretty  generally  recognized ;  but  it  is  also  admitted  that  by  care  most  of 
the  dangers  of  these  conditions  may  be  eliminated.  Attention  to  ventila- 
tion, especially  of  the  dark  room  ;  avoidance  of  the  use  of  unnecessarily- 
dangerous  chemicals,  such  as  cyanide  of  potassimn  ;  care  in  using  other 
chemicals,  and  a  little  prudence  in  general  habit,  it  is  believed,  by  the  best- 
informed,  will  give  the  photographer  immunity  from  any  greater  risk  in 
the  exercise  of  his  profession  than  pertains  to  most  other  occujaations. 
The  operation  of  the  new  Pharmacy  Act,  limiting  the  sale  of  poisons, 
will  probably  reduce  the  unnecessary  employment  of  some  dangerous 
chemicals. 

In  the  theory  of  photography  no  novelty  has  been  promulgated,  and  but 
little  if  any  progress  made.  Its  general  practice  has,  however,  improved^ 
and  its  applications  generally  have  been  extended. 

A  subject  of  permanent  interest  to  professional  photographers  has  been 
frequently  discussed  during  the  year :  Ave  refer  to  the  status  of  photographers  ; 
and,  in  connection  with  it,  the  tendency  to  ruinous  competition,  with  its 
concomitant,  low  prices  and  bad  work.  That  competition  should  direct  the 
energies  of  jshotographers  to  efforts  to  produce  perfect  results  rather  than 
to  the  cheapening  of  production,  scarcely  needs  stating ;  but  in  a  body  of 
a  mixed  character,  comprising  men  of  all  phases  of  habit,  education,  and 
antecedent,  it  is  clear  that  no  standard  of  excellence  can  be  laid  dowai,  nor 
rate  of  prices  determined.  But  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  tendency 
amongst  photographers,  as  evidenced  in  these  discussions,  is  to  arrive  at 
a  higher  standard,  and  elevate  the  general  status  of  their  profession. 

Photographic  Societies  have  not  increased  in  number,  and,  in  some  cases, 
have  sunk  into  a  state  of  inactivity ;  but  the  metropolitan  societies  and 
some  of  the  provincial  societies  have  manifested  a  growing  vitality  and 
usefulness. 

The  question  of  the  formation  of  a  Relief  Fund  of  some  kind  has  been 
much  discussed,  and  its  imjjortance  seems  to  be  more  generally  recog- 
nized ;  but  as  yet  no  definite  steps  have  been  taken  for  its  realization. 

Some  of  the  prominent  names  associated  with  the  art  have  been  removed 
from  the  lists  of  its  living  votaries.  Death  has  removed  M.  Claudet,  the 
oldest  professional  photographer  ;  Mr.  Thurston  Thompson,  a  well-known 
art  photographer  ;  and  ]Mr.  Pouting  and  INIr.  Barber,  both  photographic 
chemists  ;  as  Avell  as  some  others  less  known  to  the  community. 
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A  WORD  ON  ART  IN  PHOTOGRAPPIY. 

BY  ADAM-SALOMON. 

It  is  a  great  error  to  suppose  that  success  in  photography  can  be  attained 
without  knowledge  and  skill  in  the  practice  of  art,  and  in  the  apj^Hcation 
of  photography  to  portraiture  this  intei'vention  of  art  is  indispensable. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  define  a  term  of  very  comprehensive  meaning, 
but  I  may  remark  that  by  the  word  art,  I  mean  taste  and  conception  in 
relation  to  pictorial  fitness  in  their  most  refined  sense. 

I  never  could  understand  how  it  could  for  one  moment  be  affirmed  or 
admitted  that  the  sulalime  discovery  of  photography  had  furnished  us  with 
a  mere  machine,  ingenious  and  wonderful,  but  rough,  unrefined,  fit  only  to 
reproduce  nature  crudely.  This  imputation  might  aloae  be  admissible  if 
the  power  to  fix  instantaneously  divers  images  and  expressions — to 

"  Catch,  ere  she  change,  the  Cynthia  of  the  minute  " — 
could  not  be  regulated  by  human  intelligence,  arranged,  modified,  refined 
in  accordance  with  the  artist's  conception.  We  know  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  power  to  vary  and  modify  the  final  result  in  photography  is  very 
great,  in  proof  of  which  we  have  only  to  point  to  the  works  of  different 
photographers  in  illustration  of  the  plastic  power  exercised. 

I  have  always  entertained  a  profound  conviction  that  the  photographic 
instrument  should  be,  in  the  hands  of  the  photographer,  simjjly  what  the 
brush  is  to  the  painter,  the  chisel  to  the  sculptor,  the  pen  to  the  poet. 
But  what  would  the  chisel,  the  brush,  the  pen  be  worth,  if  they  were  not 
under  the  control  of  mind  ? 

The  photographer's  first  care  should  be  to  study  his  model  before 
placing  it  under  the  objective's  inflexible  and  undiscriminating  eye.  Here 
begins  the  role  of  light,  with  the  infinite  gradations  by  which  it  can  indi- 
cate form.  It  is  therefore  of  the  utmost  importance  to  comprehend  the 
characteristics  of  the  model,  and  how  they  may  be  best  rendered,  so  as  to 
modify  the  action  of  light,  and  thus  secure  in  the  portrait  suggestions  of  the 
true  type  and  character  of  the  sitter. 

There  are  many  examples  of  the  great  masters  with  whose  works  all  artists 
should  be  familiar  ;  and  the  remembrance  of  these  will  always  stimulate  and 
suggest  invention.  In  arranging  living  models,  however,  no  artist  Avill 
succeed  if  he  attempt  to  imitate  pictures.  Each  subject  should  be 
treated  according  to  its  own  requirements — its  own  individualism.  But  a 
knowledge  of  good  works  will  aid  invention,  and  it  will  be  found  that  one 
subject  may  be  treated  with  advantage  after  the  style  of  one  master,  and 
another  after  the  style  of  another.  One  subject  would  inspire  a  Titian, 
another  a  Raphael,  a  third  Vandyck,  and  others  in  succession — a  Velasquez, 
a,  Lawrence,  a  Rubens,  a  Reynolds,  or  a  Holbein. 

When  the  artist  is  interested  in  his  work,  and  believes  in  his  art,  it 
becomes  wonderfully  plastic,  and  the  materials  wonderfully  tractable  in  his 
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hands,  and  he  soon  ceases  to  be  concerned  about  his  tools.  For  ray  own 
part,  I  lose  sight  of  considerations  as  to  the  mechanical  appliances,  except 
so  far  as  they  require  to  be  accommodated  to  the  necessities  of  the  picture. 
The  rough  instrument  ceases  to  exist  for  me,  absorbed  as  I  am  by  the  idea 
of  reproducing  my  ideal.     Where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way. 

In  photography,  as  in  art,  when  the  sentiment  is  energetic,  it  can  never 
be  sterile. 


RAPID  SOI.au  camera  PRINTIXG. 

BY  J.   E.   MAYALL. 

As  the  manipulations  are  well-known,  I  simply  append  formulae  for  a 
developing  process  giving  almost  perfect  results : — 

I. — ^Bromide  of  potassium  ...         ...         ...     10  grains 

Lactate  of  ammonia    ...         ...         ...         ...       1  grain 

Water  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...       1  ounce. 

Boil  gently,  filter,  pour  into  a  flat  dish  sufficient  to  float  for  two  minutes 
a  sheet  of  albuminized  paper  of  any  maker,  then  dry. 

II. — ^Nitrate  of  silver  ...         ...         ...         ...     20  grains 

Citric  acid       ...         ...         ...         ...         ...       o      ,, 

Water  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...       1  ounce. 

Float  on  this  solution,  as  before  on  ISTo.  1 ;  gently  dry,  or  nearly,  in  the  dark  ; 
expose  in  the  solar  camera  from  three  to  fifteen  seconds  in  the  sunlight,  and 
from  fifteen  to  ninety  seconds  in  clear  daylight,  Avithout  sun. 

III. — A  saturated  solution  of  gallic  acid,  to  one  -pint  of  which  add 
one  ounce  of  alcohol  and  a  few  grains  of  bromide  of  ammonium  ;  float  the 
exposed  sheet  on  this,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  image  will  appear ;  then 
lay  the  sheet  flat  on  a  board,  Avith  image  uppermost,  coax  out  with  fresh 
gallic  acid;  wash  ofi^  well,  and  redevelop  with  gallic  acid.  ^Vhen  the  image 
is  entirely  developed  it  will  be  rather  red ;  but  the  tone  can  be  obtained  of 
chocolate-brown  by  washing  over  with  a  solution  of — 

Lactate  of  iron 1  grain 

Water      ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     1  ounce. 

Fix  as  usual,  wash,  dry,  and  the  print  is  finished. — Q.  E.  F. 

N.B. — All  the  lactates  are  valuable  in  giving  sensitiveness  and  per- 
manence. Moderately-dense  negatives,  not  too  thin,  are  the  best  for  this 
process.  I  find  a  grain  of  iodide  of  ammoniimi,  or  one  drop  of  tincture  of 
iodine  per  ounce,  is  very  good  for  the  first  process,  when  the  negative  is  weal-. 


SOMETHING  ABOUT  DEVELOPMENT  AND  INTENSIFICATION. 

BY   H.   P.    ROBINSON. 

I  TAKE  a  subject  Avith  which  every  photographer  is  supposed  to  be  perfectly 
acquainted  ;  but  there  are  several  little  delicacies  of  manipulation  in 
developing — about  which  those  who  know  enough  need  not  read — worth 
describing,  as  they  may  be  useful  to  some  readers  of  the  Year-Book. 
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"When  a  sensitive  plate  has  been  exposed  to  the  image  formed  by  a  lens 
in  a  camera,  it  has  impressed  upon  it  a  latent  image,  which  is  brought  out 
by  the  action  of  a  reducing  agent,  and,  in  most  cases,  to  render  it  fit  for 
printing  purposes,  it  requires  further  intensifying.  Tliis  operation  is 
usually  performed,  first,  by  the  action  of  protosulphate  of  iron ;  and, 
second,  a  solution  of  pyrogallic  acid  to  -which  acetic  acid  and  a  few  drops 
of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  have  been  added. 

There  are  many  disadvantages  in  this  method.  It  is  complicated  ;  it  is 
a  double  process,  requiring  two  chemical  solutions  ;  and  it  renders  neces- 
sary the  oijeration  of  washing  between  the  application  to  the  film  of  the 
iron  developer  and  pyi'ogallic  intensifier  ;  and.  moreover — which  is  of  much 
more  importance — negatives  intensified  ^vith  pyrogallic  acid,  however 
cleverly  they  may  be  manipulated,  do  not  possess  the  same  beautiful 
qualities,  nor,  especially  in  landscape,  give  the  same  suggestion  of  light 
and  atmosphere,  which  is  rendered  by  those  developed  and  intensified  with 
iron  by  the  method  I  am  about  to  describe. 

Two  or  three  years  ago  many  operators  ran  enthusiastically  after  a 
developer  containing  an  organic  substance,  such  as  gelatine,  a  compound 
which  my  experimenting  led  me  to  strongly  denounce,  not  only  because  it 
was  an  unnecessary  complication — restraining  the  action  even  when  used 
in  small  quantities,  thereby  prolonging  the  exposure  and  tending  to  cause 
bubbles,  which  marked  the  film  and  formed  streaks — but  because  it  reduced 
protosulphate  of  iron  down  to  the  level  of  i^yrogallic  acid  as  a  developer, 
giving  the  same  chalky  lights,  and  causing  the  same  loss  of  dayhght  effect 
in  the  picture.  In  my  own  practice  I  find  the  ordinary  iron  developer,  of 
the  strength  of  about  20  gi-ains  to  the  ounce,  quite  sufficient  for  all  pui-- 
poses.  It  is  well  known  to  bring  out  a  shortly-exposed  image  better  than 
any  other,  and — which  is  not  so  generally  known — it  will  allow  of  any 
amount  of  intensification,  leaving  the  tones  in  harmonious  relation. 

"\^^len  the  dark  slide  containing  the  exposed  plate  is  brought  into  the 
developing  room,  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  lie  flat  on  the  table,  but  should 
be  placed  upright  or  maintained  in  an  inclined  position  while  the  plate  is 
being  removed.  If  the  accmuulated  silver  solution  at  the  bottom  of  the 
frame  be  allowed  to  run  over  the  surface,  stains  will  inevitably  occur. 

During  development,  I  prefer  holding  sizes  up  to  ten  by  eight  between 
the  fingers  and  thumb  ;  but  for  larger  sizes  I  place  the  plate  on  a  flat  half- 
inch  board,  shaped  after  this  fashion — 


( f 

^      —" 

::^ 


The  little  cross-piece  near  the  handle  helps  to  hold  the  plate  in  position, 
and  prevents  the  solution  niuning  over  the  hands.     The  board  should  be 
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wetted  before  use,  and  the  plate  will  be  found  to  be  quite  safe,  except  in 
the  most  reckless  hands. 

The  developer  should  be  poured  on  with  a  full,  free  sweep.  As  little  as 
possible  should  be  allowed  to  flow  over  the  edge,  because  it  carries  with  it 
silver  which  is  necessary  to  vigour  ;  but,  notwithstanding  this,  it  is  better 
to  let  a  little  escape  than  to  cause  stains  and  markings,  which  will  certainly 
appear  if  there  is  any  hesitation  in  the  application.  If  the  plate  has  been 
properly  exposed,  the  image  will  come  out  gradually,  but  rather  quickly, 
and  in  a  short  time  it  will  have  attained  nearly  sufficient  intensity,  but  not 
quite,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  intensification  will  proceed  no  further. 
Soon  after  the  developer  has  been  poured  on,  the  experienced  eye  will 
detect,  if  they  exist,  any  places  that  may  appear  too  dark  or  wanting  in 
detail  in  the  finished  print.  These  may  be  brought  out  by  rapid  and 
repeated  applications  of  the  developer  to  these  dark  places.  This  plan  is 
wonderfully  effective  when  black  velvet  forms  part  of  the  picture,  and  has 
been  slightly  under-exposed.  If  the  developer  has  not  become  very  muddy, 
it  should  now  be  poured  back  into  the  measure,  and  a  few  drops  of  silver 
solution  added.  If  the  iron  solution  has  become  very  thick,  a  new  portion 
should  be  taken.  When  this  is  poured  on  the  plate — which,  recollect,  has 
not  been  washed — ^the  intensification  will  be  found  to  proceed  in  a  very 
satisfactory  manner.  It  does  not  always  occur  that  it  is  advisable  to  pass 
the  second  application  entirely  over  the  plate.  The  possibility  of  partial 
or  local  development  is  an  enormous  power  in  the  hands  of  an  artist  who 
knows  how  to  use  without  abusing  it.  It  will  be  found  that  the  chiaroscuro 
of  the  picture  can  be  very  much  controlled  by  pouring  the  intensifier  on  and 
off  any  particular  part  that  it  may  be  thought  proper  to  lighten  or  cause 
to  be  more  brilliant.  The  image  may  now  be  fixed.  I  prefer  to  use  hypo 
myself  for  that  purpose. 

If  it  should  be  found  that  the  exposure  has  been  insufficient,  the  first 
quantity  of  developer,  before  the  silver  has  been  added,  should  be  allowed 
to  remain  for  a  long  time  on  the  plate,  gently  moving  occasionally,  to  pre- 
vent stains.  It  is  a  curious  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  hitherto  unnoticed  fact, 
that  if  the  developer  is  allowed  to  remain  quietly  on  the  exposed  fihn, 
develojDuient  will  go  on  without  much  intensification  ;  but  that  if  it  is 
briskly  moved  or  rapidly  poured  on  and  off,  the  image  piles  up  quickly, 
without  penetrating  rmduly  into  the  shadows.  A  knowledge  of  this  is  use- 
ful to  the  photographer,  because  it  enables  him  to  produce  the  same  re- 
sults with  differently  exposed  plates,  within  certain  limits.  Although  this 
is  intended  to  be  a  practical  paper,  and  it  is  more  useful  to  the  photographer 
to  be  aware  that  a  fact  exists,  and  how  to  apply  it,  than  to  know  the  cause 
of  its  existence,  there  are  many  who  think  it  necessary  to  know  the  theory 
of  their  operations.  I  mentioned  the  above  curious  bit  of  experience  to 
our  Editor  some  time  ago,  and  in  an  article  in  the  News  he  suggests  the 
following  theory  to  account  for  it,  with  which  I  entirely  agree  : — 

Wc  think  we  can  offer  an  explanation  of  the  probable  causes  in  operation  which  will 
accoimt  satisfactorily  for  the  result.  When  an  ordinary  developer  is  applied  to  the 
exposed  film,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  high  lights  appear  first,  the  half  lights 
following,  and  so  in  regular  succession,  the  least  illuminated  details  being  developed 
last.  It  will  also  bo  observed  that  in  the  process  of  development  there  is  a  natural 
tendency  to  aggregation  in  the  deposit  of  silver  :  whci'ever  light  has  most  acted,  there 
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silver  will  be  most  readily  precipitated,  and  hence,  in  an  under-exposed  picture,  the 
lights  acquire  p-eat  density  before  imperfectly  illuminated  details  are  brought  out  at  aU. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  whilst  the  haloid  salts  of  silver  in  the  film — the  iodide  and 
bromide — form  the  initial  image,  appreciable  thickness  and  printing  power  are  obtained 
from  the  free  nitrate  on  the  film.  If  these  facts  are  borne  in  mind,  then,  it  will  be  seen, 
that  after  the  developer  is  applied  a  double  action  is  in  progress,  the  image  formed  by 
light  on  the  bromo-iodide  of  silver  is  in  course  of  development,  and  the  free  nitrate  of 
silver  present  is  in  course  of  precipitation  on  that  image,  giving  it  a  certain  degree  of 
appreciable  density,  the  rapidity  of  the  precipitation  of  silver  being  in  the  ratio  in  which 
light  has  acted.  If,  then,  the  plate  be  kept  still,  the  free  nitrate  of  silver,  being  equally 
spread  over  the  surface  of  the  plate,  is  gradually  precipitated,  and  the  lesser  lights, 
commonly  called  the  detail,  slowly  but  surely  acc^uire  sufficient  density  from  the  pre- 
cipitation of  the  nitrate  of  silver  immediately  in  contact  to  give  them  printing  value ; 
and  the  higher  lights,  only  securing  the  precipitation  upon  them  of  as  much  free- 
nitrate  as  is  in  contact  with  them,  do  not  acquire  excess  of  density.  The  result  is  a 
negative  in  which  detail  rather  than  intensity  prevails.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
plate  be  kept  moving,  the  tendency  to  aggregation  is  brought  into  active  operation. 
The  free  nitrate  solution  being  kept  in  motion  over  various  pai'ts  of  the  plate,  the  lights, 
which  are  brought  out  first,  having  secured  the  precipitation  upon  themselves  of  the 
silver  solution  in  immediate  contact  with  them,  find  themselves  in  constant  contact 
with  a  fresh  supply,  which  in  turn  is  precipitated  upon  the  parts  M-hich  in  virtue  of  the 
greater  action  of  light  have  the  greater  attraction  for  it.  The  lights  thus  go  on  rapidly 
aggregating  the  deposit  of  silver.  In  the  meantime  the  minor  lights,  consisting  of  the 
detail  in  the  shadows,  suffer  in  two  ways :  first,  they  are  robbed  of  the  silver  which 
should  have  helped  to  build  them  up ;  and  in  the  next  place,  the  high  lights  qiiickly 
acquiring  sufficient  density,  the  development  is  stopped,  of  necessity,  before  the  less- 
illuminated  portions  have  had  time  for  full  development. 

We  think  that  on  this  view  of  the  case  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  perfectly  natural  that 
keeping  the  plate  in  motion  should  tend  to  give  intensity  to  the  lights,  and  keeping  h 
still  should  tend  to  give  full  value  to  the  less  illuminated  details.  We  have  before 
pointed  out  that  the  use  of  a  weak  developer  tends  to  the  production  of  contrast,  and 
the  use  of  a  strong  developer  to  harmony,  the  tendency  in  both  cases  being  due  to 
causes  similar  to  those  we  have  just  explained :  a  weak  develoj^er,  acting  slowly, 
permits  of  the  aggregation  of  deposit  by  the  lights,  whilst  a  strong  developer,  acting 
quickly,  brings  out  the  detail  rapidly,  and,  at  the  same  time,  precipitates  the  full  pro- 
portion of  silver  thereon. 

It  occasionally  happens,  as  in  the  case  of  children's  portraits,  that  it  is 
of  importance  to  bring  up  to  printing  pitch  a  very  much  under-exposed 
image.  In  this  event  a  hot  developer  will  be  found  very  useful,  or  one 
containing  double  the  quantity  of  iron. 

If  the  plate  has  been  rather  over-exposed,  and  the  image  comes  rapidly 
out,  it  should  be  washed  at  once,  and  then  intensified  with  iron,  the  solu- 
tion being  passed  over  the  washed  plate  before  the  silver  is  added,  or  stains 
will  occur.  The  water  appears,  in  a  great  measure,  to  stny  further  develop- 
ment. If  the  plate  has  been  ve7-y  tnuck  over-exposed,  then,  after  washing, 
the  well-known  solution  of  tincture  of  iodine  in  iodide  of  potassiiun  and 
water*  should  be  poured  over  the  plate,  which  must  be  again  washed  and 
intensified  as  before  directed.  The  iodine  solution  effectually  stops  all 
further  development,  but  allows  and  assists  intensification  to  take  place 
afterwards.  Negatives  so  treated  will  be  found  exceedingly  clear  and 
brilliant. 


*  This  valuable  preparation,  which  every  photographer  should  have  at  hand,  was  sug- 
pcste'i  by  Sir.  Simpson,  and  consists  of  water  10  ounces,  iodide  of  po'assium  5  grains,  tincture 
of  iodine  sufficient  to  produce  a  pale  sherry  colour. 
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WASHED  VrET  PLATES:   THEIR  ADV^^JsTTAGES,  AXD  HOW 
TO  PREPARE  THEM. 

BY  JABEZ  HUGHES. 

More  than  twelve  years  since  Mr.  Phillips  read  a  paper  at  the  Bir- 
mingham Photographic  Society,  on  a  "  Distilled  Water  Preservative  Pro- 
cess." Nothing  could  be  simpler  ;  it  was  to  immerse  the  plate  in  distilled 
water  directly  it  came  sensitized  from  the  nitrate  bath,  and  to  allow  it  to 
remain  there  till  wanted ;  then  expose,  the  plate  being  still  wet,  and 
develop  by  pouring  over,  first  a  15-grain  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and 
followed  by  the  usual  iron  developer.  The  picture  was  said  to  be  in  aU. 
respects  like  a  usual  wet  plate  one.  It  is  not  for  me  to  account  why  this 
variation — for  it  can  hardly  be  called  a  "  process" — has  not  been  suffi- 
ciently appreciated,  but,  from  a  considerable  experience  during  the  last 
twelvemonth.  I  can  vouch  for  its  usefulness  under  many  conditions  where 
the  usual  wet  jirocess  is  apt  to  break  down.  Li  my  working  of  it  I  have 
only  added  a  -s'essel  containing  distilled  water  to  my  usual  apparatus.  I 
prepare  the  plate  and  sensitize  in  the  usual  manner,  and  then  pass  it  on 
to  the  distilled  water  dipping-bath ;  and  in  about  a  minute,  with  a  little 
agitation,  all  the  gTeasy  lines  disappear,  and  the  plate  is  ready  for  use  ;  or 
it  may  remain  unimpaired  for  hours  in  this  distilled  water  bath,  ready  at 
any  time  to  be  put  in  the  dark  slide,  and  used  as  an  ordinary  sensitive  wet 
plate.  Although,  by  soaking  in  the  distUled  water,  nearly  all  the  free 
nitrate  of  silver  has  been  washed  out  of  the  film,  yet  the  plate  is  as  sen- 
sitive as  evQY.  and  only  the  same  exposure  must  be  given  in  the  camera 
as  if  the  plate  had  not  received  the  special  treatment.  After  exposure, 
and  before  development,  the  plate  must  be  re-immersed  in  the  usual 
nitrate  of  siiAer  bath,  and  be  allowed  to  remain  sufficiently  long  to  be 
saturated  v.'ith  the  silver  solution.  A  mere  dip  in  the  bath  is  not  enough  ■ 
the  plate  must  remain  from  thirty  to  sixty  seconds.  After  well  drainiu. 
it  may  be  developed  in  the  usual  way.  The  principal  usefulness  of  this 
variation  of  the  process  is  where  a  great  length  of  time  must  elapse 
between  the  sensitizing  and  the  developing,  where  the  plate  is  apt  to  par- 
tially dry  and  leave  matt  silver  stains  and  other  defects,  in  consequence  of 
the  fihn  having  become  partially  dry.  It  is  surprizing  how  much  longer 
a  film  will  remain  uniformly  moist  when  the  superfluous  nitrate  of  silver, 
with  the  ether  and  alcohol  that  hangs  about,  has  been  removed,  and 
when  it  is  wet  with  little  else  than  plain  water.  I  have  frequently  kept  a 
plate  for  three  hours  between  sensitizing  and  developing  by  tliis  device, 
and  the  negative  has  been  in  every  respect  as  perfect  as  if  it  had  been 
developed  at  once.  The  especial  uses  of  this  variation  of  practice  is  where 
a  very  long  exposure  in  the  camera  is  required,  as  in  copying,  where  a 
small  stop  is  used ;  in  taking  dark  interiors  ;  and  also  in  permitting  a  plate 
to  be  prepared  and  taken  in  the  dark  slide  a  few  miles  from  home,  and 
being  brought  back  for  development.  When  the  weather  is  warm,  or  the 
plate  has  to  he  kept  a  very  long  tune,  the  usual  means  of  preventing  evapo- 
ration should  be  adopted,  such  as  putting  a  thick  pad  of  wet  blotting- 
paper  behind  the  plate,  and  a  sheet  of  oiled  silk  or  other  waterproof  mate- 
rial as  wcU. 
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Nearly  every  process,  or  variation  of  a  process,  has  some  drawback,  but 
I  know  of  none  to  this,  except  the  additional  trouble  of  re-immersions  in 
the  distilled  water  and  silver  bath.  There  is  no  loss  of  sensitiveness  what- 
ever ;  there  is  a  greater  unmvmity  from  stains  and  defects  ;  and  there  is  a 
perfect  freedom  from  that  harassing  dread  of  dirt  and  stains  arising  from 
the  plate  having  been  so  long  kept. 

The  important  part  of  all  is  to  have  good  distilled  water.  If  the  water 
be  not  pure,  the  plates  may  fog.  This  is,  of  course,  to  be  remedied  by 
obtaining  proper  water  ;  if  there  be  difficulty  experienced,  any  water  may 
be  made  to  be  pure  by  adding  a  few  drops  of  a  strong  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver,  made  slightly  alkaline  by  ammonia,  to  (say)  a  gallon.  Expose  this 
to  sunshine  for  a  day,  or  diffused  light  for  a  few  days,  when  the  chlorides, 
carbonates,  and  organic  impurities  will  be  precipitated.  Filter,  and  render 
slightly  acid  with  acetic  or  nitric,  and  the  water  will  be  quite  perfect. 

It  is  to  professional  photograi^hers  that  the  hints  given  may  be  of  most 
use,  for  there  is  no  reason  why  this  mode  of  working  should  not  be  uni- 
versally adopted,  as  the  usual  wet  process  is  certainly  capable  of  being 
worked  more  perfectly,  and  its  scope  considerably  extended.  The  plates 
may  be  prepared  in  advance,  and  therefore  prepared  more  carefully  than 
in  the  hurry  of  the  moment  when  required  ;  and  if  they  are  not  required 
at  one  time,  tbey  can  safely  wait  in  the  water  until  they  are  needed.  Special 
grooved  boxes  coidd  be  obtained  in  which  to  keep  the  sensitive  plates. 


INTENSIFYING  NEGATIVES  BY  CLEANS  OF  UEANITOI. 

BY  JOHN  ANTHOXl',    M.D.    (CAXTAB). 

Some  little  time  since  it  was  proposed  to  streng-then  negatives  by  means  of 
a  salt  of  uranium  in  lieu  of  silver,  the  change  being  one  of  actinism,  the 
film  not  being  rendered  opaque,  but  altered  to  a  reddish  or  peach-blossom 
colour.  It  was  accordingly  tried  by  many  photographers,  who  recognized 
a  value  in  the  tint  given  to  the  negative,  Ijut  complained  of  a  liability  to 
a  patchy  deposit  over  portions  of  the  film ;  and  so  this  new  material,  having 
been,  perhaps,  rather  over-estimated,  was  now  rather  undervalued  by  pho- 
tographic artists,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  laid  on  one  side  as  an  uncertain 
agent.  Having  been  early  converted  to  the  opinion  that  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  effects  in  photography  were  to  be  produced  through  what  is 
called  "  delicacy  "  in  the  negative — that  is,  rather  by  the  colour  than  by  the 
thickness  of  the  deposit — I  some  few  months  ago  undertook  a  series  of 
experiments  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  value  of  uranium  through 
its  power  in  modifying  the  colour  of  the  fibn  of  negatives,  and  sup- 
posing it  to  have  a  value  then  as  to  what  would  be  the  best  conditions 
for  obtaining  uniform  effects.  IMy  results  wan-anted  me  in  thinking  that 
uranium  could  be  used  in  photography  with  advantage,  with  economy,  and 
with  a  certainty  of  effect,  and  that  it  gave  qualities  to  the  negative  for 
special  purposes  which  could  not  be  obtained  by  the  ordinary  methods 
of  treatment. 

I  en»i^oyed  the  plan  recommended  for  the  use  of  the  uranium, 
viz.,  the  mixing  of  two  solutions  containing  respectively  10  grains  of 
nitrate  of  uranium  to  the  ounce  of  water,  and  10  grains  to  the  ounce  of 
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red  prussiate  of  potass,  and  so  floating  the  plate  that  I  got  the  change  of 
colour ;  but  that  I  was  liable  to  the  luipleasant  addition  of  dense  patches 
on  parts  of  the  film,  and  this  with  nearly  all  strengths  of  the  reagent ;  but 
I  found  that  by  saturating  the  film  with  half-a-drachm  or  so  of  this  10-grain 
stock  solution  of  nitrate  of  uranium  in  about  8  parts  of  water,  working  it 
about  on  the  plate,  and  then,  at  the  end  of  a  few  minutes,  pouring  it  off  into 
a  similar  strength  solution  of  red  prussiate  of  potass,  and  then  floating  the 
plate  with  this  mixture,  the  reddening  of  the  film  went  on  gradually, 
and  without  patchiness ;  that  if  any  turbidity  ajapeared,  or  the  process  of 
colouration  seemed  to  be  arrested,  the  plate  could  be  washed,  and  the  same 
sequence  of  uranium  and  its  reducing-agent  could  be  used  again  and  again, 
until  the  deposit,  or  image  on  the  plate,  appeared  of  the  desired  deep 
peach-blossom  tint,  without  thickening  or  ojjacity. 

Every  one  knows  how  lovely  the  photographic  image  is  when  the  plate 
has  been  exposed  the  proper  time,  and  well  developed  with  the  iron  ;  from 
the  bare  plate  of  the  absolute  shadows  up  to  the  highest  lights  there  is  an 
exquisite  gradation — it  is  a  delicate  transcript  of  the  object.  But  in  its 
then  condition  it  is  of  no  use,  except  for  the  production  of  enlarged  prints 
or  transparencies,  as  the  densest  portions,  not  being  absolutely  impervious 
to  light,  an  impression  taken  by  ordinary  printing  would  be  too  low  in 
tone  ;  and  hence  the  practice  of  strengthening  the  image  by  the  addition  of 
silver  till  it  reaches  the  desired  printing  density.  But,  in  strengthening 
by  the  means  of  silver,  there  is  a  certain  coarseness  imparted  to  the  negative 
easily  made  out  by  aid  of  the  microscope,  and  which  quite  imfits  the  nega- 
tive for  all  degrees  of  amplification.  I  believe  it  is  agreed  that  when  a  salt 
of  silver  in  a  state  of  unstable  equilibrium  is  brought  in  contact  with  a 
deposit  of  silver,  it  is  attracted  by  that  deposit  in  the  ratio  of  its  bulk  or 
thickness,  and  that  the  image  is,  as  it  were,  "built  up  ;"  so  that  supposing 
the  gradations  of  tone  to  be  correctly  given  before  the  "strengthening" 
took  place,  they  could  hardly  be  so  afterwards,  inasmuch  as  the  quantity 
of  silver  attracted  to  the  high  lights  would  be  out  of  proportion  to  that 
in  the  half-shadows,  producing  a  certain  want  of  transparency,  even  if  the 
plate  had  been  exposed  exactly  its  proper  time.  If  the  negative  were 
under-done,  as  it  is  called,  the  light  parts  alone  would  get  this  extra 
deposit,  while  if  over-exposed,  then  all  detail  in  the  secondary  lights  would 
be,  so  to  say,  buried.  Li  short,  the  higher  lights  would  attract  the  larger 
proportion  of  the  silver  used  to  strengthen. 

Now  I  do  not  think  that  uranium  is  so  attracted,  or,  at  least,  not  so 
attracted  as  to  bury  the  delicate  detail  in  the  high  lights  of  a  picture.  I 
used  for  my  experiments  a  small  white  bust,  placed  on  a  figiired  green  cloth, 
and  also  a  stuffed  crocodile  leaning  against  a  plaster  statue  (nothing  could 
be  more  trying)  ;  and  the  comparison  of  negatives  taken  from  these  objects, 
and  developed  respectively  with  iron  and  then  cleaned  and  strengthened 
with  silver,  or  treated  with  uranium,  showed  a  marked  superiority  in  those 
in  which  the  uranium  salt  had  been  used  ;  there  was  less  of  what  is  known 
as  "  solarization."  The  manipulation  with  uranium  is  easier  than  any  one 
would  imagine  ;  it  can,  of  course,  be  done  in  full  daylight,  and  at  any  time 
before  the  film  has  become  dry,  and,  by  adopting  the  precautions  I  have 
indicated,  the  tint  can  be  got  to  anything  between  a  delicate  peach-blossom 
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aud  a  ■well-marked  red.  Many  prints  have  been  taken  from  negatives  so 
treated,  and,  as  yet,  I  see  no  change  in  the  fihns  as  indicative  of  increased 
density,  as  in  the  case  of  mercurial-strengthening  ;  therefore  I  am  inclined 
to  advocate  the  use  of  uranium  when  statuary  has  to  be  copied,  or,  indeed, 
any  white  objects  possessing  much  detail,  and  especially  when  seen  in  a 
strong  light,  where  the  violent  contrasts  would  be  offensive,  and  productive 
of  ''chalkiness,"'  or  what  has  been  termed  '-soot-and- whitewash,"  a  com- 
mon condition  in  the  early  days  of  photography,  where  the  silver  was 
added  without  stint,  and  when  faces  were  liable  to  be  pourtrayed  as  flat  as 
the  backgrounds  behind  them. 

Xo  absolute  rules  can  be  laid  down  for  effects  in  photography ;  the 
•artist  will  show  himself  under  all  circumstances,  and  it  is,  unfortunately, 
the  characteristic  of  mediocrity  to  believe  that  beautiful  pictures  are 
always  the  result  of  some  secret  process !  Of  course  it  is  not  so,  but  it 
follows,  naturally,  from  the  taste  of  the  painter  or  photographer  in  placing 
his  model,  and  from  the  judgment  of  both  in  the  application  of  their 
pigments.  We  have  arrived,  in  photography,  at  a  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  certain  subjects,  which,  from  the  peculiar  laws  of  actinism,  would  lack 
force,  can  be  made,  under  the  judicious  addition  of  silver  to  the  image,  to 
print  brilliantly,  inasmuch  as  the  highest  lights  and  deepest  shadows  are 
very  slightly  exaggerated,  too  much  of  this  exaggeration  giving  rise  to 
what  is  called  "hardness"  and  ''crudity.'' 

Now  I  wish  to  indicate  that  there  is  is  an  opposite  condition,  where  there 
is  already  too  much  tendency  to  violent  contrast,  and  where  the  materials 
we  employ  may  be  so  chosen  as  to  modify  this  defect.  Formic  acid  used 
in  the  developer  has  valuable  qualities  in  this  way,  but  it  has  been  found 
hitherto,  by  the  majority  of  those  who  have  tried  it,  to  produce  more  or 
less  of  fog  in  the  absolute  shadows.  Uraniimi,  so  far  as  I  have  found  and 
used  with  proper  precautions,  has  no  tendency  to  fog  or  deposit,  and  if  it 
be  not  suitable  for  all  purposes,  1  believe  it  to  have  special  qualities  for  the 
avoidance  of  solarization,  which  makes  it  another  arrow  in  our  quiver, 
another  pigment  on  our  photographic  palette. 


IMPURE  WATER  AXD  DRY  PLATE  FAILURES. 

BY  W.M.  ENGLuVXD. 

I  AM  induced  to  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  a  subject  which  has  often  been 
dwelt  upon  by  many  of  our  experimentalists  in  photography,  and  which  is, 
I  think,  one  of  the  greatest  dilficulties  in  the  practice  of  dry  plate  pro- 
cesses— the  obtaining  of  pure  water.  Distilled  water,  which  one  expedts 
to  get  tolerably  pure,  often  contains  sufficient  contaminations  to  render 
abortive  all  attempts  to  get  clean  plates  ;  and  its  expense,  where  a  large 
number  of  plates  is  required,  is  a  consideration.  At  present,  most 
operators  limit  its  use  to  that  part  of  the  process  where  it  is  absolutely 
necessary,  the  intermediate  washings  being  done  with  the  ordinary  water. 

Various  methods  have  been  suggested  for  sufficiently  purifying  ordinary 
water  as  to  render  its  use  in  photography  practicable.  I  must  say,  how- 
ever, none,  as  yet,  have  proved  of  any  use  in  my  hands,  except  the  old- 
fashioned  one  of  distillation.     In  country  places,  away  from  the  murky 
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atmosphere  of  large  cities,  rain-water  caught  in  clean  vessels  is  almost  all 
one  could  desire  :  but,  as  we  all  do  not  live  in  the  country — and  if  we  did, 
rain  would  not  fall  just  as  required — our  wants  this  way  cannot  always  be 
satisfied. 

I  am  led  to  make  these  remarks  by  the  experience  of  the  last  season,  and 
also  by  the  many  letters  from  amateurs,  complaining  of  the  troubles  expe- 
rienced in  the  working  of  dry  plates  by  any  of  the  various  processes,  all 
breathing  the  same  tone — viz.,  insensibility,  stains  in  developing,  and  nume- 
rous other  defects.  Xow  I  can  sincerely  sympathise  Avith  these  industrious 
workers,  as  I  have  found  over  and  over  again  that  the  majority  of  these 
failures  arise  from  the  use  of  impure  water.     I  'W'ill  give  an  instance  or  two. 

Last  siunmer  I  prepared  a  batch  of  plates,  which,  after  the  usual  full 
exposure  in  the  camera,  I  found  vei-y  insensitive,  and  I  at  once  suspected 
the  hardness  of  the  water  to  be  the  cause.  On  testing  a  sample  with 
nitrate  of  silver  it  gave  a  dense  precipitate.  Xow,  as  will  be  readily 
imderstood,  using  this  water,  which  contained  carbonate  of  lime,  pre- 
cipitated the  free  nitrate  in  the  fihn,  not  only  causing  insensibility,  but 
giving  hard  negatives  and  fine  granular  markings  all  over  the  film. 
Another  case.  I  sent  a  porter  to  fetch  Avater  from  a  river,  which  I  be- 
lieved to  be  very  good.  A  little  nitrate  of  silver  was  added  as  a  test,  and 
but  a  slight  milkiness  was  shown,  apparently  not  sufficient  to  be  in  any 
way  detrimental ;  but  every  attempt  to  produce  a  good  negative  ended  in 
failure,  producing  a  decided  case  of  fog.  After  much  annoying  perplexity 
I  discovered  this  precious  sample  of  cau  jmri  had  been  taken  from  a  river 
into  which  the  refuse  from  some  gas  works  flowed,  and  without  doubt  con- 
taining suflicient  traces  of  ammonia  to  cause  fog. 

After  these  and  other  embarrassments  I  fell  back  upon  distilled  water  • 
and  this  being  somewhat  a  scarce  article  in  the  parts  where  I  then  was,  I 
had  to  pay  a  price  approaching  to  that  of  good  Bordeaux.  I  am  quite 
aware  that  experienced  workers  at  home  only  occasionally  meet  ■with  these 
troubles.  But  why  should  such  difficulties  exist  at  all  ?  Let  it  be  imder- 
stood that  the  successful  prosecution  of  dry  jjlate  photogi-aphy  greatly 
depends  on  having  pure  water.  I  believe  that  often  the  reason  that  one 
person  cannot  succeed  in  a  process  that  has  proved  successful  in  the  hands 
of  another  mainly  arises  from  the  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  water 
used  by  each. 

It  will  be  asked,  AMiat  is  the  remedy  for  this  state  of  thing's  ?  The 
only  answer  I  can  make  is,  Where  there  are  doubts  about  the  quality  of 
the  water,  set  up  a  stiU.  I  purpose  doing  so  until  some  more  ready  method 
shall  be  discovered  of  procm-ing  water  fit  for  photographic  purposes. 


THE  DxSJRK  EOOM,  .4XD  OPERATIOXS  THEREDf. 

BY   VALENTINE   BLAN-CIL\RD. 

In  turning  over  the  pages  of  former  Year-Books,  and  noting  the  formulae 
in  constant  use  by  the  men  most  successful  in  wet  plate  photography,  one 
cannot  help  being  struck  by  the  strong  resemblance  each  method  bears  to 
all  the  rest.  The  fact  also  impresses  one  that  there  is  little  to  tell  on 
paper.     Briefly,  all  the  methods  put  together  stand  in  print  A"ery  nearly 
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thus  : — Batli,  30  to  40  grains  ;  biomo-iodide  collodiou  of  any  good  maker  ; 
iron  developer,  15  to  30  grains ;  -nith  pyrogallic  or  iron  intensLfier  at  will, 
and  then  fixing  ;  that  is  all,  as  far  as  the  negative  is  concerned.  Simple, 
however,  as  these  formulae  seem  in  print,  the  results  vary  in  a  most  absurd 
degree,  and  there  is  an  eager  craving  in  the  hearts  of  many  after  some 
wonderful  elixir,  some  patent  medicine,  which  shall  cure  all  photographic 
ailments  of  every  possible  and  impossible  kind. 

A  little  inquiry,  however.  \s-iU  shovr  that,  whilst  the  successful  producer 
of  good  work  and  the  hopeless  muddler  alike  use  the  same  materials,  the 
former  adds  one  other  ingredient,  well-known  by  the  name  of  ••gump- 
tion, '  but,  unfortimately,  not  down  in  any  of  the  catalogues  of  photo- 
graphic dealers,  and  not  even  to  be  picked  up  second-hand  at  Stevens' 
or  elsewhere.  The  addition  of  this  all  important  article  makes  all  the 
difference  in  the  works  of  the  two  classes  I  have  indicated. 

To  begin  with  that  unfortunate  object  of  so  much  discussion  during  the 
past  year,  the  nitrate  bath.  It  wiU  be  found  that  when  newly  made  with 
pure  silver,  and  prepared  with  ordinary  care,  it  generally  starts  with  the 
very  best  of  intentions  :  but  gross  ill-usage  and  over-work  cause  this 
hardly-used  servant  to  give  up  in  despair.  AVhat  are  now  the  symptoms  ? 
Feebleness  and  fog.  Fortunately,  an  active  medicine  is  near,  in  nitric 
acid ;  or,  at  least,  many  think  so,  and  so  in  it  goes  in  liberal  doses  of  two  or 
three  drops  at  a  time  ;  and  sometimes,  after  this  liberal  treatment,  aU  goes 
well  for  a  time,  but  only  for  a  time,  for  other  difficulties  now  come.  The 
collodion  is  bad :  it  will  not  adhere  to  the  glass,  and  sometimes  washes 
entirely  off  after  development.  At  another  time  the  acetic  acid  is  bad,  or 
the  sample  of  iron  vile,  and  so  on,  without  end.  When  it  is  remembered  that 
whilst  the  bath,  when  new.  is  a  very  definite  compound,  the  chemical  reac- 
tions brought  about  in  the  formation  of  the  sensitive  film  changes  it,  after 
some  time,  into  such  a  conglomeration  of  chemical  somethings  as  to  be  a 
puzzle  for  even  our  ablest  chemists,  we  need  not  wonder  at  the  diversity 
of  results  so  constantly  offered  to  our  notice. 

The  object  of  the  remarks  which  follow  is  not  to  prescribe  for  the  many 
who  are  hale  and  strong,  but  to  indicate  some  of  the  possible  causes  of 
inequality  of  result  to  those  who,  in  their  anxiety  for  novelty,  overlook  the 
imperative  necessity  for  perfect  harmony  between  the  various  chemical 
operations  involved  in  the  jji'oductiou  of  a  first-class  negative. 

Let  us  begin,  therefore,  with  the  glasses.  In  summer,  perspiration  is  the 
chief  cause  of  dirty  plates.  It  would  be  well,  therefore,  to  get  the  stock 
for  the  day  ready  early  in  the  morning,  or  in  the  evening  for  the  next 
day's  consumption.  It  is,  unfortunately,  however,  a  common  pnictice  for 
photographers  to  assume  that  they  ■will  not  have  many  sitters,  and,  in  con- 
sequence, their  store  of  glasses  is  rapidly  exhausted,  and  they  have  to  get 
quickly  cleaned  a  fresh  stock  in  the  heat  of  the  day.  Many  will  smile  at 
the  obvious  simplicity  of  such  an  act,  but  it  is  a  foolish  habit  common 
with  a  great  number.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  rarely  happens 
that  the  collodion  is  in  fault  when  the  films  split  away  from  the  glass. 
The  real  cause  is  grease,  or  dampness.  In  winter,  therefore,  the  plate 
should  always  be  slightly  warmed ;  and  in  simuuer,  great  care  taken  that 
the  cloths  be  frequently  cleaned.     Those  who  have  moist,  hot  bands  would 
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do  well  to  employ  for  their  glasses  a  cream  of  -wliiting  and  alcohol,  which 
should  be  kept  in  a  well-corked  bottle.  It  would  be  a  good  plan,  also, 
to  wear  gloves  whilst  cleaning  the  ])lates. 

With  the  bromo-iodized  collodions  now  in  the  market  it  will  be 
found  better  to  have  the  bath  nearer  40  than  30  grains  to  the  ounce. 
A  very  weak  bath  tends  to  give  fog,  and  even  when  working  moderately 
well,  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  violent  contrast.  On  the  other  hand, 
however,  with  a  40-grain  neutral  bath,  and  with  a  developer  of  30  grains, 
it  will  be  found  that  if  there  is  a  slight  over-exposure  or  much  diffused 
light  in  the  room,  or  any  stray  light  in  the  dark  room,  or  doubtful  yellow 
glass,  there  will  be  also  fog.  A  distinct  difference  in  two  kinds  of 
deposit  will,  however,  be  visible  :  the  plate  from  the  weak  bath  will  have 
a  coarse,  grey,  muddy  deposit  on  the  shadows ;  Avhilst  that  of  the  other 
will  be  very  white  and  fine. 

It  is  most  important  to  keep  up  the  strength  of  the  bath  from  day  to 
day.  Each  plate  immersed  not  only  robs  the  bath  of  silver,  but  leaves 
behind  grosser  materials  to  alter  its  composition.  Be  liberal,  therefore,  in 
silver,  and  add,  from  a  stock-bottle  of  GO  grains  per  ounce,  enough  to  make 
up  for  the  loss  during  the  day.  Do  this  every  evening  with  regularity.  At 
the  end  of  the  Aveek,  turn  the  bath  out  into  a  wide-mouthed  bottle,  and 
let  it  rest  for  a  week  in  sunshine,  if  possible  ;  but,  at  any  rate,  in  daylight. 
Always  have  two  baths  in  use,  and  employ  them  alternately.  If  yellow, 
old  collodion  be  much  employed,  the  bath  will  rapidly  get  acid ;  therefore, 
when  it  is  turned  out  into  sunlight,  add  a  very  small  quantity  of  carbonate 
of  soda,  and  it  will  rarely  need  the  addition  of  acid  afterwards. 

If  you  would  avoid  streaks  on  the  negative,  do  not  overlook  that  most 
important  matter,  viz.,  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  plate  well  in  motion  in 
the  bath.  Also,  if  stains  are  not  desired,  take  care,  in  cold  weather,  not  to 
immerse  the  plate  in  the  bath  before  the  film  has  well  set  at  the  lowest 
corner  ;  and  in  summer,  if  the  room  be  hot,  get  the  plate  into  the  bath  as 
sj^eedily  as  possible  after  returning  the  surplus  collodion  to  the  bottle. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  strength  of  the  iron  solution  materially 
affects  the  deposit  of  silver  on  the  plate,  and  that,  when  great  delicacy  is 
required,  as  in  the  rendering  the  details  in  a  white  dress,  a  solution  of 
10  grains  of  iron  will  be  found  much  better  than  one  of  20  grains.  The 
inqjroved  result  is  due  to  the  great  clearness  of  all  the  shadows.  A  weak 
developer  will  also  easier  give  a  brilliant  result  than  a  strong  one,  if  the 
negative  be  well  exposed  in  a  good  light.  The  silver  is  deposited  mostly 
on  the  lights,  leaving  the  shadows  extremely  clear  ;  and  when  the  intensifier 
is  applied,  the  silver  is  again  freely  deposited  on  the  lights,*but  not  in  a 
corresponding  degree  upon  the  shadows. 

AVhen  extreme  contrast  is  needed,  a  collodion  containing  very  little 
bromide  should  be  used,  and  over-exposure  carefully  avoided. 

During  the  cold  months  the  importance  of  keeping  wp  the  temperature 
of  the  dark  room  to  60°  cannot  be  over-stated.  The  light  during  tj^e 
winter  months  is  so  feeble  that  warmth  offers  the  only  means  left  to  coax 
out  from  its  hiding-place  the  reluctant  image. 

Intensify  with  iron  and  citric  acid  if  great  delicacy  be  required.  The 
intensifier  is  best  made  by  the  addition  of  half  an  ounce  of  citric  acid  to  a 
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pint  of  the  ordinary  iron  developer.  By  adopting  this  plan,  and  having 
the  same  quantity  of  alcohol  in  the  intensifier  as  is  used  in  the  developer, 
the  necessity  for  washing  between  the  two  operations  is  avoided.  The 
intensifier  improves  very  much  with  age.  The  plan  of  intensifying  with 
pyro  and  silver,  after  fixing,  will  be  frequently  found  useful  when  the  eye 
has  been  deceived  in  the  dark  room,  and  the  negative  is  not  so  dense  as  it 
appeared  when  in  that  usually  gloomy  spot ;  but  great  care  must  be  taken 
to  wash  well  before  commencing  the  operation,  especially  if  the  picture  be 
fixed  with  hypo. 

Before  quitting  the  dark  room,  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  whilst  a  bath 
of  30  grains  will  serve  for  a  collodion  giving  a  thin  opal  film,  not  less  than 
40  grains  will  do  for  one  of  a  thick,  creamy  character.  The  importance  of 
this  is  strongly  urged,  for  more  attention  to  this  matter  would  remedy 
many  ills  now  blamed  to  the  collodion. 


TWO  PRACTICAL  SUGGESTIONS. 

BY  JOHN   SPILLER,    F.C.S. 

I.  Storage  and  Preservation  of  Collodion  Negatives. — Both  at  the  period  at 
which  I  write,  and  at  the  time  when  these  practical  remarks  are  likely  to 
come  under  the  notice  of  my  readers,  it  behoves  photographers  to  use 
their  best  endeavours  to  protect  their  most  valuable  negatives  from  the 
keen  touch  of  frost,  which  must,  ere  long,  assail  us.  Several  years 
have  elapsed  since  I  first  ventured  to  compare  notes  on  this  subject 
with  the  members  of  the  Photographic  Society ;  and  I  have  since  derived 
considerable  advantage  from  the  practical  hints  kindly  given  in  answer  to 
my  inquiries  by  Messrs.  Hughes,  England,  and  T.  K.  Williams,  Avith 
respect  to  the  best  mode  of  preserving  the  delicate  film  of  collodion  nega- 
tives from  those  destructive  agencies  which  generally  manifest  themselves 
during  the  winter  season.  The  well-known  vermicular  markings  and 
other  forms  of  cracked  or  injured  films  are  undoubtedly  due  to  the  unequal 
action  of  changes  of  temperature  upon  the  varnished  collodion  film  and 
the  glass  plate  supporting  it,  aided,  sometimes,  by  the  deposition  of 
moisture  at  a  period  when  the  tension  of  the  film  is  already  exerted  to  an 
abnormal  degree. 

By  the  use  of  desiccating  agents,  such  as  lime,  chloride  of  calciimi,  etc., 
an  enclosed  volume  of  air  may  at  any  time  be  quickly  deprived  of  all  but 
the  last  traces  of  moisture  ;  but  the  construction  of  an  air-tight  desiccating 
chamber  presents  great  difficulties  if  made  of  wood,  and  demands  some 
precautions  in  stopping  the  joints  if  made  of  tin-plate  or  other  sheet 
metiil.  With  these  constructive  difficulties  only  partially  overcome,  I  have 
successfully  combated  the  keenest  frost  by  keeping  my  negatives  in  a 
closed  chamber  containing  a  small  charge  of  quick-lime  ;  but  I  consider 
that  it  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  guard  the  negative  from  great 
changes  of  temjierature,  and  it  now  occurs  to  me  that  the  principle  of  the 
Norwegian  cooking  apparatus,  recently  described  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Society  of  Arts,  may  be  made  available  to  meet  the  wants  of  photographers 
at  this  season.  By  means  of  felt,  cork,  jute,  cotton  wool,  or  other  bad 
conductors  of  heat,  it  would  be  possible  to  make  an  excellent  lining  (or, 
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rather,  outer  casinf^)  for  the  plate-boxes  at  present  in  use  ;  but,  if  the 
application  warranted  the  greater  expense,  it  might  be  preferable  to 
employ  a  supplementary  Norwegian  case  for  every  plate-box  or  set  of 
boxes  of  uniform  size,  so  that  the  "temperate"  range  of  the  thermometric 
scale  may  be  maintained  throughout  the  course  of  a  long  winter.  It  would 
lie  a  matter  of  great  interest  to  have  exact  information  regarding  the  prac- 
tice of  Canadian  photographers  upon  this  point.  Some  of  the  conditions 
they  have  to  combat  are  similar  to  our  own  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  oiir 
Transatlantic  brethren  are  less  troubled  with  the  constantly-varying 
alterations  of  teni])erature  and  ever-changing  hygrometric  conditions 
inherent  to  an  English  climate. 

II.  A  Remedy  for  Over-toned  Frints. — In  some  cases,  where  a  too-pro- 
longed immersion  of  the  silver  print  in  the  gold-toning  bath  has  commu- 
nicated a  general  flatness  or  coldness  of  tint,  I  find  that  it  is  possible  to 
improve  the  vigour  of  such  impressions  by  treatment  with  a  minute 
projiortion  of  red  aniline  dye.  My  experiments  have  been  made  with 
solutions  of  the  acetate  of  rosaniline  (magenta),  containing  one-tenth  of  a 
grain  and  less  of  this  salt  dissolved  in  a  pint  of  water.  This  colouring 
matter  is  often  employed  for  imparting  a  rosy  tint  to  writing-papers,  and 
its  application  to  the  finished  photograph  is  attended  with  no  difficulty 
beyond  observance  of  the  fact  that  such  prints  as  have  been  much  creased 
or  folded  in  the  previous  manipulation  are  liable  to  take  iip  an  excess  of 
colour  in  the  lines,  indicating  a  broken  structure.  This  point  attended  to,  I 
find  that  portraits  especially  are  much  improved  by  the  treatment ;  but  the 
depth  of  colour  must  be  duly  proportioned,  and  never  be  so  great  as  to 
pervade  the  whole  work  with  a  reddish  glow,  unless,  indeed,  such  an  effect 
(a  landscape)  is  for  a  particular  purpose  desired.  The  strength  of  solu- 
tion above  indicated  is  certainly  the  maximum  which  should  be  employed. 
It  is  usually  preferable  to  employ  one  of  greater  dilution,  since  the  opera- 
tion may  be  watched  in  progress,  and  the  treatment  repeated  if  necessary. 
Sulphur-toned  prints  in  which  the  high  lights  have  a  yellow  tinge  are  not 
suitable  for  this  experiment,  and  when  thus  treated  exhibit  a  muddiness 
of  effect.  Resinized  or  plain-paper  prints  appear  to  derive  more  benefit 
from  this  mode  of  treatment  than  those  on  albuminized  paper.  When  dis- 
solving the  magenta  crystals  it  is  better  to  employ,  at  first,  a  small 
quantity  of  dilute  spirit,  applying  heat,  if  necessary  ;  and  when  perfectly 
taken  into  solution,  to  dilute  with  the  great  bulk  of  water.  If  deemed  de- 
sirable, a  standard  solution  of  known  degree  of  concentration  may  be  kept 
in  stock,  and  diluted  as  required  for  use.  This  idea  of  applying  magenta 
was  suggested  to  me  by  insjiection  of  some  Eburneum  photographs  upon 
a  warm-tinted  ground  lately  exhibited  by  Mr.  Burgess,  of  Norwich. 


A  BUNDLE  OF  LATHS. 

BY  NELSON  K.  CHERRILL. 

I  no  not  suppose  that  many  photogi-aphers  have  such  a  thing  as  a  bundle 
of  laths  in  their  establishment,  and  I  can  quite  imagine  that  still  fewer 
are  aware  of  the  number  of  little  uses  to  which  laths  can  be  put,  or  of  the 
great  trouble  which  a  good  stock  of  them,  ready  shaved,  often  saves. 
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The  cost  of  a  bundle  of  laths,  about  o  feet,  or  3  feet  6  inches  in  length, 
is,  or  ought  to  be,  about  Is.  6d.,  and  I  would  recommend  all  who  have  not 
such  a  thing  upon  their  premises,  at  once  to  invest  that  sum  in  getting  one. 

I  will  briefly  describe  a  few  of  the  uses  to  which  I  have  constantly  put 
them  this  year. 

In  the  first  place,  for  helping  to  make  "  foreground"  for  small  pictures 
intended  for  double  printing  they  are  invaluable,  being  easily  broken  into 
any  lengths  wliich  may  be  required  :  the  skeleton  work  of  a  most  effective 
foreground  can  be  made  with  them  in  a  few  minutes.  It  is  not  intended 
that  the  laths  should  be  seen  in  the  picture,  they  being  merely  used  as  a 
support  to  the  actual  substances  used  in  the  foreground — moss,  ferns, 
grass,  dead  leaves,  &c.  This  year  we  made  a  movable  '"foreground"'  on 
a  board  about  5  feet  6  inches  long,  and  o  feet  deep,  from  back  to  front.  On 
this  we  built  the  shape  of  a  bank  with  laths,  and  then  covered  it  all  over 
with  turf.  It  was  most  effective,  and,  being  quite  hollow  inside,  it  was 
light  in  comparison  with  any  other  arrangement  of  a  similar  nature 
with  which  I  am  acquainted.  The  board  was  placed  on  four  castors,  and 
could  easily  be  run  across  the  studio  to  any  position  in  which  it  might  be 
required. 

In  another  totally  different  way  laths  are  very  useful :  they  form  ex- 
cellent "stirring-rods."  We  use  one  for  hypo,  and  another  for  stirring 
up  iron  developer  when  fresh  made,  and  so  on ;  and  I  consider  them  to 
have  a  very  specific  advantage  over  almost  eveiy  other  kind  of  stirring 
rod :  they  are  so  cheap  that  they  can  be  very  frequently  replaced,  and  so 
less  danger  is  incurred  of  getting  things  mixed  together,  which  ought  not 
to  be.  Glass  stirring-rods  are  well  enough  in  delicate  chemical  experi- 
ments, but  in  regular  work  they  get  broken  too  often  to  make  it  a  good 
plan  to  use  them.  Wood  ought  not,  I  need  hardly  say,  to  be  used  for 
the  nitrate  of  silver  bath  for  negatives,  as  it  might  carry  some  contamina- 
tion to  it ;  however,  1  know  of  no  better  or  more  simple  ari-augement  for 
clearing  out  a  glass  bath  which  has  a  deposit  of  silver  on  the  sides  than 
a  lath  with  two  little  notches  cut  near  one  end  ;  round  this  end  is  wrapped 
a  piece  of  rag,  and  a  string  is  passed  round  and  drawn  tightly  into  the 
notches,  so  as  to  secure  the  rag  on  the  end  of  the  stick.  The  bath  is  then 
filled  with  water,  and  the  rag  plunged  in  and  worked  up  and  down  the 
sides  ;  this  aWII  effect  the  clearing  in  a  few  moments. 

If  an  extra  number  of  sheets  of  paper  have  to  be  prepared,  and  there 
is  no  ''usual  place"  to  hang  so  many  up  to  dry,  what  can  be  more  simple 
than  this  arrangement?  Stretch  two  strings  across  the  room  parallel  to 
each  other,  three  feet  apart,  pin  the  extra  papers  to  laths,  and  lay  them 
across  the  strings ;  thus  you  can,  on  an  emergency,  hang  fifty  or  sixty  sheets 
of  paper,  and  the  arrangement  for  so  doing  can  be  put  up  and  taken  down 
in  five  minutes. 

If  you  want  light  frames  to  filter  quantities  of  solution  on,  I  know  of  no 
better  plan  than  to  ntul  four  laths  together  in  the  manner  of  an  ••  Oxford 
frame  ;"  next  attach  a  piece  of  linen,  or  muslin,  so  as  to  make  a  bag  to 
hang  down  in  the  centre  ;  now  place  the  projecting  ends  of  the  frame 
across  the  sink,  and  run  your  solution  in.  A  filter  on  a  large  scale  is  thus 
made  in  a  few  minutes.     Such  an  arrangement  is  often  very   useful  in 
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draining  waste  solution  on  :  if  the  sediment  goes  through  the  linen  filter, 
paper  can  be  spread  upon  it,  and  the  support  of  the  linen  will  prevent  the 
paper  breaking. 

If  I  went  on  enumerating  all  the  various  purposes  for  which  laths  are 
useful,  I  shoidd  soon  run  through  more  space  than  the  Year-Book  can 
afford  for  such  an  apparently  unimportant  subject.  I  have  said  enough. 
Laths  are  very  useful.     Get  a  bundle  and  try. 


MOTES  IN  THE  SUNLIGHT. 

BY  J.   AVERGE. 

;Many  little  things  very  useful  in  their  way  are  sometimes  overlooked,  or 
entirely  forgotten,  until  an  accidental  sunbeam  reveals  their  presence. 
The  world  is  made  up  of  atoms,  and  so  is  our  knowledge  of  photography. 
It  has  come  to  us,  in  all  its  branches,  bit  by  bit,  and,  like  the  particles  that 
float  in  the  air,  has  been  sho'\^"n  to  us  through  the  sunshine  of  photographic 
literature.  Some  of  these  motes  may  have  escaped  observation  ;  others, 
observed,  may  have  been  forgotten.  Therefore,  I  purpose  stirring  up  the 
dust  of  past  experience,  in  the  hope  that  some  useful  motes  will  circidate 
through  the  atmosphere  of  the  Yeak-Book  of  Photography  for  1869. 

Mote  the  first. — To  vignette  small  heads,  any  shape. — Take  a  piece  of  soft 
wood — half  or  three-quarter-inch  stuff — about  the  size  of,  or  a  little  larger 
than,  the  negative.  Bore  a  hole  in  the  wood,  about  the  position  of  the 
head,  with  a  gimlet,  and  with  a  knife  whittle  the  hole  to  the  size  and 
shape  required,  cutting  it  away  considerably  on  one  side,  so  as  to  bevel 
the  edge  of  the  aperture  sufficiently,  making  it  large  at  one  side  and 
small  at  the  other.  Cover  the  small  end  of  the  hole  with  tissue-paper,  ad- 
just the  wood  on  the  negative,  small  end  upwards,  and  expose  in  shade  or 
sunshine. 

Mote  the  second. — To  extemporize  a  developing-stand. — Take  a  gallipot, 
preserve  jar,  or  any  similar  article,  and  place  in  it  a  smooth  cup  or  basin. 
The  cup  or  basin  is  easily  adjusted  to  a  level,  which  can  be  ascertained 
by  placing  a  glass  plate  on  the  top  of  the  basiu  or  cup,  and  pouring  on  a 
little  water. 

Mote  the  third. — To  extemporize  a  printing-frame. — Cover  a  piece  of  wood 
or  glass  the  size  required  with  Canton  flannel,  or,  as  it  is  called  here, 
"  swansdown,"  the  down  outside.  Lay  the  sensitized  paper  and  negative 
thereon,  clip  the  two  ends  together  with  a  couple  of  American  clips,  or 
"  Yankee  clothes-pegs,"  and  expose.  To  examine  the  print,  undo  one 
end,  and  the  other  will  hinge  sufficiently,  without  moving  the  print,  to 
allow  it  to  be  examined. 

Mote  the  fourth. —  To  develop  a  plate  without  making  a  mess  or  soiling  the 
hands. — Dip  the  plate  in  a  thin  or  narrow  bath  of  developing  solution,  in 
a  manner  similar  to  sensitizing  the  plate  in  the  nitrate  bath. 

Mote  the  fifth. — To  save  time  in  -fixing  the  plate. — ^Immerse  it  in  a  bath  of 
cyanide  or  hypo,  in  a  similar  mamier. 

Mote  the  sixth. — To  give  the  best  effect  to  stereographs  in  the  stereoscope. — 
Mount  the  pictures  on  a  black  card,  or  blacken  the  margin  if  mounted  ou 
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a  white  or  coloured  card.     This  will  increase  the  illusion  and  the  effect  of 
solidity  to  a  marvellous  extent. 

Mote  the  seventh. — To  prevent  blurring,  or  halation,  in  dry  plates. — Add 
a  little  fine  rouge  to  some  plain  or  iodized  collodion,  and  coat  the  back  of 
the  plate  with  it.  This  makes  a  perfectly  non-actinic  backing,  and  is  clean 
and  readily  removed.  If  too  much  rouge  be  added,  the  red  film  will  peel 
off  as  it  dries.  To  correct  this,  add  a  little  of  the  negative  varnish.  The 
film  can  stiU  be  easily  removed,  before  developing,  with  a  little  cotton  and 
methylated  spirit ;  or  it  can  be  removed  simply  by  washing  in  water  after 
development. 

Mote  the  eighth. — To  make  a  very  translucent  and  non-actinic  glass  for  tke^ 
dark-room  lamps  or  gas  shades. — Add  to  about  a  pint  of  plain  or  iodized 
collodion  a  sixpenny  bottle  of  Judson  orange  dye.  Coat  the  squares  of 
glass  or  other  articles  with  the  mixture,  and  a  thoroughly  non-actinic 
film  will  be  produced. 

Mote  the  ninth. — To  save  time  and  silver  in  sensitizing  paper,  plain  or 
albuminized. — After  floating  the  paper  in  the  usual  way  and  the  usual 
length  of  time,  do  not  lift  it  off  the  solution,  but  draw  it  carefully  over  the 
edge  of  the  dish,  taking  hold  of  the  two  corners  of  the  paper  nearest  to 
you.  This  will  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  hanging  the  paper  up  to 
drip.  After  the  paper  is  drawn  over  the  edge  of  the  dish,  lay  it  on 
blotting-paper,  making  a  pile  of  sheet  between  sheet.  It  is  soon  fit  for 
the  printing-frame,  and,  being  flat,  can  be  laid  on  the  negative  in  muciv 
less  time,  more  certainty,  and  with  less  risk  of  being  finger-marked,  than 
if  it  had  been  allowed  to  curl  by  hanging  up  to  dry.  The  surface  of  the 
albuminized  paper  is  not  injured  by  being  drawn  over  the  edge  of  the 
dish,  and  in  every  respect  the  plan  is  a  great  improvement  on  the  old- 
fashioned  one  of  hanging  the  paper  up  to  dry,  to  become  horny  and 
unmanageable. 

The  last  mote  I  got  from  the  Rev.  E.  Probert  5  the  others  I  either  dis- 
covered myself,  or  picked  up  in  my  travels.  I  have  found  them  useful 
sometimes  in  my  own  practice,  and  I  offer  them  now  in  the  hope  of  their 
being  useful  to  others.  It  is  not  always  that  a  man  can  buy  what  he. 
wants  to  use  in  the  business  of  photography. 


DEVELOPMENT  IN  THE  FIELD,  AND  FIXING  AT  HOME. 

BY   H.    P.    KOBINSOX. 

One  of  the  greatest  troubles  of  the  wet  process  away  from  home  has  been 
the  necessity  of  carrying  or  procuring  water ;  another,  the  carrying  of  a 
bottle  of  hypo  to  fix  the  pictures.  I  have  known  occasions  wlien  I  have 
had  to  give  up  a  much-required  view  because  I  had  used  up  all  the  water 
I  had  with  me,  and  had  not  been  able  to  procure  more.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  bottle  of  hypo  is  a  perpetual  nuisance  amongst  tlie  other 
chemicals  ;  there  is  the  constant  fear  of  contaminating  all  around  it  and 
after  fixing  a  negative,  it  is  cUfficult  to  get  the  hands  sutlicieutlv  free  from 
this  salt  without  wasting  much  Avater. 

For  several  years  I  have  got  rid  of  the  hypo  difficulty  by  keeping  the 
plates  moist,  after  they  were  developed,  with  a  solution  of  golden  syrup, 
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and  fixing  them  at  home.  This  plan  has  never  failed,  and,  this  year,  I 
have  carried  the  use  of  the  syrup  still  further,  which,  in  addition  to  dis- 
carding pyrogallic  acid  as  an  intensifier,  enables  me  to  do  without  water 
when  away  from  home  altogether.     This  is  the  method  of  proceeding  : — 

"When  the  plate  has  been  exposed,  it  must  be  developed  and  intensified 
with  iron,  as  described  in  my  article  on  Development :  that  is,  when  the 
developer  has  done  its  work,  silver  solution  should  be  added  to  it,  or.  if  too 
muddy,  a  fresh  portion  taken,  to  which  silver  has  been  added,  and  applied 
until  the  right  intensity  is  gained  ;  after  which,  instead  of  washing  it,  the 
following  solution  is  poured  over  the  plate,  and  the  negative  is  placed  in 
the  box : — 

Golden  syrup 10  ounces 

Water 10      „ 

Alcohol...  G  drachms. 

The  alcohol  must  on  no  account  be  omitted,  or  the  solution  will  run  in 
greasy  lines  over  the  plate,  and  cause  stains.  If  the  plate  has  been  over- 
exposed, the  golden  syi'up  should  be  used  as  soon  as  the  image  is  sufli- 
ciently  out,  and  the  intensification  postponed  until  the  return  home,  when 
the  fihn  can  be  treated  with  ioLline. 

The  negative  may  now  be  said  to  be  in  a  state  in  which  difFused  light 
will  not  injure  it.  It  appears  to  be  a  property  of  golden  syrup  to  restrain 
development  to  such  a  degree  as  to  practically  stojj  it  altogether,  and 
render  the  film  insensitive  to  weak  light.  This  may  be  proved  by  adding  a 
little  to  the  ordinary  developing  solution,  and  then  trying  to  bring  out  the 
latent  image  vnth  it.  ^^'hen  tlie  plate  is  taken  out  of  the  box  in  the  dark 
room  at  home,  it  should  be  washed,  and  examined.  If  it  should  require 
more  vigour,  it  is  stiU  in  a  state  to  receive  it,  after  which  it  should  be  fixed 
in  the  usual  manner. 


THE  TKUTH  OF  PHOTOGEAPHT  AND  KETOUCHED  XEGATRTIS. 

BT   O.   G.   KEJL.VS'DER. 

£In  the  following  conversation,  notes  of  which  have  been  handed  to  us,  Mr.  Rejlander 
wishes  to  offer  an  emphatic  protest  against  the  system  of  retoucliing  negatives,  a  pro- 
cess in  which  he  considers  all  truth  and  character  are  '•  unproved  "  out  of  portraits.] 

Student.  Well,  0.  G..  what  did  you  think  of  Conduit  Street  Exhibition? 

0.  G.  That's  a  broad  question ;  now-a-days  you  must  particularize,  for  photo- 
graphy has  as  many  branches  as  a  cedar  tree. 

S.  Good.     Let  us  begin  with  yourself  and  that  ilk. 

0.  G.  I  am  much  about  the  same.  The  only  change  in  my  works  will  be  the 
change  of  persons,  that's  aU.  As  to  the  ilk.  I  saw  greater  improvement  ia  others, 
and  new-comers  seemed  to  have  jumped  into  good  positions  ^\'ith  good  things  so 
suddenly  that  I  can  only  account  for  it  from  the  pioneer  work  of  the  thi-ee  E's.* 
There  was  a  little  picture  from  Lincoln,  called  '•  Eest,"  that  was  quite  a  gem.  I  did 
not  see  all. 

S.  Now  what  about  the  portraits  ?     (Light  another  cigar.) 

O.  G.  There  is  more  '•  go  "  about  them  than  usual.  Right  or  wrong,  there  seems 
to  be  more  suppleness  about  the  joints  of  the  manipiilators. 

*  We  presume  that  by  the  "three  R's,"  Rfjlander,  Robinsoz,  and  James  Ross,  of  Edinburgh, 
are  meant  —Ed  Yeae-Book. 
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S.  Right  or  wrong,  if  there  was  improvement  and  go,  it  must  be  right.  What 
was  wrong  ? 

0.  G.  I  didn't  mean  to  say  an^-thmg  was  ^^Tong.  only  I  hope  to  live  and  see,  at  the 
next  muster  in  Conduit  Street,  where  so  many  showed  their  ability  to  imitate  and 
come  up  to  the  manner  of  what  the  oracle  has  pronounced  to  be  the  acme  of  snn- 
patnting,  more  indi's'iduality  manifested,  some  having  benefited  by  the  recent  exercise. 

S.  I  am  sure  you  are  not  envious,  0.  G.,  although  you  express  yourself  warmly. 
I  have  seen  several  studies  of  yours  called  severally  after  Raphael,  after  Correggio,  &c. 

0.  G.  Yes  ;  that  was  after  Raphael  and  after  a  Correggio. 

S.  Then  do  you  not  like  our  friend  Adam- Salomon's  photographs  ? 

O.  G.  Yes,  of  course  I  do  ;  but  why  imitate  him  so  closely,  so  many  at  a  time  ?  Do 
his  compatriots  imitate  him  so  closely  ?  It  reminds  me  of  the  rage  for  crinolines, 
Marie  Antoinettes,  chignons  like  huge  spiders,  and  the  ladies'  in\-isible  bonnets,  like 
the  patch  on  the  pate  of  a  distempered  dog :  all  assmned  because  it  is  French. 
Even  the  encaustic  paste  is  now  popular,  since  we  are  told  that  the  French  use  it. 
Gustave  Dore  assured  me,  if  I  hadn't  known  it  before,  that  we  have  a  superior 
t}-pe  of  female  beauty  to  work  from.  I  am  not  jealous,  because  I  am  not  imitated. 
Good  will  come  as  long  as  we  work ;  work  is  the  thing.  But  I  have  had  all  along 
something  on  my  mind  that  has  soured  my  temper ;  perhaps  in  our  conversation. 
Just  fill  the  glass,  and  I'll  give  you  a  bit  of  my  mind  on  the  subject. 

S.     Now  then. 

0.  G.  Excuse  my  making  a  preface.  In  185.5  there  was  an  album  published  in 
limited  n\mibers  by  the  London  photographers  of  the  day.  On  the  fourth  page  was  a 
portrait  of  Sir  John  Herschel.  I  had  seen  several  engravings  of  him  before,  bnt 
when  I  saw  this  photogiaph,  0.  how  I  gloated  over  it !  I  was  so  sure  I  saw  the 
man — that  those  were  really  the  looks  of  one  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  his 
way — it  was  a  great  pleasure.  As  a  student  of  history,  how  dehghtful,  in  after  times, 
to  come  upon  a  good  portrait  of  the  hero  you  had  only  imagined  !  As  a  student  of 
physiognomy,  and  also  partial  phrenology,  what  help  is  not  a  true  photograph  to 
compare  the  man  and  his  acts !  Are  we  not  going  the  road  to  make  photography,  as 
regards  portraits,  unfaithful?  Coming  ages  losing  their  contilence,  not  knowing 
for  certain  what  lineaments  have  been  softened  down,  what  cheek  rounded  a  la 
Rachel :  the  sallow  complexion  giving  way  to  the  effect  of  a  plaster-cast  copy, 
and  the  age  falsified,  giNang  a  feminine  smoothness  to  manly  features ;  the  characteristic 
abruptness  of  the  variation  of  light  smoothed  Ao\\n  as  by  a  softener ;  aU  to  look 
pretty  ;   a  picture  for  a  French  plum-box.     How  nice  ! 

S.  But  then  a  photographer  does  not  always  gain  the  various  tints  at  one 
exposure  ;  something  must  be  sacrificed,  and  that,  by  judicious  retouching,  can  be 
made  both  more  like  and  harmonious. 

O.  6.  Well,  true  enough ;  much  depends  on  who  retouches ;  but,  at  all  events, 
by  your  love  of  truth,  don't  try  to  take  inferior  negatives  on  purpose,  so  that  you  may 
have  the  pleasure  of  working  in  that  effect.  Prefer  to  imjjrove  the  lighting  and 
chemicals,  &c.,  so  as  to  get  the  best  negative  ;  and  a  really  good  negative  needs  no 
improvement.  Artist,  spare  that  negative,  which  is  destined  to  become  historic. 
Never  mind  if  it  does  not  look  so  effective  at  a  distance.  It  is  a  book  which  the 
thoughtful  can  read,  a  painter  can  leam  from  it,  a  sculptor  can  model  from  it ;  and 
when  the  bust  is  placed  in  the  same  light,  it  may  be  like  the  man  himself.  Bnt 
should  it  have  been  done  from  a  very  improved  negative,  then  would  it  be  like  ? 

S.  Oh,  the  sculptor !  don't  name  him ;  he  chisels  away  all  the  inequalities  of  the 
skin,  making  everybody  smooth  as  marble. 

0.  G.  I'll  leave  you  there,  and  return  to  retouching.  Of  course  no  one  can 
object  to  a  freckle  or  accidental  pimple  being  improved  awjiy.  I  will  adnut  that  it 
is  true  that  some  sort  of  negatives  do  give  better  results  after  judicious  touching. 
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Still,  I  have  two  negatives  from  the  same  subject,  the  one  might  be  the  better  for 
a  little  retouching,  the  other  could  not  be  touched  without  detection,  so  full  of 
colour,  and  so  finely  modelled — so  full  of  fluidity,  if  I  may  use  the  term — is  the 
other.  And  that  is  the  end  of  my  preaching  to  inculcate  the  aim  to  produce  the 
latter  result,  which  is  the  best.  I  will  only  express  a  hope  that  we  be  not  impelled 
too  far  by  fashion,  to  engender  distrust  of  the  more  thinking  and  truth-loving  men. 
Ladies,  I  suppose,  tuill  be  made  beautiful  at  any  price,  even  for  a  moment ;  but 
then  there  won't  be  so  many  historical  ladies,  so  there  is  less  risk.  So,  I  say,  touch 
up  the  portraits  of  ladies. 

HINTS  ON  POETEAIT  LENSES,  AND  HOW  TO  USE  THEM. 

BY   J.    H.    DALLJIEYEK. 

Success  in  portraiture  will  always  depend,  in  a  great  measure  at  least,  upon  the  right 
choice  and  the  proper  use  of  the  lens. 

I  propose  here  to  give,  in  the  space  allotted  to  me,  a  few  hints  on  these  two 
points,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  prove  of  some  service  to  the  beginner. 

Portrait  lenses  are  more  or  less  rapid  in  action  as  their  diameters  are  larger  or 
smaller,  or  as  their  focal  lengths  are  shorter  or  longer.* 

The  focal  length  of  a  lens  regulates  the  sue  of  the  pictures,  and  the  diameter  ex- 
presses its  speed  or  rapidity  of  action. 

Having  fixed  upon  some  size  of  picture  to  be  taken,  the  next  point  to  be  deter- 
mined is  the  most  suitable  focal  length  of  lens. 

This,  however,  involves  the  prior  detennination  of  the  distance  at  which  to  place 
the  subject ;  for,  as  every  photographer  knows,  by  bringing  the  lens  nearer  to  the 
subject  the  image  increases  in  dimensions,  and  vice  versa.  What,  then,  is  the  proper 
distance  at  which  to  place  the  subject  from  the  lens  ?  In  answer  to  this  query,  it 
may  be  safely  asserted  that  it  should  not  be  less  than  (say)  twelve  feet,  nor,  perhaps, 
more  than  twenty-five  feet ;  for,  if  less,  the  resulting  picture  will  generally  be 
defective  as  regards  definition  and  perspective,  because  the  lens  producing  it  will  be 
of  too  short  a  focus,  or  made  to  include  a  larger  angle  than  it  properly  covers ;  and 
if  more,  the  picture  will  probably  be  deficient  in  boldness  or  rotundity.  This  is 
chiefly  on  account  of  our  atmosphere  being  seldom  perfectly  clear  and  transparent 
(more  especially  in  the  larger  towns),  in  which  case  any  intervening  fog  will  make 
itself  proportionately  more  obvious  as  the  distance  between  lens  and  subject  becomes 
greater. 

A  mediimi  distance  of  from  18  to  20  feet  is  perhaps  the  best  that  can  be 
chosen.  The  card  portraits  being  mostly  taken  with  lenses  of  focal  length  requiring 
this  distance,  owe,  no  doubt,  some  of  their  popularity  to  this  circumstance,  for  the 
lenses  being  of  proportionally  longer  focus  than  those  used  for  the  fonner  quarter- 
plate  pictures,  they  produce  results  at  once  more  perfect  as  regards  definition  and 
perspective,  and  hence  they  are  in  favoiir  with  the  public. 

For  a  distance,  then,  of  about  18  to  20  feet  between  the  lens  and  subject, 
the  equivalent  focal  length  of  the  lens  for  a  given  sized  plate  shoiild  be  about  double 
that  of  its  largest  side ;  that  is,  for  4  J  by  3:^  plates  (or  card  size)  the  focus  should  be 
from  8  to  9  inches  for  a  G  by  5  plate  (cabinet  size) ;  12  inches  for  10  by  8  plates  ; 
20  inches,  and  so  on. 

In  confinnation  of  this  I  may  mention  that  M.  Salomon's  charming  10  by  8  por- 
traits are  taken  ^;^^th  a  20-inch  focal  length  lens. 

*  The  diameter  of  a  lens  here  always  denotes  its  actual  working  apertures,  and  the  focal 
length — the  "  equivalent  "  focal  length  ;  i.e.,  that  which  produces  the  same  size  of  images  on  the 
ground  glass  as  does  a  very  thin  single  lens,  or  spectacle  eye,  the  solar  focus  of  which  has  been 
accurately  measured.  Directions  for  finding  the  equivalent  focus  of  compound  lenses  have 
appeared  in  former  issues  of  the  Year-Book. 
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Having  thus  detenuined  the  focal  length  of  the  lens  for  a  given  sized  plate,  the 
next  point  requiring  consideration  is  its  diameter  or  rapidity  of  action.  In  regard  to 
this  subject,  of  course  every  photographer  wishes  not  only  to  possess  a  quick-acting 
lens,  but  that  it  should  also  have  a  flat  field  and  give  great  depth  of  focus  or  defi- 
nition, forgetting  all  the  while  that  these  qualities  are  diametrically  opposed  to  each 
other,  for  he  who  will  have  greater  rapidity  must,  to  use  a  familiar  phrase,  "  pay  for 
it  "  in  flatness  of  field  and  depth  of  detiuition.  Thus,  of  two  lenses,  both  perfectly 
corrected  for  spherical  aberration,  and  of  the  same  focus,  the  one  of  two  inches 
diameter  will  have  double  the  '•  depth  "  of  auother  of  four  inches  diameter ;  whilst 
the  latter  in  turn  is  four  times  quicker  in  action. 

Or,  again,  of  two  lenses  of  the  same  rapidities  (i.e..  having  the  same  ratio  of  aper- 
ture to  focal  length),  the  one  of  double  the  focal  length  of  the  other  will  have  but 
one  quarter  its  "depth  ;  "  as,  for  example,  a  card  lens  of  (say)  9  inches  equivalent 
focus  and  2|  inches  aperture  producing  a  card  at  20  feet  distance,  will  sufficiently 
define  accessories,  &c.,  IS  inches  in  front  and  18  inches  behind  the  figures  or  object 
focussed  tipon,  or  have  a  depth  of  focus  of  (say)  3  feet ;  whereas  a  lens  of  double 
the  above  dimensions  {i.e..  of  IS  inches  by  5  aperture)  and  worked  at  the  same 
distance,  will  only  have  a  depth  of  9  inches,  or  4J  inches  before  and  behind  the  point 
focussed  upon. 

This  sufficiently  shows  that  really  quick-acting  lenses  are  only  satisfactor\-  when 
used  for  the  smaller  dimensions  of  plates  (say  up  to  the  half-plate  size).  For  larger 
pictures,  slower  working  lenses,  capable  of  adjustment  for  diffusion  of  focus,  are  the 
only  means  of  securing  the  requisite  amount  of  depth  of  focus. 

Thus  much  respecting  the  right  choice  of  the  lens.  Xext,  a  few  words  on  the 
proper  use  of  it. 

The  lens  should  be  attached  to  a  camera,  and  placed  upon  a  firm  stand,  taking  care 
that  the  cap  fits  loosely ;  so  that  in  the  removal  of  it  there  is  no  tremor  or  shake 
communicated  to  the  camera.  Cap  the  lens,  and  then  carefully  examine  the  interior 
of  the  camera,  to  insure  its  being  a  perfectly  dark  chamber. 

Next,  place  at  a  convenient  distance  some  clear  print  (as  a  newspaper),  and  care- 
fully focus  with  a  magnifier*  the  image  on  the  screen.  This  done,  remove  the  same, 
and  replace  it  by  the  collodion  slide  ;  and,  instead  of  the  prepared  plate,  put  into  this 
a  piece  of  ground  or  greyed  glass,  ascertained  to  be  perfectly  flat.  Now  observe 
whether  the  image  appears  as  sharp  as  it  was  previously  on  the  screen,  and  if  so  the 
camera  is  correct,  or  what  is  technically  called  '•  in  register ;"  if  not,  the  position  of 
the  ground  glass  requires  to  be  altered  in  position  until  it  is  so. 

The  common  practice  of  measuring,  by  means  of  a  rule,  the  distance  between  the 
camera  front  and  screen,  and  then  between  the  prepared  plate  in  the  slide,  is  not 
sufficiently  accurate  for  short-focus  or  quick-acting  lenses. 

Care  should  also  be  'jsed  in  the  selection  of  glass  plates ;  for  it  will  be  found  that, 
even  among  the  patent  plate,  but  a  very  small  percentage  is  realhj  flat,  especially 
amongst  the  larger  sizes.  Another  possible  source  of  error  is  a  too  powerful  spring 
on  the  shutter  of  the  dark  slide,  causing  the  plate  to  be  bent  in  the  centre ;  and,  un- 
fortunately, this  bending  is  just  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  requiied  to  suit  the 
curvature  of  field,  as  produced  by  the  lens.  Thick  glass  plates  are,  of  course,  less 
liable  to  be  bent  than  thin  ones.  To  avoid  all  sources  of  error,  however,  the  best 
plan  is  to  remove  the  one  strong  spring  from  the  centre  of  the  shutter,  and  to  substi- 
tute it  by  tu-o  weaker  ones  made  to  press  equally  upon  the  sides  oi  the  plate.  Lenses 
are  often  blamed  for  want  of  coincidence  of  foci,  when  the  camera  or  the  plates,  &c., 
are  really  at  fault ;  but  attention  to  the  above  directions  will  at  OQce  .satisfactorily 
detenuine  this  point. 

*  Kamsden's  posiiive  eye-piece,  wiih  its  focus  carefully  adjuited  oathe  greyed  surface  of  the 
ground  glass,  is  the  best  for  this  purpose. 
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As  regards  the  best  position  of  the  camera,  it  has  ahready  been  stated  that  no  lens 
has  a  perfectly  flat  field  ;  hence,  for  a  standing  fignre  requiring  a  flat  field,  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  the  camera  should  be  so  positioned  as  to  favour  the  lens. 
This,  for  card  portraits  (equivalent  focus  of  lens  about  U  inches,  back  focus  G  inches, 
and  distance  of  subject  18  feet,  the  camera  without  a  swing-back),  is  as  follows: — 
Height  of  centre  of  lens  from  the  floor,  about  -t  feet  10  inches ;  rising  front  of  camera 
to  be  elevated,  -|-  inch  ;  and  then  the  image  made  to  occupy  the  centre  of  the  plate — 
i.e..  eqni-distant  between  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  screen.  To  effect  this,  the  camera 
will  require  to  be  tilted  forward  slightly,  which  insures  a  more  natural  view  of 
the  face  than  when  placing  the  camera  lower  and  level,  in  which  case  the  view  of  the 
face  obtained  is,  as  it  were,  that  of  looking  up  into  it.  HavLag  got  the  image  in  the 
centre  of  the  plate,  focus  for  the  eye,  and  then  for  the  chest,  or  some  i)rominent  object 
on  the  chest,  as  a  watch  chain.  Now  halve,  as  it  were,  the  focus  between  this  and 
the  eye,  when  it  will  be  found  that  the  resulting  picture  will  be  evenly  defined  through- 
out its  entire  length. 

The  above  is  the  actual  modu.^  operandi  of  one  of  our  ablest  portraitists,  to  whom 
I  am  indebted  for  the  particulars. 

For  the  cabinet  portrait,  standing  figure,  using  a  12-inch  equivalent  focus  lens 
(8-inch  back),  precisely  the  same  conditions  obtain ;  hence  the  camera  should  be  placed 
in  the  same  position. 

A  sitting  figure  requires  the  camera  to  be  placed  at  a  proportionally  lower  elevation, 
and  here  a  swing-back  is  of  great  advantage.  Indeed,  portraits  beyond  the  half-plate 
size  should  never  be  attempted  without  this  adjunct  to  the  camera  ;  for,  as  has  been 
shown  already,  larger  or  longer  focus  lenses  are  much  more  sensitive  to  difference  of 
distances ;  and  in  a  sitting  figure  the  feet  are  often  as  much  as  2-i  iuche?  or  more  in 
advance  of  the  face.  This  occasions  nearly  J  inch  of  difference  of  focus  for  a  20-inch 
focus  lens,  and  therefore,  without  a  swing-back,  allowing  the  top  of  screen  or  slide 
to  be  pushed  out  that  distance,  definition  of  the  legs  and  feet  sunultaueously  with 
the  head  cannot  be  secured. 

In  arranging  the  accessories  to  a  portrait,  or  in  disposing  the  positions  of  a  group 
of  persons,  care  should  be  taken  that  the  objects  or  persons  occupying  the  sides  of 
the  pictures  are  brought  somewhat  nearer  to  the  lens  than  those  in  the  centre  ;  for, 
the  field  of  eveiy  lens  being  curved,  by  placing  the  objects  in  a  corresponding  curve, 
the  field  of  the  lens  becomes  flat — i.e.,  the  sides  and  centre  of  the  picture  will  be 
equally  well  defined.  Since  the  cur\-ature  of  field  varies  in  different  forms  of  lenses, 
definite  niles  for  placing  the  objects  composing  the  picture  cannot  be  given  ;  but  one 
or  two  experiments  readily  detennine  the  point  in  qirestion. 

One  other  subject  before  I  conclude  ;  it  is  this  : — 

Photographers  accustomed  to  work  with  short  focus  lenses — i.e..  at  short  distances 
from  the  subject — often  complain  of  lack  of  brilliancy  and  roundness  in  their  pictures 
when  taking  to  the  use  of  longer  focus  lenses,  or  working  at  greater  distances  from 
the  subject. 

Now,  in  most  instances,  this  is  simply  a  question,  not  of  lens,  but  of  lighting,  for  a 
little  consideration  will  render  it  obvious  that  the  direction  and  amoimt  of  light 
suitable  for  a  subject  at  12  feet  distance  requires  considerable  modification  for  one  at 
20  feet. 

lEON  DEVELOPMENT.— GUM  AND  GALLIC  ACID  DRY  PPvOCESS. 

BY   R.    MAN'NERS    GORDON. 

A  tvpelvemonth's  additional  experience  with  dry  plates  prepared  with  gum  and 
gaUic  acid  has  strengthened  my  good  opinion  of  the  value  of  the  process.  I  iind  that 
the  plates  seem  to  be  more  sensitive  than  any  other  dry  plates,  always  excepting 
those  prepared  with  a  bromized  collodion :  they  give  very  perfect  negatives,  and  keep 
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for  months,  both  before  and  after  development,  without  deterioration  An  unprove- 
meut  of  some  importance  in  working  this  process  is  found  in  the  substitution  of  an 
iron  developer  for  the  alkaline  pjTo  developer  I  described  in  the  last  Ye^vr-Book. 
The  advantages  to  be  derived  by  the  method  I  am  about  to  describe  are  : — 

1st.  Better  adhesion  of  the  film. 

2nd.  Much  less  blurring. 

3rd.  The  appearance  of  the  finished  negative  is  ver}-  much  like  that  of  a  good 
wet  one ;  there  is  therefore  no  difficulty  in  judging  of  the  correct  amount  of  intensity. 

4th.  The  exposure  is.  if  anything,  shorter  than  with  alkaline  pyro,  &c. 

The  developer  is  prepared  as  foUows  : — 

Gelatine  ..  1  grain 

Acetic  acid  15  minims 

Iron         ...         ...       20  to  30  grains 

Water      ...         ...         ...       1  ounce 

It  is,  perhaps,  a  good  plan  to  dissolve  the  gelatine  in  the  acid  and  a  part  of  the 
water,  and  the  iron  in  remaining  portion,  adding  them  together  after  complete  solu- 
tion.    A  gentle  heat  may  be  necessary  to  get  the  gelatine  to  dissolve. 

After  wetting  the  plate  previoxrs  to  the  development  (with  distilled  water),  take  as 
much  of  the  above  iron  solution  as  may  be  found  necessary  to  cover  it,  and  add  to 
each  drachm  one  drop  of  a  30-grain  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  Add  the  silver  to 
the  iron  before  pouring  it  over  the  film.  The  development  is  nearly  as  rapid  as  that 
of  a  wet  plate. 

After  the  details  are  out,  a  few  more  drops  of  silver  may  be  added  to  the  iron,  and 
this  again  and  again  poured  over  the  plate  to  complete  the  primary  development. 

When  all  is  out.  the  uecessan-  intensity  may  easily  and  quickly  be  obtained  by 
the  usual  solution  of — 

Pyro        ...         ...         2  grains 

citric       2      „ 

Water     ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...       1  ounce 

and  a  few  drops  of  the  silver  solution. 

I  do  not  approve  of  kon  development  for  dry  plates  in  general ;  but  with  these 
gum  plates  it  seems  to  answer  better  than  anything  else. 

It  is  ciurious  that  when  using  a  gelatino-iron  developer,  the  deposit  of  silver  on  the 
fihn  is  not  removable  by  friction,  while  with  an  ordinary  iron  solution  containing 
no  gelatine  it  may  be  entirely  rubbed  off.  And,  again,  although  gelatine  certainly 
necessitates  a  longer  exposure  in  the  wet  process  when  used  in  the  above  quantity, 
it  does  not  seem  to  do  so  in  the  least  with  these  plates. 

Some  experimentalists  have  complained  of  blisters  in  gum  plates.  I  have  never 
met  with  any,  nor  can  I  account  for  them.  I  have  never  (as  yet),  I  am.  happy  to  say, 
seen  a  blister  on  a  gum  plate ;  the  adhesion  is,  perhaps,  worse  with  it  than  with 
most  other  preser%'atives,  hut  it  does  not  with  me  show  this  in  blisters. 

The  use  of  a  substratmn  of  india-rubber  will  secure  perfect  adhesion  ;  but  if  the 
plate  be  in  any  degree  under-exposed,  the  preliminary  coating  acts  hke  a  dirty  plate, 
and  produces  stains  and  markings  in  precisely  the  same  manner.  The  india-rubber 
is  best  dissolved  in  chlorofonn. 

Gum  plates  should  always  be  allowed  to  dry  spontaneously.  An  excess  of  nitric 
acid,  or  the  use  of  acetic  acid  in  the  bath,  is  against  adhesion  of  the  fibn. 

I  have  been  asked  whether,  in  preparing  gum  plates,  the  gum  and  gallic  acid  might 
not  be  mixed  together  before  applying  them  to  the  film  ?  They  might ;  but  I  found 
that  a  solution  containing  20  grains  of  gum  and  3  of  gallic  acid  to  the  ounce  of 
water  darkened  to  the  colour  of  brown  shcrr*'  in  about  an  hour,  and  I  imagined 
that  a  white  preservative  was  less  likely  to  affect  the  exposure  than  one  of  so 
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non-actinic  a  colour.    Subsequent  experiments,  however,  seem  to  prove  that  this  is  not 
the  case,  so  that  both  time  and  trouble  are  saved  by  mixing  the  solutions  thus, — 
Gallic  acid        ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...       3  grains 

Water   ...         ...         ...         1  ounce 

Gum      20  grains 

Sugar  candy     ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...       5  grains 

This  is  the  preservative,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  a  most  excellent  one  it  is. 


ON  THE  BEST  LIGHT  FOR  TAKING  PHOTOGEAPHS. 

BY    SAMUEL   FRY. 

"  The  persistence  of  error  "  is  an  old  theme,  but  I  doubt  M'hether  there  is  any  one 
subject  which  more  forcibly  illustrates  it  than  photography  as  connected  with  the 
heading  of  this  article.  Every  professional  photographer  will  recall  readily  visions. 
of  people  coming  perspiring,  at  noontide,  in  the  dog  days,  to  his  studio,  saying,  "  they 
knew  a  good  sunny  day  was  best ;"  and,  again,  of  the  converse,  people  calmly 
entering  a  city  studio  at  about  3.30  p.m.  at  the  end  of  November,  and  being  so 
surprised  to  find  the  light  was  gone — "they  had  heard  say  that  sunlight  was  not 
good  for  photographs." 

I  have  known  photographers  say  on  their  circulars,  '•  Sunhght  is  not  necessary ;" 
or,  again,  "  Cloudy  days  are  the  best  for  portraits ;"  but  I  fancied  the  public  did  not 
take  kindly  to  it,  seeming  to  have  an  idea  it  was  only  to  secure  customers  at  all 
times. 

In  the  early  Calotype  and  Daguerreotype  days  the  error  was  promulgated  (thoiigh, 
perhaps,  I  should  say,  that  sunlight  then  really  was  indispensable),  that  the  strongest 
light  was  the  best,  and  no  amount  of  contradiction  seems  to  check  the  progress  of 
the  idea. 

When  Arago  described  Daguerre's  process  before  the  French  Assembly,  he,  in  his 
enthusiasm,  said  that  any  person,  however  ignorant,  could  readily  be  made  to  take 
photographs.  We  know  to  our  cost  with  what  persistency  that  error  lived,  and  how, 
even  down  to  recent  times,  public  writers  who  ought  to  have  known  better  criticized 
photographs,  and  spoke  of  photography  as  if  Arago's  words  were  truth. 

Now  what  is  the  best  light  for  photographic  work  ?  Some  say  the  shorter  your 
exposure  the  better  ;  others,  that  with  long  exposures  you  get  a  larger  average  of  best 
work. 

The  real  truth  is,  that  this  is  just  one  of  those  critical  matters  that  most  test  the 
skill  and  experience  of  the  photographer,  and  in  which  succcf^s — I  mean  real, 
complete  success — is  much  more  rare  than  is  generally  supposed.  During  the  late 
very  dry  and  bright  summer  the  actinic  power  was  much  lower  than  usual,  and  after 
the  few  rainfalls  that  we  had,  the  increase  was  enonnous,  abnost  incredible.  I  have 
long  kept  a  register  of  siich  things,  and,  on  looking  over  notes  of  exposures,  have 
been  much  surprised.  Thus,  on  August  13,  I  find,  "Very  slow;  tried  four  collo- 
dions; bath  all  right;  no  good  for  babies."  But  August  14,  "Heavy  local  rain 
during  night :  working  instantaneously."  I  have  in  other  years,  like  every  one  else, 
noticed  rain  have  an  extraordinary  effect,  but  never  to  such  an  extent  as  during 
what  a  "picturesque"  writer  in  a  well-known  daily  paper  calls  the  "canicular 
heats"  of  1868. 

For  landscape  I  have  long  thought  that  if  you  are  not  working  instantaneously, 
you  wUl  get  as  fine  pictures  with  several  minutes'  as  a  few  seconds'  exposure.  The 
dry  plate  pictures  of  recent  date  fully  bear  this  out ;  they  have  been,  in  Mr.  England's 
and  Mr.  Gordon's  hands,  formd  right  up  to  the  best  wet  collodion,  full  of  aerial  beauty, 
and  combining  softness  with  vigour  in  an  admirable  manner. 

I  am  not  fond  of  an  excessively  strong  light  for  landscape ;  the  photographer  will 
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do  well  to  rest  from  twelve  till  two  at  least,  unless  it  be  a  day  of  alternating  cloud 
and  sunshine,  such  as  one  most  frequent  during  spring  and  autmnn,  and  then  gene- 
rally the  entire  day  may  be  utilized.  It  is  very  important  to  be  able  to  go  over  the 
intended  field  quietly  beforehand,  and  fix  on  your  position,  and  the  time  of  day  best 
suited  to  them :  this  wiU  enable  you  to  decide  just  what  light  is  most  likely  to  give 
a  fine  effect.  The  philosopher  of  (I  think)  Laputa.  whom  Captain  Lemuel  Gulliver 
found  busy  over  a  scheme  for  producing  sunbeams  from  cucmnbers,  has  not,  so  far 
as  I  am  aware,  sufficiently  perfected  his  method  as  to  allow  of  our  making  it 
available. 

In  taking  landscape  ^-iews  embracing  both  prominent  objects  and  distant  horizon 
a  really  good  sunny  light  is  very  desirable.  It  is  not  by  any  means  indispensable 
that  the  atmosphere  be  so  absolutely  clear  that  the  most  distant  objects  are  as  clearly 
apparent  as  those  at  hand,  and  I  think  sometimes  that  it  is  to  a  lack  of  that  perfect 
clearness  and  brilliance  of  what  some  call  ••  more  favomed  climes  "  that  English  land- 
scape owes  much  of  its  charm.  Far  removed  from  fogging,  the  floating  clouds  and 
varieties  of  distant  effect  combine  to  produce  an  effect  rarely  seen  in  pictures  of  any 
other  country.  Italian  photographs  are  clear,  sharp,  and  distant  to  an  almost  painful 
degree :  more  atmosphere  to  them  would  add  greatly  to  their  bea\ity.  For  portraiture 
there  are  not  wanting  skilful  men  who  think  better  results  are  obtained  by  an  appre- 
ciable exposure  than  an  extremely  short  one.  Every  one  shoiild  have  the  means  of 
working  as  nearly  instantaneously  as  possible  for  children  and  annuals ;  but  my  prac- 
tice leads  me  to  think  that  for  the  generality  of  cases  ten  to  fifteen  seconds  is  better 
than  three  or  four.  However  calm  a  sitter  may  try  to  be.  when  the  exposure  com- 
mences (and  it  is  not  a  good  plan  to  take  people  without  their  knowing)  an  anxious 
feeling  and  look  are  often  assumed  for  a  few  moments,  and  which  soon  give  way  to  a 
more  natural  expression ;  thus  the  longer  exposures,  though  even  ten  or  fifteen 
seconds  are  nothing,  will  often  be  found  better.  The  best  modem  room,  such  as 
Mr.  Robinson  describes  in  his  articles  in  the  News,  and  which  is  an  exact  description 
of  my  own,  allows  of  ver\"  rapid  working,  which  of  course  can  readily  be  moderated. 
Overcast  days,  as  a  rule,  give  the  photographer  more  and  better  pictures  than  very 
bright  ones,  and  the  two  hours  in  the  middle  of  the  day  give  often  the  least  satisfac- 
tory results. 

To  sum  up,  then.  I  would  say  that  it  is  not  extremely  sunny  weather  nor  the  very 
height  of  smnmer  that  is  best  for  us  ;  the  spring  and  autmnn  of  the  year,  and  the 
earlier  and  later  hours  of  the  day,  arc  preferable.  As  is  my  custom,  I  simply  give 
these  notes — desiring  to  avoid  dogmatism — as  some  results  of  my  own  experience 
during  a  good  many  years'  photographic  work. 


NEW  :\IODE  OF  PHOTOLITHOGRAPHY. 

BY    J.    W.    SWAN. 

The  method  of  photolithography  which  I  am  about  to  describe  is,  like  most  of  the 
methods  already  known,  exclusively  adapted  for  the  reproduction  of  subjects  not 
possessing  continuous  gradation  of  light  and  shade,  such  as  maps,  line  engravings, 
pen-and-ink  drawings,  manuscripts,  printing,  &c.  The  process  is  based  upon  my 
carbon  printing  process.  A  reversed  positive  transparency  of  the  object  to  be  litho- 
graphed is  the  first  requirement ;  it  need  not  be  ver}-  dense,  but  it  should  be  clean — 
that  is,  without  the  slightest  fog — and  perfectly  sharp.  This  having  been  obtained, 
a  negative  carbon  print  is  produced  from  it,  in  a  manner  analogous  to  that  generally 
known  to  your  readers  as  my  method  of  carbon  printing,  and  which  I  may  briefly 
smmnarise  as  follows : — 

Paper  of  fine  texture  is  thickly  and  smoothly  coated  with  a  mixture  of  gelatine 
and  sugar  strongly  blackened  with  China  ink.     The  proportions  do  not  require  to  be 
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balanced  with  any   great  degree   of  nicety,   but.  for  example,  they  mav  consist 
of— 

Gelatine    ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...       2  parts 

Sugar        ...         ...         1  part 

Water         ..         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...       5parts 

with  a  sufficiency  of  strong  China  ink  liquor  to  make  the  mixture  black. 

This  mixture  haying  been  made  with  the  aid  of  heat,  the  paper  is  coated  and 
dried,  and  is  then  ready  for  being  rendered  seusitiye  when  required  for  use.  This  is 
done  by  immersion  in  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  (say)  of  fiye  per  cent.  The 
sensitiye  paper  is  dried  in  a  dark  room,  then  carefully  rolled  on  a  polished  steel 
plate,  and  placed  in  contact  with  the  positiye  transparency  in  a  printing-frame 
strongly  padded,  to  secure  perfect  contact  and  a  shai-p  unpression. 

The  exposure  must,  of  course,  be  in  some  degree  regulated  by  the  quality  of  the 
positiye  transparency ;  but.  supposing  it  to  be  of  the  character  already  described  as 
most  suitable  for  this  process,  an  exceedingly  short  exposure  is  sufficient,  for  it  is  no 
more  than  a  faint  impression — in  fact,  the  mere  ghost  of  a  print — that  is  required. 

The  exposure  in  the  printing-frame  being  done,  the  gelatinized  sheet  containing 
the  latent  image  is  conveyed  to  the  dark  room,  and  coated  -n-ith  a  solution  of  caoiit- 
chouc  in  benzole,  and  when  this  coating  is  quite  drA".  the  sheet  is  laid  with  its  coated 
smiace  upon  a  sheet  of  smooth  paper  also  coated  with  caoutchouc.  The  two  papers 
iire  then  made  to  cohere  by  being  passed  through  a  copper-plate  press.  The  com- 
bined sheets  are  then  placed  in  cold  water  for  half-an-hour,  and  then  into  warm 
about  90"  Fah.  This  speedily  releases  the  backing  of  the  gelatinized  sheet,  and 
brings  a  negative  image  into  \-iew.  Nevertheless,  the  print  must  be  left  some  time 
in  water,  and  the  water  must  be  several  times  changed,  in  order  that  the  slightest 
trace  of  gelatine  may  not  remain  on  the  parts  imaffected  by  light,  and  which  are 
distinct  to  form  the  black  lines  of  the  lithograph.  It  is  essential  to  the  success  of 
this  method  that  the  print  be  perfectly  clean  in  the  v^"hites. 

The  print  ha\-ing  been  produced  as  described,  and  dried,  it  is  ready  for  being  trans- 
ferred to  a  clean  lithographic  stone.  The  stone  may  be  very  slic/htly  warm,  and  the 
print  very  slightly  damped  in  the  iisual  way  of  damping  litho-transfers.  If  the 
stone  and  print  are  in  the  proper  relative  condition,  the  print  will  adhere  strongly  to 
the  stone  after  passing  through  the  press.  This  being  the  condition  of  things,  a  few 
minutes  must  be  allowed  for  the  print  to  dry  on  the  stone.  Benzole  must  then  be 
freely  applied  to  it.  and  when,  by  this  means,  the  caoutchouc  is  sufficiently  softened 
to  permit  the  easy  removal  of  the  paper,  it  may  be  carefully  removed. 

If  the  process  has  been  managed  with  skdL  eveiy  hne  of  the  negative  will  remain 
perfectly  attached  to  the  stone,  and  form  a  ••  resist "  to  the  greasy  ink.  which  may 
now  be  applied  to  the  stone.  This  is,  perhaps,  best  done  by  going  lightly  over  the 
surface  with  a  soft  brush  or  sponge  charged  with  ink  made  very  thin  with  turpentine 
or  benzole  ;  but  the  mode  of  ioking  may  be  varied  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
subject  and  other  circumstances. 

The  ink  having  been  applied  and  allowed  to  dry  on  the  stone,  the  gelatine  "  resist " 
or  mask  may  now  be  well  soaked  with  water,  and  carefully  removed  with  a  sponge  and 
gmn-water,  after  which  it  is  ready  for  tuking  up  with  the  roller  in  the  usual  manner. 


CAJtIEEA  PRINTS  ON  COLLODION. 

BY   FRED.    R.    WaNT)OW. 

As  this  subject  has  already  been  frequently  treated,  it  Avill  be  well  that  I  begin  by 
giving  my  reasons  for  writing  about  it  again.  They  are,  first,  that  I  scarcely  think 
the  importance  of  furnishing  our  caistomers  with  permanent  impressions  from  our 
negatives  is  sufficiently  appreciated  by  the  generality  of  professional  photographers, 
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who  are  to  ■  apt  to  run  on  in  a  groove,  forgetting  that  an  art  which  does  not  pro- 
gress is  likely  to  be  neglected,  when,  naturally,  its  professors  are  the  first  to  suffer  ; 
secondly,  although  I  have  nothing  new  in  the  way  of  process  to  offer,  many  of  my 
manipulations  differ  from  the  practice  most  popularly  known,  and  therefore  may  be 
of  interest,  at  least  to  some  of  my  readers. 

It  may  be  asserted  that  camera  prints  on  collodion,  whether  left  upon  the  porce- 
lain, glass,  or  other  medium  on  which  they  are  taken,  or  transferred  to  paper  or  ivory, 
if  properly  taken  and  properly  transferred,  are  unquestionably  permanent. 

Collodion  camera  prints  may  be  divided  into  three  classes  : — 

1.  Positives  on  porcelain  or  opal  glass,  either  as  plain  pictures,  or  as  a  base  for 
miniature  painting. 

2.  Positives  taken  on  opal  glas:-;,  and  then  transferred  to  paper  or  some  other  surface. 

3.  Transparencies  intended  to  be  viewed  by  transmitted  light. 

Positives  on  porcelain  or  OTpal  glass  are  brilliant  and  })leasing  for  portraits,  and  they 
are  very  suitable  for  mounting  in  a  morocco  case  like  the  old  Daguerreot^i^es,  on  which 
they  are  a  great  improvement.     They  are  easy  to  produce,  and.  as  they  can  be  on  an  en- 
larged scale  to  the  original  negative,  offer  much  scope  to  the  intelligent  photographer. 
It  will  be  generally  found  advisable  not  to  exceed  a  5  by  4  (or.  at  most,  a  half-plate) 
in  size,  for  plain  pictures,  and  to  give  only  the  head  and  bust,  or  the  half  figure  ; 
though,  of  course,  these  can  be  taken  from  a  f uU-length  negative. 

Porcelain  is  incomparably  better  than  flashed  opal  glass  for  all  portraits  that  are 
intended  to  be  coloured,  as  upon  this  last  the  colours  seem  to  sink  into  the  material, 
and  their  true  value  is  lost. 

For  plain  pictures  the  surface  of  the  porcelain  should  be  polished,  and  for  colomcd 
miniatures  the  sm-face  should  be  finely  ground,  to  give  a  tooth. 

The  first  step  to  ensure  pennanent  adhesion  in  all  climates  and  with  all  changes  of 
temperature  is  to  give  the  plates  a  preliminary'  coating  of  dilute  albiuucn.  about  one 
egg  to  six  ounces  of  water  (the  proportions  are  of  little  c  jnsequence).     This  is  poureil 
upon  the  plate  while  it  is  still  wet,  and  made  to  flow  all  over  it ;  then  poured  off,  and 
the  plate  left  to  dry  spontaneously.     When  dry.  the  albxuninized  plates  are  plunged, 
one  by   one,   into   a  dish  of   ordinary    iron  developing  solution,   and    afterwards 
thoroughly  washed  under  the  tap.     These  plates  can  be  so  prepared  at  any  spare 
moments,  and  will  keep  (stored  away  in  boxes)  indefinitely.     They  want  no  further 
cleaning,  the  picture  wiU  always  adhere  under  any  circumstances,  and  I  can  positively 
vouch  that  they  have  no  iU  effect  on  the  bath,  as  some  siippose. 

The  ordinary  negative  bath  will  do  for  these  pictures,  but  if  sufficient  business  be 
acquired  to  make  it  worth  while  to  keep  a  separate  bath  for  the  puqiose,  it  is  well  to 
make  it  a  trifle  more  acid  than  is  usual  for  the  general  negative  work. 

No  collodion  camera  pictures  exceed  in  beauty  those  taken  liy  jVIt.  Burgess,  of 
Norwich,  for  his  Ebumeum  process.      I  will  therefore  quote  his  developing  and 
toning  formulae,  recently  published  in  the  Piiotograthic  News.* 

Developer. 
PjTogaUic  acid  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...       .'1  grains 

Citric  acid      ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...       8 

Acetic  acid      ...         ...         ...         ...         ...       12  to  20  minims 

Water ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...       1  ounce. 

Toninff  JSatJi. 

Double  chloride  of  gold  and  sodimn  1  grain 

Water  ...         ...       1  drachm. 

Mr.  Burgess  fixes  his  pictures  with  cyanide. 

A  very  full  exposure  is  necessary,  and  the  development  should  be  rapid.    The 

•  Photogbapuic  News,  Vol.  XII.,  page  420. 
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development  must  be  stopped  by  water  from  the  tap  directly  the  desired  point  is 
reached.     As  a  rule,  a  longer  exposure  gives  a  softer  picture,  a  shorter  exposure  gives 
a  more  brilliant  one. 

A  still  more  brilliant  result  is  obtained  by  the   following  process.     For  large 
pictures  the  colours  are  sometimes  rather  cold,  but  for  smaller  sizes  they  leave  httle 
to  be  desired  : — 

Developer. 
Sulphate  of  iron  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...       C  grains 

Acetic  acid        ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     12  minuns 

Water    ...         ...         ...  ..  ...         ...         ...       1  ounce. 

The  picture  is  developed  with  this  to  the  required  point,  and  then  thoroughly 
washed  under  the  tap.  Then,  before  fixing,  a  saturated  solution  of  bichloride  of 
mercury,  dissolved  in  water  to  which  about  half  a  drachm  of  strong  acetic  acid  has 
been  added  to  every  ounce,  is  poured  over  it  until  the  picture  is  quite,  or  nearly 
bleached.  The  plate  is  again  washed,  and  put  to  soak  for  five  minutes  in  a  pan  of 
clean  water,  when  it  is  ready  to  be  fixed  in — 

Hyposulphite  of  soda  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...       -1  ounces 

Water , 12       „ 

Liquor  anunonia  (fortis)         ...         ...         ...         ...       1  drachm. 

The  mercury  and  h}-posulphite  solutions  may  be  used  over  and  over  agam. 

The  pictures  should  be  now  touched  with  the  brush  so  far  as  they  require  it,  and 
then  they  must  be  varnished.  For  this  I  strongly  reconmiend  Newman's  Diamond 
Varnish  as  the  most  indestructible  I  have  met  with. 

Camera  pictures  on  porcelain,  intended  for  painting,  should  be  treated  in  a  different 
manner.  They  are  best  as  vignetted  heads  only,  and  may  be  made  advantageously 
in  plates  12  by  10  inches.  The  surface,  as  before  stated,  should  be  ground.  The 
picture  is  developed  with  the  iron  solution  given  above,  and  then  fixed  in  hyposul- 
phite of  soda  (without  any  annuonia),  washed,  and  left  to  diy  spontaneously. 
\Vhen  thoroughly  dry,  it  is  again  wetted,  and  toned  with  a  very  weak  solution  of 
liver  of  sulphur.  This  should  be  poured  off  and  on  till  the  required  colour  is  gained, 
which  is  very  soon.  Care  must  be  taken  to  stop  in  time,  as  the  picture  passes 
rapidly  from  a  brown  black  (which  is  the  best  shade)  to  a  green  l)lack.  which  is  not 
fit  for  painting  flesh  tints  upon.  It  is  unpossible  to  give  an  exact  formula;  for  the 
strength  of  the  sulphxir  solution ;  it  is  best  to  keep  a  strong  stock  solution  of  (say) 
an  ounce  of  liver  of  sulphur  to  G  ounces  of  water,  and  to  add  a  few  drops  of  this,  as 
experience  dictates,  to  an  ounce  of  water  to  tone  each  plate.  It  should  be  remarked 
that  this  method  of  toning  is  unsuited  for  pictures  that  are  to  be  transfen-ed  to  paper, 
as,  from  the  plate  having  been  dried  previously  to  toning,  this  takes  place  only,  or 
principally,  on  the  surface  of  the  picture,  and  the  iiuder  side,  which  becomes  iipper- 
luost  when  transferred,  is  toned  unevenly. 

'When  toned,  the  plate  is  left  to  dry.  To  prepare  it  for  painting,  take  on  the  tip 
of  the  finger  a  little  finely-powdered  pumice-stone,  and  gently  rub  over  the  entire 
sirrface  of  the  plate,  slightly  roughing  the  surface,  and  with  care  lessening  any 
excessive  shadows.     It  is  then  ready  for  the  artist,  and  requires  no  varnish. 

For  very  small  pictures,  such  as  lockets,  that  require  the  most  delicate  effects.  1 
tone  the  pictures  in  a  different  way,  and  a  curious  effect  is  shown  in  the  action  of  the 
sulphur  on  a  plate  that  has  been  previously  dried,  and  on  one  that  has  not. 

When  the  picture  has  been  developed  with  iron,  as  above  described,  fixed  in  hypo, 
and  well  washed,  it  is  put  in  a  rack  to  drain  for  a  certain  tiine,  which  varies  with  the 
state  of  the  air  in  the  room.  The  sitrface  should  seem  dry.  but  the  film  must  be  still 
wet :  this  stage,  at  a  temperature  of  (K)'".  will  generally  be  reached  in  about  fifteen 
minutes.  It  is  then  placed  in  a  pan  of  the  sulphur  solution,  when  it  first  turns  green, 
and  finally  a  red  brown,  which  colour,  though  too  red  to  be  agreeable  for  a  plain 
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pictxire,  is  excellent  for  painting  flesh  tints  upon,  and  affords,  in  the  finished  minia- 
ture, the  nearest  approach  to  an  ivory  portrait  that  I  have  seen.  These  small  photo- 
graphs, when  finished — of  course,  before  they  are  painted — are  marked  vv'ith  an  oval 
to  the  required  shape,  and  sent  to  the  lapidary,  who  cuts  them  oiit  on  the  lathe. 

Collodion  transfers  on  paper  are  very  useful,  and  should.  I  think,  be  much  more 
emploved  than  is  the  practice  at  present,  especially  for  miniature  and  small  lockets, 
for  which  they  are  specially  adapted.  They  are  produced,  up  to  the  stage  when  they 
are  ready  for  transfer,  precisely  like  those  already  described,  with  the  exception  that 
the  preluninary  coating  of  albumen  must  be  omitted.  Opal  glass  will  be  found  the 
most  convenient  medium  to  take  them  upon ;  and  as  they  are  reversed  in  the  transfer, 
the  uuage  must  be  reversed  on  the  plate  by  turning  the  collodion  side  of  the  negative 
outward  in  the  copying  camera.  Having  completed  the  picture  on  the  opal  glass,  as 
before  described,  and  thoroughly  dried  it,  lay  it,  face  upwards,  on  a  carefully-levelled 
developing-stand.  Cat  a  piece  of  albuminized  paper  the  size  of  the  plate,  and  float 
it  on  its  back  on  some  clean  water  for  a  few  minutes  till  it  becomes  limp,  taking  care 
not  to  wet  the  albmnen  side  :  remove  it,  and  let  it  drain  a  little  tuue.  Meanwhile, 
pour  on  the  plate  a  suflicient  quantity  to  cover  it  of — 

Methylated  alcohol        1  oiince  ' 

Acetic  acid         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     40  minuns. 

Take  the  albuminized  paper  by  opposite  comers,  and  lay  it  on  the  plate,  albumen 
side  downwards,  avoiding  bubbles ;  then,  holding  the  plate  and  paper  by  one  comer,  tilt 
them  both  together,  and  pour  off  the  excess  of  liquid  into  the  stock-bottle.     The 
plate  can  now  be  laid  on  a  table,  and  the  picture  rubbed  down,  if  necessary,  to  chase 
out  any  bubbles  which  may  be  detected  by  looking  through  it.     The  plate  is  now 
put  into  an  ordinary  printing  pressure-frame,  the  paper  against  the  felt  pad,  and 
kept  pressed  till  dry,  which  will  be  in  about  half  an  hour,     ■\^^len  quite  dry.  it  is 
laid  in  a  pan  of  clean  water,  and  the  paper  and  picture  will  gradually    become 
detached,  and  can  be  hung  up  to  Aiy. 

These  transfers  are  excellent  to  paint  upon.  and.  for  lockets,  should  be  mounted 
on  thin  ivory  or  copper,  which  can  be  trimmed  with  scissors  to  any  desired  shape. 

Transparencies  should  be  taken  on  ordinary  flashed  opal  glass,  with  a  preliminary 
coating  of  albumen.     The  picture  looks  best  if  made  of  a  size  to  allow  a  white 
margin  all  round  between  it  and  the  frame,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  an  engraving. 
They  can  be  taken  any  size,  and  look  well  in  Oxford  frames,  fitted  either  with  rings 
to  hang  in  the  window,  or  a  leg  to  stand  on  a  table  with  the  back  to  the  light. 
Carte-de-visite  negatives  make  good  half-plate  transparencies. 
Develop  with  the  ordinary  negative  iron  solution — 

Protosulphate  of  iron  ...         ...         ...         ...  ...     1.5  grains 

Acetic  acid         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     1.")  minims 

Water     ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  ...       1  ounce, 

till  all  the  details  are  well  out,  when  the  plate  is  looked  through  ;  then  flx  in  hypo, 
wash,  and  s^ak  for  five  minutes  in  a  pan  of  water.  To  tone  them,  while  still  wet 
plunge  them  into  a  pan  of — 

Water 10  ounces 

Ked  Condy  fluid  ...         ...         ,,.       1  drachm. 

The  effect  is  very  rapid  indeed,  and  care  7nust  be  taken  not  to  leave  them  too 
long :  ten  or  fifteen  seconds  is  generally  suflicient.  The  effect  of  the  toning  must 
be  ascertained  by  looking  through  the  plate.     Wash,  and  dry  spontaneously. 

To  trim  the  margin  off,  after  having  marked  it  by  scratching  a  line  round  by 
means  of  a  flat  ruler  and  a  knife,  a  piece  of  flauuel  dipjied  in  alcohol  is  used  to  rub 
off  the  superfluous  portion,  which  yields  easily  to  this  treatment.     When  properly 
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trimmed,  the  plate  must  be  varnished  with  Diamond  Varnish,  another  glass  the  same 
size  placed  upon  it,  and  the  two  bound  together  by  strips  of  paper  pasted  round  the 
edges.     The  transparency  is  now  ready  for  framing. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  state  (all  photographers  accustomed  to  silver  prints  on  albu- 
minized paper  having  a  just  objection  to  sulphur  compounds  for  toning)  that  collo- 
dion pictures  toned  in  the  manner  I  have  described  have  no  elements  of  change  in 
them,  and  a  long  experience  of  the  method  enables  me  to  say  that  they  remain  pure 
in  the  whites,  and  may  be  considered  in  all  respects  permanent. 


FLEXIBLE  NEGATIVES,  TRANSFERRED  AND  UNTRANSFERRED. 

BY  WALTER  WOODBUKY. 

The  advantage  of  a  support  for  negatives  as  flexible  and  light  as  paper,  and  as 
transparent  as  glass,  surely  should  not  require  much  argument  to  recommend  it. 
Yet,  sostroiig  is  the  influence  of  custom,  that  whilst  all  professional  photographers 
feel  the  serious  trouble  ot  storing  glass  negatives,  whilst  some  have  thousands  of 
pounds  lying  unproductive  in  tlie  shape  of  such  glass,  and  whilst  the  disadvan- 
tages for  many  purposes  of  a  negative  which  can  only  be  printed  from  on  one  side 
are  recognized,  very  few  attempt  to  employ  the  simple  remedy  which  leather  collo- 
dion presents  as  a  substitute  for  glass,  and  very  few,  I  suppose,  will  do  so  until  the 
simplicity  and  ease  of  the  operations  have,  by  continued  iteration,  been  made 
plain.  I  will  therefore  repeat,  for  the  benefit  of  the  readers  of  the  Year-Book 
OF  PiioToouAPiiY,  the  result  of  my  experiences  in  this  direction,  in  which  I  have 
met  with  little  difficulty  and  much  success. 

Gelatine,  which  has  often  been  recommended,  I  have  not  found  suitable,  as  it 
is  so  much  affected  by  change  of  atmosphere.  Collodion,  on  the  contrary,  is  not 
so  aif'ected.  If  we  wish  to  operate  on  an  ordinary  wet  collodion  negative,  it  will 
be  as  well  to  rub  the  plate  with  a  tuft  of  cotton  wool  dipped  in  a  solution  of 
wax  in  ether  previous  to  coating  with  collodion,  though  this  is  not  absolutely 
necessary. 

Next,  instead  of  a  coating  of  india-rubber,  which  I  at  first  used,  I  now  use,  as 
much  better,  a  weak  solution  of  gum,  the  smallest  proportion  of  which  seems 
sufficient  to  prevent  the  solvents  from  acting  on  the  film  beueafh.  When  the 
negative  is  taken,  and  after  the  final  washing,  the  gum-water  should  be  poured 
on  and  run  over,  and  then  thrown  ofl",  and  again  a  second  lot  apiiliod.  It  should 
now  be  allowed  to  dry,  and  then  placed  on  a  stand  truly  levelled,  and  the  transfer 
collodion  poured  on. 

This  collodion  is  made  as  follows  : — 

Ether       50  parts 

Alcohol 50     „ 

Gun-cotton        ...         ...  ..         ...         ...         ...      4     ,, 

Enough  castor  oil  is  then  added  to  give  it  a  leathery,  non-contractile  consistency. 
Sufficient  of  this  collodion  must  be  poured  over  the  negative  to  lie  to  the  depth 
of  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch,  as  with  this  thickness  it  will  not  run  over  the  edges. 
It  should  be  allowed  tc  dry  spontaneously  (which  will  take  from  five  to  ten  hours), 
and,  when  perfectly  dry,  the  edge  should  be  cut  round  with  a  sharp  knife,  and 
the  plate  then  placed  in  a  dish  of  water.  After  several  hours  the  film  support- 
ing the  negative  will  float  from  the  glass,  and  should  then  be  placed  between 
several  folds  of  blotting-paper  and  allowed  to  dry  under  pressure.  If  this  pre- 
caution be  omitted,  the  negative  will  cockle  in  drying,  and  become  ncariy  useless. 
For  dry  plates  prepared  with  collodio-albumen  the  same  method  of  operating 
will  answer;  only  in  this  case  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  employ  the  india- 
rubber,  as  the  albumen  prevents  the  transfer  collodion  from  attacking  the  negative. 
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Old  negatives,  when  not  varnished,  may  be  treated  in  this  way,  though, 
where  this  is  the  case,  it  will  be  best  to  remove  the  varnish  with  alcohol,  and  then 
treat  in  the  same  way,  as  it  is  apt  to  crack  when  left  on. 

Instead  of  adopting  the  plan  of  transfer  just  described,  the  negative  maybe 
taken  upon  a  stout  film  of  leather  collodion  at  the  outset.  The  method  of  doing 
this,  either  for  wet  or  dry  plate  negatives,  is  very  simple.  It  consists  in  apply- 
ing to  a  plate  of  glass  such  a  coating  of  castor  oil  collodion  as  I  have  described, 
and,  when  this  is  dry,  applying  a  very  dilute  solution  of  india-rubber,  to  protect 
the  first  collodion  film  from  being  dissolved,  when  a  second  is  applied.  Upon 
the  protected  film  all  the  operations  follow  as  usual,  the  negative  when  complete 
being  removed  from  the  glass  as  already  indicated. 

For  dry  plates  a  sensitive  tissue  may  be  prepared  in  the  same  way.  The 
leather  collodion  film  having  been  formed  on  the  glass  and  protected  with  india- 
rubber,  the  second  coating  of  collodion,  a  sample  suitable  for  the  dry  plate 
required,  is  applied  on  the  india-rubber  costing,  and  excited,  washed,  treated  with 
a  preservative,  &c.,  in  the  manner  usual  with  the  dry  process  which  may  be 
selected.  When  the  prepared  film  is  dry  it  is  cut  round  the  edges,  lifted  from 
the  plate,  and  stored  in  the  dark  for  subsequent  use.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  will 
be  easy  to  prepare  such  sensitive  films  in  largo  sheets,  which  may  be  cut  up 
subsequently  to  any  size  which  may  be  required.  India-rubber  is  used  instead 
of  gum  in  this  case,  because  the  necessity  of  immersing  the  plate  in  the  nitrate 
bath  after  application  renders  a  waterproof  neutral  material  desirable. 


ON  THE  SHELLAC  PRINTING  PROCESS,  AND  THE  PRODUCTION  OF 
PRINTS  UPON  COLOURED  PAPER. 

BY   A.    DE    CONSTANT. 

For  a  considerable  period  photographers  have  been  occupied  in  endeavours  to  replace 
that  dangerous  element  in  the  preparation  of  positive  papers,  albumen,  by  some 
other  material.  Different  substances  have  been  proposed,  and  among  others  shellac, 
a.  vegetable  production  possessed  of  qualities  which  seem  to  guarantee  its  durability ; 
it  was  employed  by  dissolving  in  alcohol,  and  sheets  of  paper  were  then  coated  with 
it  by  being  dipped  into  the  solution.  This  description  of  varnish  possessed,  how- 
ever, the  disadvantage  of  staining  the  paper  of  a  yellowish  tmt  in  a  veiy  disagreeable 
manner,  and  it  had  been  altogether  renounced,  when  M.  Taylor,  a  skilful  amateur  of 
Marseilles,  discovered  that  shellac  was  perfectly  soluble  in  water  in  which  certain 
alkaline  salts  had  been  dissolved.  Upon  this  fact  M.  Taylor  based  a  printing  process 
of  true  merit,  which  is  at  the  present  tune  by  no  moans  as  v.cU  known  as  it  should 
be.  When  supplemented  with  phosphate  of  soda  or  borax,  the  sheUac  (bleached) 
furnishes,  after  boiling,  a  compound  of  sufficient  consistence  to  impart  a  body  and 
imiform  siu-face  to  the  stout  rough  papers  of  ^Vhatman  and  Canson.  which  are  used 
with  such  effect  for  pencil  and  water-colour  sketches.  By  imitating  ui  the  toning 
bath  the  sepia  tint,  M.  Taylor  has  been  able  to  produce  photographs  which  resemble 
so  nearly  studies  from  the  portfoho  of  a  good  painter,  that  his  proofs  might  actually 
be  mistaken  for  such. 

This  innovation  in  photography  has  proved  a  great  success  from  an  artistic  point  of 
view,  but,  unfortunately,  the  public  are  callous  in  the  matter,  and  care  for  nothing  but 
sharpness  and  brilliancy:  and,  moreover,  require  that  a  picture  should  present  the  pohsh 
of  a  well-finished  piece  of  f  uniiturc,  and  that  the  image  should  be  hard  and  vigorous. 
What,  however,  is  the  aim  of  photography  ?  or,  rather,  what  is  the  duty  that  photo- 
graphy has  to  perfonu?  Is  it  not  to  approach  art  as  nmch  as  possible,  by 
endeavouring  to  miitate  the  designs  of  masters,  and  by  overcoming  as  much  as 
possible  the  disagreeable  flatness   belonging   to    a    photograph,  and   to   recall   to 
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mind  effects  produced  by  the  brush  ?  Undoubtedly ;  and  it  is  in  this  direction 
that  the  Taylor  process,  which  is  so  little  appreciated,  leads  us ;  while,  under  the 
pretext  of  increased  delicacy,  the  enamel  and  porcelain  papers  are  occupied  in 
destroying  both  art  and  good  taste. 

It  is  because  I  have  perceived  a  tendency  to  revive  the  use  of  these  brilliant 
siirfaces  that  I  have  resolved  to  espouse  once  more  the  cause  of  a  process  which 
has  placed  the  painter's  brush  in  the  hands  of  the  photographer.  I  have  had 
considerable  experience  with  the  Taylor  process,  and  the  recompense  I  received  at 
the  Paris  Exhibition  proves  that  the  jury  likewise  appreciated  its  value.  Let  us 
hope  that  it  may  become  popularized ;  and,  in  this  anticipation,  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
me  to  give  the  details  of  the  manner  in  which  I  conduct  the  process,  supplemented 
by  a  few  modifications  of  my  own. 

Phosphate  of  soda  and  borax  are  the  alkaline  salts  chosen  to  aid  in  the  dissolution 
of  the  shellac.  The  amount  of  each  may  be  varied,  in  remembering  that  the 
phosphate  imparts  a  greyish  black  colour  to  the  prints,  while  the  borax  produced 
tones  of  a  brownish  red.  By  mixing  the  two  salts  the  result  is  preferable.  My 
formula  is  as  follows : — 

Water        ...         100    cub.  cents. 

Shellac  (bleached)  ...         ...         C    grammes 

Phosphate  of  soda  2  „ 

Borax        .,.         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...       1^        „ 

The  salts  are  first  dissolved  in  warm  water,  heated  in  an  earthenware  pot  or  pipkin 
over  a  mild  fire,  and  the  shellac,  which  has  previously  been  ground  and  washed  in 
cold  water,  is  then  added.  The  mixture  is  allowed  to  remain  on  the  fire  for  two 
hours,  frequently  stirred  with  a  glass  rod,  and  at  the  end  of  this  tmie  the  water 
evaporated  is  replaced,  and  it  is  left  to  cool ;  finally,  ^  gramme  of  chloride  of 
ammonium  is  added  to  every  100  cub.  cents,  of  the  solution.  The  addition  of  the 
chloride  of  anonouium  renders  the  preparation  more  sensitive,  for  if  the  phosphate 
and  the  borate  of  silver  ouly  are  produced,  the  result  is  a  less  sensitive  paper. 
The  solution  thus  prepared  is  filtered  through  a  piece  of  fine  linen,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  camphor  added  to  endow  it  with  better  keeping  qualities,  so  that  it  may 
be  preser\-ed  for  a  very  long  time. 

To  prepare  the  paper,  the  solution  is  again  filtered  into  a  flat  dish,  and  each  sheet 
inunersed  into  it  for  half  a  minute,  care  being  taken  to  place  the  best  side  iipper- 
most.  This  will  prevent  the  fonnation  of  air-bubbles,  especially  if  the  sheet  is 
lifted  slowly  and  carefully  from  the  liquid.  When  dry,  and  sensitized  by  floating 
upon  a  ten  or  twelve  per  cent,  silver  bath  for  five  minutes,  the  paper  is  ready  for 
employment,  and  may  be  kept  for  several  days  withoiit  alteration. 

Besides  the  rough-grained  white  papers  of  \\Tiatman  andCanson,  which  are  specially 
adapted  to  this  process,  coloured  paper  of  a  similar  description  may  also  be  used. 
That  of  Canson  answers  very  well,  especially  the  light  yellow  and  greyish  blue  tints, 
which  give  very  artistic  effects.  The  fixing  of  the  prints  is  by  no  means  a  costly 
operation  :  hyposulphite  of  soda  is  used  for  the  purpose,  which  combines  with  the 
alkaline  salts,  and  produces  a  very  agreeable  sepia  tone.  As  the  paper  is  of  con- 
siderable thickness,  the  hvposulphite  solution  must  be  a  strong  one,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  chloride  of  ammonium  (say  3  per  cent.)  may  be  added  with  advantage. 
If  lighter  tones  are  preferred,  the  fixing  solution  may  be  modified  by  mixing 
5  grammes  of  sulphocyanide  of  aimnoniuni  with  15  grammes  of  h}-posulphite  in 
I  Go  of  water. 

The  prints  should  remain  in  the  fixing  bath  until  they  become  transparent. 

When  the  prints  are  finished,  their  value  may  be  enhanced  by  a  little  careful 
touching  up,  or  strengthening  of  the  principal  lines,  to  which  this  description  of 
paper  is  very  well  suited  ;  the  retouching  is  softened  down  by  the  application  of  a 
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light  varnish,  composed  of  8  grammes  of  shellac  dissolved  in  100  of  spirits  of  wine, 
or  by  means  of  a  light  coating  of  gimi  arabic. 

Such  is  the  process  that  I  reconunend,  and  the  value  of  which  will  be  at  once  seen 
by  any  examiner  of  the  seductive  and  channing  pictures  produced  by  it.  particularly 
upon  coloured  paper.  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  state  that  the  method  is  not  in 
any  way  suited  for  small  pictures,  which  require  some  degree  of  delicacy ;  but  it  is 
especially  adapted  to  pictorial  landscapes,  in  which  tones,  Oic,  predominate.  The 
process  is  likewise  valuable  for  producing  prints  of  a  particularly  good  description 
from  large  negatives  upon  waxed  paper. 

As  photographers  are  generally  desirous  of  seeing  something  of  the  results  of  a 
process  prior  to  making  a  trial  thereof,  I  have  done  myself  the  pleasure  of 
forwarding  a  few  specunens  to  Mr.  Wharton  Simpson,*  and  would  in  the  mean- 
time beg  every  indulgence  on  behalf  of  the  studio  whence  they  come. 


TKANSPARENT  POSITIVES  FOR  THE  EEPEODUCTION  OF 
NEGATIVES. 

EY   W.   H.  D.WIES. 

Positives  on  glass  have  always  been  considered  the  most  beautiful  products  of 
our  art,  and  they  are  rapidly  becoming  the  most  useful,  if,  indeed,  they  are  not 
already  an  indispensable  necessity;  yet  there  are  a  few  photographers  who 
persist  in  thinking  them  very  difficult  to  execute.  It  is  found  in  practice  that 
by  close  study  of  the  different  kinds  of  negatives,  almost  equally  good  results  can 
be  got  from  any  of  them  which  possess  all  the  gradations  of  light  and  shade.  No 
doubt  fine  results  of  a  certain  class  can  be  got  from  negatives  taken  thin  and 
full  of  detail  for  this  purpose  exclusively,  but  what  I  aim  at  is  to  show  that 
from  any  good  negative  the  best  results  may  be  got,  and,  if  necessary,  one  of  the 
thin  fully  detailed  negatives  may  easily  be  made  from  the  positive  if  it  is  properly 
made. 

Transparencies  may  be  broadly  divided  into  three  classes  : — First,  those  repre 
sented  by  the  slides  of  Ferrier  and  Soulier;  second,  the  thin  clear  magic  lantern 
slide  ;  and  third,  that  class  which  can  hardly  be  called  transparent,  from  which 
other  negatives  may  be  made.  Of  the  first,  so  much  has  been  written  and 
attempted  without  corresponding  success,  that  this  alone  might  be  an  answer  to 
those  who  consider  photography  merely  an  easy  pastime  ;  on  the  second,  con- 
siderable light  has  been  thrown  by  many  enthusiastic  workers  in  this  direction, 
although  there  is  still  room  for  something  more  being  said  ;  but  of  the  third  class 
very  little,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  eitlier  been  written  or  spoken,  and  great 
practical  good  may  arise  from  one  more  experience  being  added  to  the  few.  The 
ability  to  reproduce,  well,  negatives  of  every  size  from  one  is  of  the  utmost 
importance,  more  especially  as  the  taste  of  the  public  is  evidently  tending  to 
large  pictures,  and  undoubtedly  a  good  lesult  may  be  much  more  easily  arrived 
at  by  the  use  of  a  negative  specially  prepared  with  this  view  ;  but  all  negatives 
are  not  so,  and  we  must  make  the  best  of  what  we  have,  not  only  in  negatives, 
but  in  cameras. 

A  copying  camera  is  a  very  convenient,  but  it  is  also  a  very  bulky  and  very 
expensive,  instrument,  if  it  be  made  with  adaptations  to  suit  all  sizes  of  negatives 
and  lenses ;  and  nothing  can  exceed  the  ease  with  which,  when  properly  made 
with  twin  screws,  the  focus  and  correct  size  can  be  got.  But  whether  with  that  or 
the  simpler  form  of  a  long-bodied  camera,  with  a  strong,  firm  base-board,  the 

*  We  shall  have  pleasure  in  sho«in(;  to  all  interested  in  this  subject  the  charming  examples 
with  which  M.  Constant  has  favoured  us.  The  art  qualities  which  belong  to  texture,  such  as 
may  be  found,  for  instance,  on  the  surface  of  drawing  paper,  are  admirably  rendered  here.— Ed. 
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first  requisite  is  perfect  steadiness ;  and  T  have  found  that  this  is  much  more 
easily  got  by  suspension  from  the  roof  than  by  having  the  instrument  on  the 
floor,  on  however  solid  a  stand,  because  it  is  then  freed  trom  the  vibration 
caused  by  walking  across  tlie  floor,  &c.  The  mode  I  have  adopted  is  this  : — A 
window  is  opened  on  the  roof,  with  the  glass  perpendicular  ;  the  sides  and  roof 
part  are  dark  ;  the  glass  is  the  finest  patent  plate,  in  one  sheet ;  and  the  sash  is 
hinged,  for  convenience  of  cleaning  both  sides  of  it.  Sloping  downwards  from 
this,  in  the  inside  of  the  room.  I  have  a  firm  frame  made,  which  is  attached  at 
both  ends  to  the  roof  of  the  house  ;  and  on  this  the  camera  is  placed,  and,  as 
there  are  holes  all  along  the  upper  edges  of  it,  the  camera  can  be  secured  at  any 
spot  in  an  instant.  The  outlook  is  a  clear  northern  sky,  without  chimney-pots 
as  an  adjunct  to  the  view.  The  camera  is  a  long-bodied  bellows  one,  with  screw 
adjustments,  and  the  whole  arrangement  is  made  perfectly  rigid  and  firm.  The 
negative  is  now  placed  by  a  simple  adjustment  on  the  same  slope  as  the  camera, 
and  the  lens  centred  on  it;  and,  by  a  simple  sliding  of  the  camera  up  or  down  the 
slope,  the  size  can  be  got  very  accurately,  and  the  screw  used  for  the  fine  focus- 
sing. I  use  various  lenses,  according  to  the  scale  or  kind  of  work  required  ;  but 
for  most  purposes  any  good  lens  with  a  flat  field,  short  focus,  and  great  defining 
powers,  will  do. 

It  is  usual  to  make  the  transparency  small ;  but  I  think  the  best  results  are 
always  got  by  keeping  it  as  large  as  possible,  because  then  the  focus  can  be 
more  easily  determined,  the  quality  more  easily  seen,  and  faults  or  spots  more 
easily  "  doctored."  A  good  size  for  a  transparency,  either  for  reduction  or 
enlargement,  is  10  by  8  glass,  and  leave  sufficient  space  round  the  margin  to 
prevent  acciilental  damage.  One  heresy  I  here  plead  guilty  to:  I  do  not  shut 
out  the  extraneous  light  which  may  get  into  the  camera  other  than  through  the 
negative  to  be  copied.  At  first  I  did  so,  but  after  a  time  found,  or  believed,  that 
it  did  not  matter  much ;  nay,  that  sometimes  it  was  a  positive  advantage, 
especially  in  the  case  of  hard  pictures. 

The  collodion  used  is  highly  bromized,  and  I  usually  prepare  it  by  having 
a  solution  of  known  strength  of  some  of  the  bromides  in  alcohol,  and  add  the 
proper  quantity  to  the  ordinary  collodion  an  hour  or  two  before  use ;  the 
quantity  is  roughly  determined  by  the  quality  of  the  negatives:  if  patchy  and 
very  stro.jg  in  the  high  lights,  morw  bromide  ;  and  vice  versa.  Everything  being 
ready,  the  exposure  is  the  next  point,  and  on  that  hinges  everything.  When 
1  mention  that  I  have  given  forty  minutes'  exposure  in  order  to  secure  a 
good  result  in  one  instance,  and  one-third  of  a  second  in  another,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  latitude  is  great.  But,  above  all  things,  in  making  a  trans- 
parency for  reproducing  a  negative,  avoid  under-exposure ;  expose,  in  fact, 
until  a  slight  deposit  of  silver  covers  the  whole  glass,  and,  on  drying,  the 
surface  should  have  a  stone-colour  efiect :  no  single  point  should  be  without 
its  deposit.  The  method  usually  pursued  in  the  development  is  to  use  a  weak 
iron  developer  (say)  of  five  grains  of  protosulphate  and  two  drops  of  glacial 
acetic  to  an  ounce  of  water ;  in  short,  as  little  iron  as  will  develop  the 
picture,  and  less  acid  than  will  prevent  the  slight  deposit  on  the  shadows. 
The  strength  and  acidity  of  the  bath,  the  temperature,  the  quality  of  the 
collodion,  and  many  other  things,  may  cause  great  variation  in  the  strength 
of  the  developing  fluid,  but  that  is  the  principle.  The  development  is  carried 
on  until  the  picture  is  fully  developed  in  every  detail ;  and  if,  on  fixing  and 
drying,  it  is  lound  that  the  contrasts  are  too  great  or  too  little,  the  remedy 
is  "best  found  by  altering  the  intensity  of  the  collodion.  The  transparent 
positive  should  now  by  transmitted  light  show  the  subject  fully,  and  more 
like,  in  efiect,  a  paper  print  than  the  usual  transparency  ;  it  should  be  full  of 
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what  engravers  would  call  colour — that  is,  every  tint  and  modification  of  shade 
should  find  its  lepresentative  there  ;  and  unless  this  is  so,  the  resulting  negative 
will  be  faulty,  if,  on  trying  a  negative  from  the  transparency,  it  is  tound 
to  want  brilliancy  and  expression,  a  very  slight  intensification  with  pyro,  citric, 
and  silver,  will  usually  cure  the  flatness  of  elfect. 

In  this  way  I  have  frequently  produced  better  enlarged  or  equal-sized 
negatives  than  the  one  copied.  The  requirements  are.  fine  definition  (it  is  no 
ase  trying  a  hadly-focussed  picture) :  fine  deposit  of  silver  in  the  transparency, 
got  by  slow  development  with  little  acid  ;  and  full  exposure  till  every  trace 
of  shade  registers  its  impression  on  the  lateut  positive,  and,  when  that  is  got, 
take  care  that  it  is  not  destroyed  by  the  fixing  agent.  I  have  purposely 
abstained  from  giving  formula;,  because  there  is  nothing  so  misleading  as  a 
too  rigid  adherence  to  such  in  altered  conditions.  Nothing  more  is  needed 
than  the  usual  chemicals  in  good  order,  and  a  collodion  which  is  not  too 
intense  in  quality,  and  perfectly  structureless. 


CAKBON  PEOCESS  BY  SINGLE   TEANSFEE. 

BY    WM.    BLAIR. 

To  work  this  process  properly,  attention  must  first  be  given  to  the  negative.  For 
the  generahty  of  portraits,  where  it  does  not  matter  whether  the  sitter  be  taken  look- 
ing to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left,  the  negative  may  be  taken  in  the  camera  in  the 
ordinary  way ;  that  is,  with  the  collodionized  side  of  the  plate  next  the  lens ;  but 
where  it  is  essential,  from  any  pecuMarity  in  the  dress,  or  the  figure,  or  the  accessories, 
that  right  and  left  should  be  properly  preser\-ed  in  the  resulting  prints— and  this,  of 
conrse.  is  particularly  necessar}*  in  the  case  of  landscapes— then  the  negative  should 
be  taken  reversed ;  that  is.  on  the  back  of  the  glass,  the  clean  side  of  it  being  pre- 
sented to  the  lens.  This  is  managed  most  conveniently  by  the  adoption  of  some 
one  or  other  of  the  quick  dry  processes.  It  is  a  very  simple  matter  to  adjust  the  dark 
slide  of  the  camera  to  this  sort  of  work. 

If  the  negative  be  taken  on  the  face  of  the  plate,  according  to  the  more  usual 
method,  then  it  must  be  transferred  to  another  medium  (and  thus  reversed)  by  some 
one  of  the  well-known  methods  of  transfer.  It  is  much  less  troublesome,  however, 
to  take  the  negative  reversed  at  once. 

To  Pkoduck  the  Carbon  Print. 
First. — Float  or  immerse  a  piece  of  carbon  tissue  on  or  in  a  bichromate  bath — 
strength,  1  ounce  of  bichromate  to  20  or  25  ounces  of  water — for  four  or  five  minutes, 
and  hang  up  in  a  well-ventilated  dark  place  to  dry  quickly.  When  thoroughly  dry, 
place  between  the  leaves  of  a  book  to  presene  till  ready  for  exposing.  Expose  under 
the  negative  for  a  few  minutes  in  sunshine,  and  proportionally  longer  in  diffused  light. 
An  experimental  print  or  two  may  be  tried  first  to  ascertain  the  correct  time,  and  a 
simple  photometer  is  useful  when  it  is  inconvenient  to  watch  the  printing,  especially 
in  varv'ing  and  diffused  hght.  The  time  of  exposure  will  be  found  to  vary  consider- 
ably \s-ith  the  colour  of  the  pigment  used,  and  also  with  the  nature  of  the  gelatine 
and  the  quantity  of  sugar,  &c.,  that  may  be  mixed  with  it  in  the  composition  of  the 
tissue. 

Second. — After  exposure,  the  exposed  surface  of  the  tissue  is  attached  to  albu- 
minized paper  as  follows,  viz. :  a  piece  of  albuminized  paper,  slightly  larger  than  the 
impressed  tissue,  and  which  has  previously  been  brushed  over  with  methylated 
alcohol  and  allowed  to  drv'.  whereby  the  albumen  is  partially  coagidated.  is  immersed 
I  iu  a  dish  of  cold  clean  water,  albumen  side  uppermost.  The  impressed  tissue  is  then 
laid  upon  it,  face  to  face,  under  the  water,  and  the  two  pajiers  are  immediately 
lifted  together  by  one  comer,  and  allowed  to  drain  only  for  an  instant  or  two.     They 
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are  then  laid  on  a  board  between  several  thicknesses  of  stont  blotting-paper,  and,  if 
the  sheets  are  large,  a  hand-roller  should  be  passed  over  them  to  disperse  any  im- 
prisoned moistm-e,  which  will  be  iuunediately  absorbed  by  the  blotting-paper.  A 
weight  is  then  placed  above  till  any  other  prints  in  hand  at  the  time  are  treated  in 
the  same  way ;  after  which  the  whole  are  placed  under  heavy  pressure  for  a  few 
hours — indeed,  until  convenient  to  conunence  the  development.  A  common  letter- 
book  press  answers  very'  well  for  this  purpose. 

The  above  operation  is  the  only  critical  part  of  this  process.  If  the  exposed  tissue 
is  allowed  to  lie  beyond  a  few  seconds  in  the  water,  it  will  swell  and  curl  back  over, 
losing  its  hold  of  the  albuminized  paper,  and  become  umuanageable.  With  a  little 
practice,  however,  the  whole  operation  can  be  done  quite  deliberately,  and  yet  with 
sufficient  celerity  to  insure  unifonn  success. 

Lastly,  the  development. — When  the  prints  are  released  from  the  press,  and  care- 
fully separated  from  the  blotting-paper,  it  will  be  found  that  the  unaltered  bichro- 
mate has  penetrated  to  the  back  of  the  albuminized  paper  in  considerable  quantity. 
I  consider  it  a  benefit  to  fix  a  quantity  of  this  into  the  paper  by  a  second  exposure 
to  hght  before  beginning  to  develop ;  but  this  should  not  be  carried  so  far  as  sensibly 
to  lower  the  lights  of  the  print  through  the  paper.  This  exposure  is  effected  by  re- 
moving the  negatives  from  the  pressure-frames,  and  replacing  the  prints  with  the 
albmninized  paper  next  the  bare  glass.  They  wiU  stand  two  or  three  minutes  of 
sunshine,  and  even  more,  according  to  the  thickness  of  the  paper. 

For  development,  a  pot  of  water  at,  or  nearly  at,  the  boiling  point  should  be  at 
hand ;  also  a  separate  dish  of  moderately  warm  water.  Each  print  is  dipped  for  a 
few  seconds  into  the  boiling  water  to  coagulate  more  completely  the  albumen,  and 
then  it  is  removed  to  the  dish  of  tepid  water  to  dissolve  gradually.  Very  soon  the 
tissue  paper  comes  away  (or.  at  least,  can  be  easily  removed),  and  the  picture  begins 
to  appear.  I  prefer,  then,  to  place  each  print,  when  nearly  developed,  into  a  dish  by 
itself,  where  it  can  be  more  easily  inspected  and  attended  to.  ^^'hen  sufficiently 
washed  up,  the  M'ann  water  should  be  replaced  by  cold,  and  it  may  be  left  soaking 
for  some  time  longer,  to  remove  the  bichromate  more  completely  from  the  lights. 
After  this,  it  may  be  fixed  in  alum  if  thought  necessarj',  and  again  washed  in  clean 
water,  and  dried. 

These  are  all  the  essential  details  of  the  process.  It  may  be  remarked,  however, 
in  regard  to  fixing  or  rendering  insoluble,  that  this  seems  hardly  necessary  with  those 
prints  that  have  been  well  sunned,  and  requii-ed  long  steeping  or  the  use  of  very  hot 
water  to  wash  them  up.  But  such  as  have  been  easily  or  quickly  developed,  and 
would  have  readily  dissolved  farther  if  left  in  the  last  water,  wiU  doubtless  be  im- 
proved in  their  keeping  properties  by  fixation  in  alum. 

It  will  be  found  convenient  to  coagulate  a  quantity  of  albuminized  paper  at  one 
time,  and  keep  it  in  stock  ready  for  use.  It  is  easily  done,  sheet  by  sheet,  with  a 
broad  soft  bnish,  upon  a  slab  of  glass.  The  albumen  should  not  be  thoroughly 
coagulated  at  this  stage,  only  so  far  as  not  to  be  readily  dissipated  by  a  short  immer- 
sion in  cold  water. 


ON  ENAMEL  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

BT   DR.   LIESEGANG. 

OuE  readers  are  well  aware  that  enamel  photographs  for  burning-iu  are  obtained  in 
the  following  manner :  A  solution  of  gmn  and  bichromate  of  potash  is  poured 
upon  a  glass  plate,  the  dry  film  is  exposed  to  light  under  a  transparent  glass 
positive,  and  afterwards  the  powder  colom  is  applied  with  a  brush,  when  those 
parts  which  have  been  exposed  to  the  light  refuse  to  take  the  colour. 

The   composition  of   the    sensitive   mixture  is    of   some   importance.     A  great 
number  of  fonnulse  have  been  published,  but  it  seems  difficult   to  obtain  results 
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quite  satisfying  with  them;  at  least,  I  tried  in  vain,  and  I  know  of  several 
others  who  did  the  same.  It  may  be  possible  that  they  may  be  good  for 
certain  circumstances,  but  I  have  thought  it  desirable  to  find  out  some  simple 
proportion  which  would  be  reliable  in  every  case. 

In  composing  a  sensitive  mixture  for  this  process  we  want  to  obtain  a  fihn 
which  remains  clear,  even  in  wet  weather.  If  we  take  too  much  bichromate,  and 
not  enough  gum,  the  fihn,  which  was  in  the  beginning  clear  and  pure,  wiU  shortly 
show  great  quantities  of  small  cryst-als,  and  it  is  impossible  to  get  a  clean  proof. 
If  the  mixtiire  does  not  contain  a  certain  proportion  of  bichromate,  it  will  lack 
sensitiveness.  Then  it  is  necessary  to  add  some  hygroscopic  substance,  because 
on  gum  alone  no  sufficient  intensity  of  the  pictxire  for  burning  in  will  be  obtained. 
Honey,  glycerine,  and  sugar  have  been  proposed  for  this  purpose  ;  many  compara- 
tive trials  led  me  to  prefer  the  latter,  in  the  form  of  grape  sugar.  If  too  much 
of  the  hygroscopic  substance  is  taken,  the  whole  plate  vri\  attract  the  colour,  and 
the  picture  wiU  have  a  fogged  appearance.  Grape  sugar  and  bichromate  alone  will 
give  good  prints,  but  the  fihn  is  too  weak,  and  will  not  stand  the  working  over 
with  the  brush ;  and  if  the  brush  or  the  colour  is  in  the  least  damp,  the  shadows 
will  disappear,  and  the  colour  wiU  fix  itself  i;ponthe  lights,  thus  producing  a  reversed 
print ;  i.  e.,  a  negative  from  a  positive  transparency. 

"With  the  formula  indicated  in  Geymet  and  Alker's  work — 

Water 

Gum 

Bichromate        

Honey    ... 

Sugar 

it  is  impossible  to  obtain  a  pure  fihn ;  the  bichromate  crystallizes  out  on  drying.    The 

formula  which  has  been  given  as  that  of  M.  Obemetter — 

"Water 100  parts 

Gum       ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  ")       ., 

Bichromate        G       „ 

Sugar ...         ...         ...  !.■>       ., 

Glycerine           5       ,, 

contains  such  a  quantity  of  hygroscopic  substance,  that  it  is  very  difficiiltjto  obtain 
a  clear  unfogged  print.  Better  results  were  obtained  with  the  formulajgiven  by 
M.  Leth,  of  Vienna : — 

Water 122i  parts 

Gum       3|    „ 

Bichromate        ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...       'll    „ 

Honey ...         ...         ...       L'J    „ 

But  this  mixture  seems  to  be  better  with  more  bichromate. 

The  mixture  I  propose  here  does  not  contain  gmn,  but  dextrine.  This  substance, 
from  the  experiments  I  have  tried,  seems  to  be  the  best.  More  bichromate  can  be 
added  to  it  than  to  any  other  substance  without  crystallizing  out  of  the  film;  it  gives 
a  very  clear  and  bright  fihn,  wliich  is  hardly  coloured.  I  did  not  find  much  differ- 
ence between  the  bichromate  of  potash,  soda,  lithium,  or  ammonia,  so  I  recommend 
the  first  salt,  which  is  cheap,  and  can  be  obtained  everywhere,  and  sufficiently  pure. 
I  use  the  following  proportions : — 

"Water 1  ounce 

Dextrine            ...         ...         24  grains 

Grape  sugar      ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  24       „ 

Bichromate  of  potash 24      , 
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The  dextrine  is  first  dissolved  in  the  water  by  applying  heat,  then  the  grape  sugar  ; 
and  the  bichromate  is  added  to  the  cold  solution.  I  found  that  some  drops  of 
ammonia  added  to  the  mixture  make  it  keep  better.  In  filtering  the  solution,  take 
care  that  the  tube  of  the  f  uunel  must  nearly  touch  the  bottom  of  the  vessel ;  if  the 
drops  fall  down  from  some  height,  many  air-bubbles  are  formed  in  the  liquid,  which 
are  difficult  to  remove,  and  which  produce  white  spots  in  the  print.  The  mixture 
is  to  be  carefully  preserved  against  dust  and  other  impurities.  Light  does  not  seem 
to  be  of  much  disadvantage  to  the  solution,  but  it  will  be  better  not  to  expose  it, 
but  to  keep  it  in  the  dark,  before  other  trials  have  been  made. 

The  liquid  is  poured  iipon  the  glass  plate  like  collodion.  Plate  glass  must  be 
used.  Let  the  liquid  run  twice  over  it ;  the  film  will  be  more  equal  in  thickness. 
Never  pour  the  excess  of  liquid  in  the  stock  bottle,  but  in  a  filter  standing  upon 
another  bottle.  As  soon  as  the  last  drops  have  come  off  the  plate,  diy  it  over  a 
flame,  or,  better,  near  an  oven,  without  heating  too  much.  If  it  is  desirable  to 
keep  it  for  a  short  tune,  put  it  in  a  box  containing  a  vessel  with  sulphuric  acid. 
It  is  better  to  use  the  plate  at  once. 

The  transparency  which  shall  be  printed  from  must  be  clear,  and  not  very 
thick.     It  should  be  ou  plate  glass. 

The  exposure  varies  from  a  few  minutes,  in  good  light,  to  half  an  hour  in  weak 
light.     With  magnesimn  light,  in  a  minute  or  less  a  good  print  may  be  obtained. 

Do  not  leave  it  too  long  before  applying  the  powder  colour ;  but  it  must  be  per- 
fectly cool  before.     The  bnish  and  the  powder  must  be  perfectly  dry. 

If  the  print  does  not  come  oirt  at  first,  leave  the  plate  for  a  few  minutes  in  a  wet 
place ;  if  it  fogs,  wann  it  a  little. 

The  developed  image  contains  soluble  bichromate  in  the  shadows,  and  the 
insoluble  brown  combination  formed  by  light  in  the  lights ;  it  must  be  freed  of 
them  before  burning  it  in,  because  a  disagreeable  colour  would  be  formed  by  the 
chromimn.  In  order  to  get  rid  of  it  we  have  to  apply  sulphmic  acid.  This 
cannot  be  done  without  danger  of  injuring  the  delicate  inuge.  vrhich  is,  therefore, 
protected  by  a  film  of  collodion,  serving  at  the  same  tune  as  a  support  when 
transferring  the  miage  from  the  glass  to  the  enamel  tablet.  The  collodion,  I  find, 
need  not  be  very  thick,  because  the  sulphuric  acid  makes  it  stronger ;  3  drachms  of 
ether  and  1  drachm  of  alcohi^l,  with  3  or  4  grains  of  soluble  paper  or  cotton,  are  good 
proportions.  The  image  is  coated  with  it  in  the  kno\^Ti  way.  and  set  aside  for  drying. 
Now  make  a  mixture  of  water  and  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  in  a  china 
tray,  slip  the  plate  in,  the  film  uppennost,  and  yon  will  see  the  yellow  salt  dissolve. 
As  soon  as  the  image  is  clean,  take  it  out  and  wash  it  as  well  as  you  can  in  a  tray 
with  pure  water,  when  the  film  will  come  off.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  touch  the 
powder  image  Mnth  the  fingers,  or  to  injure  it  other\\'ise.  Some  experience  will 
show  you  how  to  do  it  best.  Draw  the  glass  plate  away  under  the  film,  introduce  an 
enamel  tablet  in  its  place,  and  lift  it  out  with  the  image.  Air-bubbles  must  be 
avoided,  because  they  will  show  in  the  finished  picture. 

When  dry,  the  collodion  film  must  be  dissolved  ;  this  can,  in  most  cases,  be  done 
by  washing  with  a  mixture  of  ether  and  alcohol ;  but  iu  some  cases  it  seems  to  be 
impossible  to  dissolve  the  collodion  in  this  way.  I  had  more  than  once  brought 
such  cases  under  my  notice,  lately  yet  by  a  Petersburgh  photographer,  who  sent  me 
some  tablets  with  the  powder  images  upon  them,  with  the  intimation  to  try  to  get 
the  collodion  film  off.  I  treated  them  with  ether  and  alcohol,  left  them  for  a  long 
time  in  the  mixture,  but  without  success.  Acetic  ether  did  not  act  upon  the  film, 
nor  did  methylic  ether.  As  I  had  some  idea  that  the  sulphuric  acid  used  in  dis- 
solving out  the  chromiuiu  might  harden  (or  parchmentize)  the  collodion  film  and 
make  it  insoluble  in  the  usual  mixture,  I  coated  several  plates  with  plain  collodion, 
and  left  them  for  more  or  less  time  indifferent  mixtures  of  sulphuric  acid  and  water;  but 
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all  films  treated  in  this  way  dissolved  well  in  alcohol  and  ether.  A  change  of  the  fibu 
was  observed  in  every  case  ;  it  becomes  stronger,  and  comes  off  in  ripples.  If  the 
film  was  left  for  some  minutes  in  the  mixture  containing  equal  parts  of  sulphuric 
acid  and  water,  it  was  completely  dissolved.  I  now  tried  to  dissolve  soluble  paper 
and  cotton  in  the  ordinary  sulphuric  acid  ;  it  took  up  a  large  quantity  of  both.*  I 
now  treated  the  Kussian  enamels  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  found  that  the  hardened 
collodion  fihn  readily  dissolved.  Why  the  collodion  T\'ill  harden  sometimes  seems 
not  yet  to  be  sufiicicnMy  studied.  The  sulphuric  acid  must  be  very  carefully  washed 
away  in  a  deep  vessel  with  clean  water. 

As  soon  as  the  image  has  completely  dried,  it  can  be  bnmed  in.  For  small 
subjects  I  find  a  pair  of  concave  pieces  of  copper,  about  2^  or  8  inches  in  diameter, 
formed  like  watch  glasses,  and  a  good  gas  flame,  are  all  we  want.  The  tablet  is 
placed  between  the  two  coppers  (it  rests  upon  a  small  triangle  of  copper  wire),  and 
heat  is  applied  until  the  image,  which  first  is  without  gloss,  becomes  glossy :  a  few 
minutes  wiU  be  sufficient. 

Very  much  more  could  be  said  abont  the  production  of  burnt-in  photographs,  but 
the  space  allowed  to  me  has  only  pentiitted  me  to  touch  the  principal  points. 


THE  NEGATIVE  BATH :   ITS  DEFECTS  AND  EEMEDIES. 

BY   J.    R.   JOHNSON. 

If  a  careful  estimate  were  made  of  the  proverbial  troubles  and  difficulties  which  beset 
the  young  photographer  "trying  his  'prentice  hand"  on  the  production  of  pictures  by 
our  beautiful  art,  and  if,  at  the  same  tune,  the  source  of  those  troubles  was  noted,  a. 
very  large  section  of  the  whole  would  be  found  to  result  from  the  instability  of  the 
negative  bath. 

The  practised  photographer  is  troubled  with  none  of  these  difficulties  ;  his  know- 
ledge and  habits,  if  reduced  to  systematic  routine,  enable  him  to  obviate  their  occur- 
rence so  effectually,  that,  call  upon  hmi  when  you  will,  he  is  always  able  to  produce 
you  an  excellent  photograph.  A  fogged  bath,  so  familiar  to  the  tyro,  is,  in  his  estab- 
lishment, exceptional,  and  can  only  arise  from  gross  neglect,  or  from  novel  materials, 
or  novel  circumstances  requiring  special  examination.  How  is  this  certainty 
acquired?  How  is  such  stabihty  given  to  such  unstable  materials?  It  is  certain 
that  with  the  best  collodion,  the  finest  silver  salt,  the  most  careful  preparation,  the 
most  strict  caution  to  prevent  the  access  of  dust  loaded  with  organic  matter  and  other 
extraneous  substances,  we  cannot  use  the  bath  continuously,  even  while  rigidly  main- 
taining its  strength,  ^\'ithout  loss  of  quality  in  the  pictures,  and  the  more  or  less 
tendency  to  the  production  of  that  general,  irregular  reduction  of  the  silver,  indepen- 
dently of  the  action  of  light,  which  we  call  '•  veil  "  or  "  fog,"  How  is  this  tendency 
to  be  overcome,  or  its  effects  eluded  ? — or,  rather,  how  is  this  result  actually  obtained 
by  successful  operators?  The  question  has  been  put  to  many  of  our  eminent  photo- 
graphic artists,  and  has  been  answered  with  the  liberality  and  courtesy  which  dis- 
tinguish them.  WTiile  their  practice  differs  materially,  yet  it  may  be  generalized  and 
classified  so  as  to  be  easily  understood,  for  that  varied  practice  shows  clearly  that  the 
object  which  each  has  in  view  is  the  same,  viz.,  the  separation,  ehmination,  or  destruc- 
tion of  some  foreign  body  in  extremely  small  quantity  which  accompanies  the 
alcohol  and  ether  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  collodion,  either  as  a  foreign  body 
(fusel  oil?),  or  which  is  a  product  of  the  oxidation  (aldehyd ?)  of  those  solvents. 
Chemists  would  confer  a  great  boon  upon  photographers  by  a  careful  examination 
and  recognition  of  this  substance  ;  and  this  must  be  the  first  step  towards  a  complete 


*  In  order  to  protect  nollojiochloride  prints  from  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid,  coat  them  with 
wax  paste  (enamel  paste). 
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prevention  of  this  source  of  such  serious  trouble  and  difficulty.  Whatever  be  its 
nature,  it  acciunulates  gradually  in  the  bath,  and  when  that  accumulation  has  reached 
a  certain  degree,  so  surely  are  its  effects  visible,  and  the  necessity  of  some  expedient 
for  its  removal  induced.     These  expedients  may  be  classified  into  four  kinds : — 

1.  Those  depending  upon  the  elimination  of  the  noxious  compound  by  evaporation. 
Two  modes  are  used  in  practice : — 

(a).  By  spontaneous  evaporation. 

(6).  By  concentration  of  the  solution  by  heat. 

2.  That  depending  for  its  action  upon  the  destruction  of  the  compound  by  a  neutral 
salt  of  silver  aided  by  light. 

3.  That  depending  for  its  action  upon  the  oxidation  and  destruction  of  the  sub- 
stance by  pennanganic  acid. 

1.  («).  Removal  of  the  volatile  impurity  by  spontaneous  evaporation. — Take  several 
(say  six)  bottles,  each  capable  of  containing  the  solution  required  for  the  bath.  Label 
these  1 .  2,  3,  &c.,  or  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  &c. 

On  Monday  use  the  corresponding  bottle  of  bath,  and  at  the  end  of  the  day  filter 
and  return  it  to  its  receptacle ;  cover  it  with  a  reversed  beaker,  or  with  porous  paper,  to 
keep  out  dust,  but  so  as  to  allow  the  entrance  of  air,  and  leave  it  for  a  week. 

On  Tuesday  take  the  bottle  appropriated  to  that  day,  and  so  on.  It  will  be  found 
that  the  six  days'  rest  and  consequent  evaporation  of  the  volatile  fluids  is  sufficient  to 
correct  the  depreciating  effect  of  the  impurity  collected  from  the  plates  immersed  in 
it  during  one  day.  This  simple  and  short  effectual  method  was  conmiunicated  by 
Mr.  Jabez  Hughes. 

1.  (Jj).  Take  two  large  bottles,  each  containing  several  times  the  quantity  required 
for  the  bath.  Label  them  No.  1  and  No.  2.  Fill  No.  1  with  bath  solution,  and  draw 
off  sufficient  for  the  bath.  ^^Tien  this  shows  signs  of  depreciation,  empty  it  into 
No.  2,  and  so  on  \mtil  No.  1  is  nearly  empty.  Take  the  contents  of  No.  2,  and  care- 
fully evaporate  in  a  porcelain  dish  until  the  solution  is  freed  from  the  volatile  im- 
purity ;  add  pure  water  to  bring  iip  to  the  normal  bulk,  or  a  little  more,  adding 
crystals  of  silver  to  bring  up  to  the  nonnal  strength.  This  is  effectual,  but  much 
less  convenient  than  1  (o). 

2.  Take  two  large  stock  bottles,  as  in  the  last  method.  Keep  them  where  light  has 
full  access  to  both.  When  the  bath  shows  signs  of  fog,  empty  it  into  No.  2,  -which 
should  contain  a  quantity  of  moist  oxide  of  carbonate  of  silver.  The  joint  action  of 
the  light  and  the  nitrate  of  silver,  rendered  neutral  by  the  oxide,  effectually  decom- 
poses the  noxious  unpurity  at  the  expense  of  a  portion  of  sdver  which  is  deposited  on 
the  sides  of  the  bottle,  or  which  is  kept  in  suspension  in  a  very  finely  divided  state. 
When  No.  2  has  become  nearly  full,  the  solution  must  be  carefully  decanted  from  the 
excess  of  oxide,  and  filtered  into  No.  1,  sufficient  acid  being  added  to  bring  up  the 
solution  to  the  decided  condition  of  acidity.  This,  a  most  excellent  method,  or  a  modi- 
fication of  it,  is  practised  by  Mr.  England. 

3.  The  third  method  is  founded  upon  the  destriiction  of  the  noxious  compound  by 
pennanganic  .acid.  If  practised  with  care,  it  will  be  found  effectual,  and  most  useful 
on  emergency.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  pour  a  few  drops  of  a  weak  solution  of 
pure  permanganic  acid  or  a  pure  permanganate  into  the  fogged  bath.  A  fine  pink 
colour  results,  without  any  precipitation  if  the  addition  be  carefully  made,  inasmuch 
as  the  pennanganate  of  silver  fonned  if  the  bath  be  neutral,  and  if  a  permanganate 
instead  of  the  acid  be  employed,  is  soluble  to  a  considerable  extent  in  water.  It  is 
only  M'hen  an  impure  permanganate  (Condy's  fluid),  or  when  the  salt  is  added  in 
foolish  excess,  that  there  is  any  precipitation.  In  a  few  minutes  the  pink  colour 
becomes  a  dirty  grey,  and  a  dark  precipitate — peroxide  of  manganese — is  precipitated. 
The  permanganate  may  be  continued  to  be  added  so  long  as  the  pink  colour  rapidly 
disappears.    WTien  the  reaction  takes  place  slowly,  and  only  after  some  inten-al,  the 
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impurity  will  be  found  to  be  removed.  There  is  no  loss  of  silver  if  permanganic  acid 
be  used,  or  if  there  be  in  the  bath  sufficient  acid  present  to  liberate  it  from  the  per- 
manganate. Nor  is  it  necessary  to  add  sufficient  of  the  oxidizer  to  destroy  the 
alcohol  and  ether,  which  have  no  injurious  action  on  the  bath.  Objections  to  the 
use  of  the  process  on  either  of  these  grounds  are  founded  upon  a  total  misconception 
of  the  action  of  the  curative  agent  and  of  the  nature  of  the  impurity. 


ON  GROUP  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY    H.    BADEN    PRITCHARD. 


Some  little  time  back  a  great  outcry  was  raised  against  the  crude  and  careless 
manner  in  which  portraits  were  generally  taken.  I  do  not  mean  as  regards  bad 
manipulation,  or  the  display  of  ignorance  in  matters  purely  photographic  on  the  part 
of  the  operator,  but  in  reference  to  the  way  in  which  the  model  was  posed,  the  rest 
adjusted,  the  background  and  accessories  selected,  as  also  in  respect  to  the  incon- 
sistency and  want  of  discrimination  shown  by  the  so-called  artist.  Thus,  we  some- 
times saw  a  gentleman  in  a  thick  overcoat,  fully  eqviipped  with  hat,  gloves,  and 
umbrella,  sitting  on  the  edge  of  an  ornamental  table  in  the  middle  of  an  elegant 
drawing  room  ;  or,  what  was  more  frequently  the  case,  a  lady  lightly  and  gracefully 
attirod  in  a  low-necked  dress,  leaning  against  a  cold  stone  balcony,  placed  in  an 
exposed  position  in  a  garden,  or  at  the  outskirts  of  a  dense  forest.  Again,  we  would 
see  nothing  but  a  plain,  simple  background,  against  which  an  individual  with  his 
amis  stiffened  at  his  side  was  standing  in  as  upright  a  position  as  he  was  capable  of, 
seeing  that  his  neck  was  firmly  gripped  in  a  vice,  which  caused  the  poor  creature,  in 
his  agony,  to  draw  his  head  back  closely  against  his  shoulders ;  or,  instead  of  being 
alone,  the  same  standing  figure  was  seen  so  surrounded  and  encompassed  with 
furniture,  columns,  and  knicknacks,  as  to  appear  as  if  he  had  been  hemmed  in  with 
them  on  pur])ose  to  keep  him  in  position,  for  so  thickly  were  they  sometimes  seen  to 
beset  him  that  it  was  perfectly  unpossible  he  could  have  threaded  his  way  through 
them  to  the  place  he  now  occupies. 

Inconsistencies  and  exaggerations  of  this  kind  arc  too  well  known  to  require 
description,  and  if  I  were  to  enumerate  but  a  small  proportion  of  those  which  have 
come  under  my  notice,  several  pages  of  the  Year-Book  would  soon  be  filled.  Small, 
insignificant  figures,  depicted  against  a  large,  elaborately-painted  architectural  back- 
ground, with  tesselatcd  pavement  in  gigantic  squares,  and  an  open  doorway  presenting 
a  long  vista  of  empty  corridors,  the  whole  conveying  the  idea  that  the  sitter  has  lost 
himself  in  a  cold,  rambling,  and  untenanted  mansion;  large  figures,  again,  which 
a])pear  higher  than  the  windows  of  their  apartment,  and  could  only  have  entered  by 
crawling  through  the  doorway ;  pictures  with  the  everlasting  pillars,  balcony, 
columns,  &c.,  in  which  the  photographer  has  been  very  solicitous  as  regards  his 
background,  and  very  indifferent  as  to  the  position  and  pose  of  his  models :  these 
are  the  kinds  of  prints  which  haunted  our  vision  some  years  ago  in  eveiy  album  and 
portfolio,  but  which  are  now,  hajjpily,  fast  disappearing  from  among  us.  In  fact,  so 
rapidly  and  extensively  has  the  evil  been  remedied  of  late,  that  the  greater  number 
of  portraits  now  ])r()duced,  even  in  very  cheap  studios,  have  some  pretensions  to 
judicious  jjosing,  and  the  absurdities  of  former  days  are  rarely  met  with. 

The  lesson  we  have  learnt,  however,  in  respect  to  ordinary  portraiture  seems  to  be 
.altogether  h)st  upon  us  when  the  photographing  of  groups  is  undertaken.  Success- 
ful portraitists  who  are  famous  f(n-  good  work,  and  have  had  considerable  experience 
in  posing,  not  unfrequently  appear  to  lose'  their  heads  altogether  when  occupied  with 
this  description  of  photography.  Now  and  then  a  nicely  arranged  group  is  to  be 
seen,  forming  a  ])leasant  and  agreeable  picture,  but  a  production  of  this  kind  is  a 
A-ery  great  rarity  indeed.     It  may  be  argued  that  it  is  a  matter  of  much  greater 
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difficulty  to  obtain  good  photographs  of  some  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  persons,  than  it 
is  of  one  or  two  indi^ndnals.  This  is,  of  course,  perfectly  true  ;  but  then  the  result, 
if  good,  will  be  a  much  more  valuable  one,  and  more  time  and  trouble  can  therefore 
be  afforded  in  its  production,  for  a  group  of  individuals,  cleverly  managed,  will 
certainly  yield  one  of  the  most  successful  and  effective  pictures  that  can  be  produced 
by  photography. 

The  mode  of  proceeding  at  present  adopted  by  operators  would  seem  to  be,  to 
allow  the  personages  composing  the  picture  to  place  themselves  just  how  and  where 
they  will,  and  the  labours  of  the  photographer  are  then  confined  solely  to  his  endea- 
vours to  get  the  whole  party  into  focus.  The  consequence  is,  that  pictures  of  this 
kind  all  bear  a  verj^  striking  resemblance  to  one  another.  The  assembly,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  range  themselves  in  a  crov.'ded  row.  and  look  broadside  into  the  camera, 
sometimes  simpering  and  smiling,  but  generally  gazing  with  a  stolid  air  of  idiotic 
astonishment.  I  have  in  my  portfoho  four  examples  which  will  very  well  illustrate 
the  subject.  Here  is  a  double  row  of  gentlemen  standing  bolt  upright  outside  a 
door,  as  if  they  had  just  been  called  out  for  a  moment  to  -witness  some  extraordinary 
phenomenon.  They  are  all  looking  straight  to  their  front,  as  if  frightened  to  take 
their  eyes  off  the  camera,  which  they  seem  to  be  tiying  to  stare  out  of  countenance ; 
they  closely  resemble  a  squad  of  awkward,  ill-sized  recruits.  My  second  picture  is  of  a 
vacht,  taken  amid-ships,  showing  v.ith  beautiful  detail  the  masts,  spars,  sails,  aud  rig- 
ging ;  but  the  whole  is  in-edeemably  spoilt  l>y  a  gentleman  and  four  sailors  who  occupy 
the  centre  of  the  photograph,  aud  stand  in  a  straight  line  grinning  into  the  camera. 
Next  I  have  a  wedding  paiiy,  all  of  whom  are  in  the  regulation  "  Eyes  front,  atten- 
tion," position,  with  the  exception  of  the  bride,  who,  too  modest  to  bear  the  steady 
gaze  of  the  lens,  is  looking  do^mi  and  carefully  examining  the  composition  of  her 
bouquet.  My  last  photogi-aph  represents  a  group  of  workmen  sun-ounding  a 
monster  forging  which  has  just  been  dragged  from  the  factory ;  here  the  men  were 
unable  "to  form  hue,"  and  the  effect,  therefore,  is  considerably  better  than  in  the 
other  photographs ;  but  the  picture  is  yet  very  bad,  for,  although  the  workpeople  are 
stiU  holding  the  ropes  attached  to  the  mass  of  metal,  they  are  aU  screwing  their 
heads  round  to  stare  at  the  camera,  while  the  foreman,  or  master,  stands  right  in 
the  middle  of  the  picture,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  his  eyes  directed  towards 
the  lens.  All  these  photographs  to  which  I  have  alluded  are  capital  specijnens  of 
good  manipulation,  and  required  merely  the  exercise,  not  of  any  artistic  skill,  but  of 
a  little  judgment  and  common  sense,  to  render  them  perfect  as  pictures.  If  the 
forgemen  had  been  looking  towards  their  work,  and  had  been  photographed  with 
their  handspikes  and  pulleys  in  hand,  as  if  really  engaged  at  their  duties,  the  foreman 
turned  towards  them  watching  their  operations,  a  very  successful  result  would  have 
been  obtained.  The  same  with  the  other  scenes :  the  sailors  should  have  been 
placed  at  their  usual  posts ;  and  the  wedding  guests,  as  the  party  is  a  larger  one, 
should  have  been  broken  up  into  two  or  three  sub-groups,  some  of  the  persons 
sitting,  and  some  standing,  and  all  interested  in  one  preconceived  subject  or  idea,  care 
having  been  taken  that  none  of  them  are  staring  in  a  purposeless  manner  point  blank 
at  the  camera.  If  it  is  impossible  to  take  the  group  otherwise  than  in  a  line,  let 
there  be  something  (a  few  shrubs,  rustic  furniture,  or  the  like)  to  break  its  monotony, 
or  let  a  somewhat  diagonal  view  of  the  party  be  taken. 

A  few  clear  and  simple  directions  as  to  the  formation  of  the  group  or  groups, 
which  should  always  be  put  together  with  some  distinct  object  in  view,  and  a  short 
explanation  to  the  effect  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  a  portrait  to  be  a  full-faced  one 
in  order  to  be  good,  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  not  desirable  to  look  straight  at  the 
camera,  will  have  the  effect  of  securing  a  natural  and  pleasing,  if  not  an  altogether 
artistic,  picture. 
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PRACTICAL  HINTS  ON  RETOUCHING  NEGATIVES. 

BY   WILLIAM   MAYLAND, 

In  the  few  remarks  I  am  about  to  make  on  the  above  subject,  I  purposely  avoid 
entering  upon  the  hitherto  vexed  question  of  its  legitimac}",  deeming  that  whatever 
may  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  the  photograph,  withoiit  destroying  its  truth- 
fulness, is  not  only  pennissible,  but  absolutely  incumbent  on  all  who  desire  to  do 
justice  to  their  art,  its  patrons,  and  themselves. 

Some  writers  of  ability  and  experience  recommend,  as  a  preparation  for  pencil  re- 
touching, that  the  finished  negative,  after  a  thorough  w-ashing,  and  whilst  still  wet, 
should  be  coated  with  a  weak  solution  of  gum.  This  certainly  affords  a  fair  ground, 
enabling  the  pencil  to  bite  freely,  but  if  there  happen  to  be  the  least  grit  in  the  lead — 
and  the  best  is  not  entirely  free — the  slight  covering  of  gmu  will  scarcely  be  foimd  a 
sufficient  safeguard  against  scratches,  added  to  which  there  is  the  further  di-awback 
that  a  line  once  made  cannot  be  effaced. 

In  my  own  practice  I  generally  prefer  to  work  upon  the  varnished  negative.  To 
render  this  possible  it  is  necessary  to  avoid  the  use  of  too  thick  a  varnish,  which  gives 
a  high  glaze,  and  renders  pencil-working  exceedingly  difficult.  I  use  a  medimn 
varnish,  taking  extreme  care  that  the  plate  is  only  enough  warmed  to  prevent  frosting, 
keeping  the  plate  at  the  same  heat  until  the  surface  is  no  longer  tacky  ;  the  plates 
are  then  laid  upon  a  slate  table  to  cool.  If  the  negative  requnes  to  be  much  worked 
upon,  I  varnish  it  myself,  such  is  the  unportauce  I  attach  to  this  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceeding. By  attention  to  the  foregoing  hints  I  think  not  much  more  difficulty  wUl 
be  encountered  in  using  the  lead-pencil  on  the  varnish  than  on  the  gmn  surface,  and 
assuredly  the  risk  wLU  be  considerably  diminished,  if  not  altogether  removed.  I  have, 
in  the  course  of  experimenting,  tried  the  effect  of  re-varnishing  after  touching,  and, 
were  it  practicable,  ever\i:hing  would  be  accomplished  that  could  be  desired ;  but  the 
results  have  been  uncertain,  and  therefore  unsuccessful,  since,  in  the  majority  of 
instances,  the  first  sweep  of  the  varnish  completely  removed  the  pencilling  from  the 
points  worked  upon,  leaving  the  lead  as  a  dark  smudge  following  the  flow  of  the 
varnish  ;  and  those  alone  who  have  experienced  the  vexation  of  seeing  the  labour  of 
an  hour  instantaneously  obliterated  can  realize  the  feelings  produced  by  this,  to  me, 
singular  effect. 

I  have  never  found  any  inconvenience  in  printing  the  negatives  from  the  retouching 
being  unprotected,  and  some  have  been  in  the  frames  for  weeks  together.  Of  course, 
when  they  require  cleaning — which  they  do  occasionally,  where  much  used — the  nega- 
tive would  need  to  be  again  touched ;  scores,  however,  of  prints  might  be  taken  from 
them  ere  it  would  be  necessary.  I  have  also  tried  the  varnish  without  heat,  and  if 
required  simply  for  vignette  heads,  of  the  carte  size,  it  might  answer  ;  but  where  there 
are  masses  of  shadow,  as  in  the  deep  folds  of  drapery,  it  would,  in  printing,  interfere 
too  much  with  their  brilliancy. 

A  much  better  plan — that  only  occurred  to  mc  whilst  wTiting  this  article,  and  one, 
therefore,  only  roughly  verified,  I  throw  out  as  a  suggestion  merely,  yet  with  a  full 
belief  that  it  wiU  prove  all  that  can  be  desired — is  as  follows  :  If  the  varnished  plate  is 
flooded  quickly  with  methylated  s])irits,  then  held  at  such  a  distance  from  the  fire, 
or  over  a  gas  stove,  that  the  temperature  is  raised  not  above  .^0°,  the  glaze  wiU  be 
seen  to  have  been  very  considerably  lowered,  and  a  fine  tooth  imparted  to  the  plate, 
and  that  without  greatly  interfering  with  the  transparency  of  the  shadows. 

The  negative  is  now  ready  for  the  touching-out  desk,  a  description  of  which  is  not 
needed,  as  it  can  be  obtained  at  any  good  ])hotographic  house.  An  improvement — or, 
rather,  an  addition — I  have  found  exceedingly  convenient,  is,  that  a  small  reading- 
glass  (presuming  the  manipulator  requires  a  magnifier)  be  attached,  with  a  niovable 
arm,  to  the  top  of  the  frame,  which  will  admit  of  its  being  placed  over  any  portion  of 
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the  negative,  and  kept  at  that  particular  point  bv  means  of  a  small  thumb-screw, 
thus  leaving  the  left  hand  at  perfect  liberty  for  palette,  brushes,  &c.  The  desk  is 
placed  close  to  a  window,  the  blind  of  which  can  be  brought  down  to.  and  lodged  on, 
the  carrier  holding  the  negative.  This  exclusion  of  aU  positive  light  proceeding 
from  the  viindow,  except  that  which  passes  immediately  through  the  negative,  will 
add  greatly  to  the  comfort  of  the  worker ;  beside  this,  a  piece  of  card  (or,  better  still, 
a  thin  board,  used.  I  think,  for  bonnets)  arranged  to  cover  the  negative,  having  a 
small  opening  cut  in  it  corresponding  to  the  size  of  face,  and  so  further  contracting 
the  passage  of  the  light  to  the  particular  portion  about  to  be  operated  on.  wiU — or,  at 
least,  should — enable  all  but  the  very  highest  lights  to  be  seen  through. 

The  pencUs  I  find  most  serviceable  are  F,  HB.  and  B.  which  must,  of  course,  be 
sharply  pointed ;  a  small  piece  of  fine  emery  paper,  fastened  on  the  desk,  will  be 
found  of  great  assistance  in  keeping  them  so.  With  respect  to  the  various  modes  in 
which  the  touching-out  is  to  be  accomplished.  I  can  say  but  little ;  a  variety  of  styles 
wUl  naturally  suggest  themselves  to  the  intelligent  operator — whether  l)y  stippling, 
hatching,  sectional  hatching,  or  a  combination  of  them  all.  One  grand  rule,  however, 
I  may  mention  :  that  all  lines  should,  if  possible,  take  the  direction  of  the  facial 
muscle  over  which  the  operator  may  be  engaged.  For  myself.  I  work  without  regard 
to  anv  particular  rule,  as  the  intention  is  more  to  soften  and  subdue,  if  not  remove, 
certain  lines,  inequalities,  irregularities,  markings.  >ic..  which,  although  present  in 
the  original,  are  not  as  apparent  in  life  as.  from  known  causes,  they  appear  in  the 
photograph.  It  may  happen  that  the  pencU  will  not  impart  sufficient  force ;  when 
that  is  the  case,  the  operator  must  call  the  brush  to  his  aid.  In  some  negatives,  where 
the  freckles  are  very  marked,  I  prefer  to  entirely  retouch  with  a  fine-pointed  sable 
brush,  using  indian-ink — any  of  the  blues — or  Payne's  grey.  I  give  preference  to  the 
first-named,  being  able  to  judge  better  of  the  effect  likely  to  be  produced  in  the 
print ;  this  may.  however,  arise  from  the  fact  that  I  am  more  accustomed  to  its  use 
than  the  others.  AiMiere  the  details  in  shadows  merely  require  strengthening,  thit 
may  be  done  with  the  pencil ;  but  where  they  are  too  bare,  it  is  better  to  attempt 
modifying  them  by  painting  the  back  of  the  negative  immediately  over  them  with 
gamboge  or  either  of  the  pigments  before  mentioned,  and  then  gum  a  piece  of  tracing 
or  tissue  paper — according  to  the  force  of  the  light — over  the  printing-frame,  so  as  to 
keep  it  not  less  than  half  an  inch  from  the  negative ;  a  still  greater  softness  may  be 
thus  given  to  them.  Such  shadows,  resulting  generally  from  under-exposure,  may 
thus  be  materially  modified  and  made  passable,  though  no  amount  of  labour  can  ever 
render  them  as  they  would  be  in  a  perfect  negative.  Due  caution  should  be  exercised, 
in  touching  freckles,  that  the  covering  be  no  denser  than  is  just  necessary,  and  that 
no  other  portion  than  the  exact  spot ;  otherwise  there  would  be  a  hght  circle  round  it, 
from  the  overlapping  of  the  paint  or  pencUling,  which  would  necessitate  retouching 
the  subsequent  print,  and  the  aim  should  be  to  leave  as  little  as  possible  to  be  done 
on  the  photograph  proper. 

In  conclusion.  I  would  remark  that  none  but  those  who  have  received  and  benefited 
by  an  artistic  education,  improved  by  constant  practice,  can  hope  to  emulate  the 
masterly  examples  to  be  foimd  in  the  works  of  Eeutlinger,  &c. ;  such  perfection  can 
only  be  achieved  by  the  experienced  miniature  painter,  who,  more  than  any  other, 
should  possess  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  value  of  ever}-  touch.  There  is  still  this  to 
be  borne  in  mind,  that  however  unskilled  a  person  may  be  in  the  use  of  either  brush 
or  pencil,  if  he  hut  bring  to  his  task  an  earnest  and  careful  desire,  he  cannot  fail  to 
be  both  suqirised  and  gratified  with  the  amount  of  improvement  he  will  be  enabled 
to  effect.  Let  it  always  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  object  of  touching  should  be 
to  remove  such  defects  as  are  incident  to  the  limited  capacity  of  photography  in 
rendering  colour,  or  such  as  are  merely  temporary  blemishes  in  the  sitter ;  and  in  no 
case  to  smooth  away  the  truth  of  nature. 
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OUT-DOOR    PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY   GEORGE    WARDLEY. 

On  a  recent  visit  to  the  exhibition  of  the  London  Photographic  Society,  my  attention 
was  arrested  by  the  large  display  of  portraits,  composition  pictures,  copies  of  draw- 
ings in  carbon.  &c..  compared  with  "real  bits"  of  landscape,  that  can  be  gazed  upon 
again  and  again  without  feeling  tired.  "What  can  be  the  reason  of  this  discrepancy 
in  numbers  'i  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  number  of  workers  in  this  delightful  branch 
are  not  diminishing,  for,  undoubtedly,  landscape  work  is  by  far  the  most  interesting 
to  amateurs. 

The  selection  of  process  is  sometimes  a  difficulty.  I  can  easily  understand  a 
beginner  feeling  tired  and  wear\-  if  ■•  wet  "  be  adopted  for  out-door  work.  All  of  us 
know  what  the  consequences  will  be  if,  by  some  mishap,  the  bottom  of  the  "bath" 
should  be  knocked  out,  or  even  the  collodion  bottle  broken.  Some  men  will  still 
stick  to  ••  wet  "  in  defiance  of  all  the  very  excellent  '•  dry  processes  "  at  our  com- 
mand, and  dogmatically  exclaun  that  nothing  good  can  eome  from  a  dry  plate. 
Perseverance  will  certainly  attain  to  success  in  abnost  any  of  the  "  dry  methods  " 
extant. 

It  is  very  desirable  to  select  a  process  and  stick  to  it.  not  to  keep  chopping  and 
changing  about  from  one  to  another.  Master  the  difficulties  where  they  exist, 
especially  development.  I  believe  there  are  more  dry  plates  spoiled  in  this  stage  of 
operation  than  any  other. 

This  caution  has  especial  reference  to  the  "  Taupenot  process,"  which  I  have  prac- 
tised with  unfailing  success  for  the  last  twelve  years.  Tis  true  I  have  tried  most  of 
the  fresh  processes  as  they  have  come  out,  but  I  have  returned  to  my  "  old 
favourite  "  again,  perhaps  more  from  long  practice  than  there  being  any  verj'  great 
superiority  over  the  new  ones. 

The  limited  keeping  qualities  of  Taupenot  plates  (when  finally  sensitized)  has 
been  a  drawback  to  their  adoption  by  some  workers  ;  but  now,  by  using  a  final  wash  of 
"gallic  acid  solution."  plates  will  keep  good  for  some  months.  This  addition  to  the 
process  slightly  impairs  the  sensitiveness,  but  it  has  other  good  quahties  besides  :  very 
clean  negatives  result  from  its  use,  cotton  wool  rarely  being  required  to  clean  the  film. 
I  am  bound  to  admit  that  the  "  blistering  "  of  Taupenot  plates  seems  as  mysterious 
as  ever.  I  was  sorely  annoyed  with  this  pest  for  a  short  tune  during  the  last  sum- 
mer. How  or  why  it  came  I  know  not.  for  the  atmosphere  was  extremely  dry  ;  this 
makes  me  think  "  electricity  "  has  influence  towards  generating  this  nuisance ;  quality 
of  collodion  has  considerable  bearing  upon  this  evil  also.  Some  of  the  ordinary 
bromo-iodized  collodions  of  commerce  have  a  tendency  to  produce  blisters  in  abun- 
dance if  used  alone.  As  a  remedy,  I  use  a  mixture  of  bromo-iodized  and  a  sunply 
iodized  collodion,  two  or  three  parts  of  the  fonner  to  one  of  the  latter.  It  is  requisite 
that  iodide  potassium  onUj  be  used  for  the  simply  iodized,  as  it  confers  adherence  of 
the  film  to  the  glass,  and  ahuost  a  certain  imnmnity  from  blisters.  I  would  here 
note  that  the  two  samples  of  collodion  should  not  be  mixed  together  inunediately 
after  iodizing.  The  iodized  should  be  kept  a  week  or  ten  days  to  ripen ;  it  then  becomes 
adherent,  and  imparts  a  smiilar  property  to  the  bromo-iodized  when  mixed  with  it. 

"  Alkaline  pj-ro  "  solution  can  be  used  for  developing  Taupenot  plates,  but  it  en- 
dangers the  fibn  if  there  should  be  any  tendency  to  blisters.  Care  should  also  be 
taken  not  to  carry  its  action  too  far,  otherwise  the  picture  will  look  flat  and  wanting 
in  relief.  I  generally  prefer  to  give  an  ordinarj^  exposure,  so  that  alkaline  solution 
need  not  be  used.  If  my  picture  prove  a  little  under-exposed,  I  seek  the  aid  of  hot 
pyro  solution ;  then,  if  tbiis  does  not  succeed  in  bringing  out  the  image,  the  alkali  is 
resorted  to. 

The  above  are  a  few  of  my  suumier  jottings ;  and,  in  conclusion,  I  would  advocate 
the  use  of  a  "  dry  process  "  for  landscape  photography.    The  "  wet "  pms  us  down 
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to  a  given  spot  for  a  time,  and  there  is  a  great  tendency  to  take  several  negatives  of 
one  subject,  perhaps  with  slight  alteration  in  point  of  sight ;  hence  great  similarity, 
and  possibly  only  one  real  good  composition  in  the  lot  of  negatives  taken. 

I  fear  our  notions  are  excessively  mechanical  when  we  go  out  sometimes,  and, 
instead  of  having  the  ideas  and  taste  of  an  artist,  we  go  in  for  taking  celebrities,  or 
something  that  some  one  else  has  previously  taken ;  consequently  our  folios  are 
stocked  with  pictures  having  little  or  no  artistic  merit.  Now  that  the  opticians  have 
supplied  us  with  lenses  that  will  arrange  almost  any  subject  on  our  ground  glass 
screen,  and  our  dry  processes  are  so  perfect,  let  us  endeavour  to  cultivate  as  much  as 
rjossible  the  "  art  portion  of  photography." 


INDIA-KUBBEE  SOLUTION  FOR  PEELIMINAEY  COATING. 

BY   ALFRED   KEENE. 

The  importance  of  a  preliminary  coating,  as  a  means  of  preventing  the  film  leaving 
the  glass,  in  many  of  the  processes  of  dry-plate  photography,  has  made  the  question 
of  obtaining  a  neutral  preparation  for  the  purpose  a  matter  of  considerable  importance 
to  dry-plate  men.  India-rubber  has  been  found  to  have  the  necessary  qualities  in 
the  highest  degree,  securing  adhesion  in  the  collodion  film,  and  not  contaminating 
the  nitrate  bath.  A  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  obtaining  satisfactory  solutions 
of  india-rubber.  Some  samples  of  the  gum  were  difficult  to  dissolve,  and  some 
samples  of  benzole  which  readily  dissolved  the  india-rubber  did  not  yield  a  satisfac- 
tory film ;  some  ran  in  an  irregular  stream,  instead  of  flowing  in  an  even  wave ; 
some  gave  a  film  with  a  series  of  minute  spots  or  nuclei,  with  concentric  rings  round 
them  ;  whilst  others  remained  tacky,  and  partially  dissolved  when  the  collodion  was 
applied. 

Having  given  considerable  attention  to  the  subject,  I  can  offer  a  few  hints  which 
may  be  of  ser\'ice ;  but  I  must  add,  that  renewed  experiment,  guided  by  old  expe- 
rience, will  continually,  I  fear,  be  necessary  to  secure  success,  as  no  absolute  data 
for  selecting  the  materials  can  be  stated.  I  used  to  have  great  difficulty  in  obtaining 
benzole  and  india-rubber  that  answered,  and  I  did  not  succeed  in  discovering  any 
test  that  would  guide  me  in  selecting.  As  a  rule,  I  ioxmd  the  india-rubber  paste 
made  with  turpentine  by  Cow  and  Co.  to  be  the  best  form  of  using  the  india- 
rubber  ;  and  I  used  to  obtain  various  samples  of  benzole,  and  when  I  met  with  one 
that  answered,  I  ordered  a  good  s  apply.  It  was  not  always  the  best  sample,  either 
as  regarded  gravity  or  sweetness,  that  answered  best,  as  the  lightest  would  sometimes 
produce  a  solution  that  would  not  bite  the  glass,  but  ran  together  in  lines,  or  collected 
in  spots.  On  the  other  hand,  a  common  sample  generally  gave  an  opaque  film  ;  if 
the  opacity  was  only  slight,  I  generally  overcame  the  difficulty  by  adding  about  half 
a  drachm  of  methylated  chloroform  to  each  ounce. 

Many  jihotographers  have  probably  noticed  the  peculiar  change  that  a  solution  of 
india-rubber  in  benzole  undergoes  when  exposed  to  sunlight.  A  thick  solution 
becomes  quite  thin,  and  almost  colomless,  and  loses  its  adhesive  property  ;  the  india- 
rubber  appears  to  have  vanished,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  portion  of  insoluble 
matter  of  a  dark  colour.  The  film  given  by  this  solution,  whether  diluted  or  not.  is 
quite  transparent,  but  dries  '•  tacky,"  and  does  not  become  hard  ;  and  the  india-rubber 
is  so  far  altered  in  character  that  the  film  appears  to  be  dissolved  by  the  collodion. 

There  is  another  point  I  would  just  add  :  that  I  have  always  preferred  subsidence 
and  decantation — or,  rather,  drawing  off  with  a  syphon — to  filtering,  for  unless  the 
solution  is  filtered  very  rapidly,  there  is  great  loss  by  evaporation ;  and  unless  it 
filters  very  slowly,  the  mimite  particles  are  not  removed.  It  becomes  clear  and 
bright  after  standing  undisturbed  for  a  week  or  two,  and  may  be  syphoned  off  with 
ordinary  care. 
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THE  '•  EMOLLIOTYPE  "—A  NEW  PROCESS. 

BY    N-ETTERVILLE   BRIGGS. 

B  EING  a  great  admirer  of  Mr.  Wharton  Simpson's  beautiful  process,  the  collodio- 
chloridc  on  opal  glass.  I  have  been  engaged  for  some  time  past  in  making  experi- 
ments with  the  view  of  producing  pictures  which  should,  if  possible,  eqiial  them  in 
detail  and  softness,  and  which  shoiild  be  free  from  some  of  the  difficulties  incidental 
to  that  process  when  used  for  opal  pictures,  the  chief  of  which  I  found  to  be  the 
difficulty  cif  obtaining  perfectly  flat  pieces  of  opal  glass.  I  sought  for  a  method, 
therefore,  of  using  opal  glass  so  as  to  secure  its  chief  beauty — viz.,  the  great  purity 
and  brilliancy  which  it  imparts  to  the  high  lights — in  which  I  should  avoid  the  diffi- 
culties arising  in  printing  directly  upon  it.  and  at  the  same  time  obtain  a  result  which 
would  approach  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  perfection  in  softness  and  delicate  detail  of 
the  coUodio-chloride  pictures. 

With  this  object.  I  first  tried  to  render  an  ordinary  albuminized  print  transparent 
by  means  of  Canada  balsam  dissolved  in  tiupentine,  ether,  otc.  This  was  then 
mounted  on  opal  glass  and  covered  with  colourless  patent  plate.  The  first  difficulty 
that  arose  was  in  obtaining  perfect  contact  of  the  print  \\-ith  both  of  the  glasses.  It 
was  necessary  to  mount  whilst  the  cement  was  liquid,  and  bubbles  of  air  kept  slipping 
in,  both  behind  and  in  front  of  the  print,  in  either  case  to  the  great  detriment  of  its 
appearance.  But  with  patience  I  conquered  these  difficulties  :  but  I  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  results :  the  print  was  too  clear,  thereby  losing  detaiL  and  if  excessively 
over-printed  to  obtain  this  quality,  the  deep  shadows  were  hopelessly  bronzed.  I 
also  found  that  in  time  the  whites  of  the  picture  were  spoilt  by  the  yellow  tint  given 
by  the  Canada  balsam. 

It  was  obvious  some  other  material  must  be  used,  and  with  this  ^-iew  I  decided  on 
trying  white  wax.  A  few  trials  convinced  me  that  I  had  chosen  the  right  substance, 
if  properly  applied  ;  but  the  application  was  the  difficulty,  ily  old  enemy,  the  atmo- 
sphere, was  more  pertinacious  than  ever  in  endeavouring  to  keep  asunder  those  I 
wished  to  unite  so  closely ;  and  my  new  material  had  to  be  handled  hot — veiy  hot — 
so  that  sometimes  in  endeavouring  to  eject  my  unwelcome  visitors  I  birrnt  my 
fingers ;  and  if  I  allowed  matters  to  cool  down  a  little  I  was  no  better  off,  for  although 
by  this  means  I  imprisoned  my  troublesome  opponents,  they  generally  managed  to 
get  confined  where  I  did  not  want  them.  Still,  I  found  that  to  obtain  the  finest 
results  it  was  absolutely  necessary-  that  the  print  should  be  attached  to  both  glasses. 
To  reduce  my  difficulties  I  fastened  the  print  to  one  of  the  glasses  by  means  of  gela- 
tine, albmneu.  &c.,  &c..  so  that  I  only  had  to  deal  with  the  air  on  one  surface.  This 
helped  matters  considerably,  but  the  finished  result  was  not  nearly  so  good,  as  the 
material  used  to  attach  the  j^rint  prevented  the  wax  from  permeating  it  quite  equally, 
thereby  producing  a  granular  effect.-  added  to  which,  in  apphring  the  process  to 
coloured  prints  (by  which  very  beautiful  results  may  be  produced),  the  gelatine  on 
albumen  caused  the  colour  to  run.  which  was  not  the  case  when  wax  only  was  nsed. 
I  therefore  persevered  in  my  original  plan,  and  with  care  I  can  now  withoiit  diffi- 
culty embabn  my  print  between  two  very  thin  layers  of  wax.  by  which  also  it  is 
attached  to  both  surfaces  of  glass.     The  modus  operandi  is  as  follows  : — 

Place  a  piece  of  opal  glass  on  the  arm  of  a  retort-holder  with  a  small  gas  stove 
beneath ;  have  some  wax  dissolved  in  a  bottle  standing  in  hot  water  by  your  side  ; 
then  pour  a  small  quantity  of  wax  on  the  plate,  and  immediately  slide  the  print — 
which  should  be  a  little  larger  than  the  glass  in  order  to  handle  easily — with  the 
back  downwards,  on  to  the  opal  glass.  A  small  quantity  of  wax  must  then  be  poured 
on  to  the  surface  of  the  print,  and  the  upper  glass,  which  should  be  previously  well 
wanned,  must  then  be  at  once  slid  on.  The  method  of  putting  the  print  on  to  the 
opal  glass,  and  the  upper  glass  on  to  the  print,  must  be  closely  attended  to.  or  air- 
bubbles  will  be  the  result.    It  is  nov/  only  necessary  to  put  the  embedded  print  under 
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some  slight  pressure  to  express  the  superfluous  wax,  and  it  may  then  be  allowed  to 
cool.  When  quite  cold  it  will  be  found  that  insufficient  pressure  will  leave  too  thick 
a  layer  of  wax,  rendering  the  picture  flat  and  dull ;  while  too  great  a  pressure  gives 
it  a  granular  appearance.  The  proper  weight  to  apply  can  only  be  learnt  by 
experience. 

I  fear  I  have  been  somewhat  prolix  in  describing  what  I  have  been  venturesome 
enough  to  call  a  '-new  process,"  but  I  was  anxious  to  prevent  others  from  wasting 
time  in  attempting  —by  methods  apparently  feasible,  but  which  will  not  produce 
satisfactory  results — to  obtain  pictures  similar  to  the  emolliotypes,  but  not  equal  to 
them.  If,  however,  the  process  I  have  described  should  be  considered  by  anyone  to 
be  sufficiently  good  for  them  to  try  and  improve  upon  it,  I  can  only  say  no  one  would 
be  more  pleased  than  I  at  their  success. 

I  have  said  that  I  was  "  venturesome  "  in  calling  this  a  "  new  process."  I  may, 
perhaps,  be  told  that  all  my  materials  are  old,  and  have,  time  out  of  mind,  been 
applied  to  photography  ;  that  waxed  prints  were  known  and  coloured  years  ago,  &c. 
The  novelty  consists,  however,  not  in  the  materials  used,  but  in  the  manner  of  apply- 
ing them,  as  the  whole  beauty  of  the  process  is  dependent  on  the  perfect  adhesion  of 
the  print  to  both  surfaces  of  the  glass  by  means  only  of  the  material  used  to  make 
it  transparent.  I,  at  least,  am  not  aware  that  this  method  of  mounting  a  print  has 
ever  been  attempted  before  ;  should  it  have  been,  it  will  only  prove  the  old  adage,  that 
"  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun." 


SOME  CAUSES  OF  FADING  PRINTS. 

BY   JOHN   EASTHAM. 

The  impurity  of  paper  materials  used  in  photography,  especially  those  used  for 
mounting-boards,  has  been  at  times  pointed  out  as  a  cause  of  fading;  but  I  fear 
that  the  importance  of  the  question  is  not  nearly  sufficiently  impressed  upon  the 
minds  of  photographers.  There  is  no  doubt  that  pure  paper  for  the  purpose  can 
be  obtained,  and  pbotographers  should  insist  on  having  it,  no  matter  what  the 
cost.  For  several  years  I  have  tried  different  modes  of  mounting,  and  I  have 
found  no  material  so  satisfactory  as  glass — simple  glass — and  the  photograph 
does  not  change  in  the  least.  I  have  found,  out  of  the  same  batch  of  prints, 
those  mounted  on  glass  to  remain  perfect,  and  those  mounted  upon  cardboard  to 
fade  away  rapidly. 

There  is  another  cause  of  fading  too  often  overlooked  :  if  photographs  are 
framed  and  hung  upon  a  wall  the  colour  of  which  is  green,  and  contains  much 
arsenic.  This  I  have  certainly  seen  to  be  a  great  destroyer  of  photographs ; 
and  not  only  photographs,  but  water-colour  drawings.  Surely  a  change  can  be 
eflfected.  a  this  direction.  Whoever  will  begin  the  woric  and  carry  it  out  with 
spirit  will  make  a  great  and  rapid  fortune,  because  all  the  world  would 
patronize  the  manufacturer  of  pure  papers  for  photography.  Photographers  lost 
a  great  boon  when  Canson  Fruro  paper  ceased  to  be  supplied. 

1  give  these  hints  fur  what  they  are  worth;  it  is  very  dangerous  to  speak  of 
materials  that  wo  do  not  understand  practically  the  manufacture  of. 


OX  PRODUCING  TRANSPARENCIES. 

BY    PETEK   MAWDESLEY. 

The  method  I  am  about  to  describe  is  that  which  I  liavc  practised  for  several 
years.  Without  discussing  the  relative  merits  of  wet  or  dry  pU\tes,  I  may 
observe  I  use  tlie  latter,  considering  that  the  results  are  in  every  respect  equal 
to  those  produced  by  wet  collodion,  whilst  the  simi^licity  of  manipulation  and 
cost  of  requisite  apparatus  are  much  less. 
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One  of  the  details  of  my  practice  will  doubtless  be  objected  to  by  many,  and 
that  is,  to  enable  me  te  expose  at  one  operation,  I  cut  my  negatives  ;  any  one 
ordinarily  skilful  in  using  the  glazier's  diamond  will  find  no  difiiculty  or  risk  in 
so  doing. 

Well,  supposing  the  negative  to  have  been  cut,  I  first  place  in  an  ordinary 
stereo  pressure  frame  a  thin  plate  of  glass,  on  which  I  lay  a  "  matt,"  and  on  this 
again  the  two  halves  of  negative  transposed,  on  which  is  superimposed  the 
sensitive  plate,  the  whole  being  then  closed  up  and  exposed  to  artificial  light. 
1  use  the  ordinary  gas  with  No.  1  burner.  The  exposure  is  from  ten  or  fifteen 
seconds  upwards,  according  to  density  of  the  negative  ;  the  shorter  time  will 
generally  suffice  when  there  is  a  full  pressure  of  gas,  but  in  an  evening  (say  from 
six  to  eight  o'clock,  when  there  is  a  great  comsumption  in  shops)  I  find  the- 
flame  smaller,  and  requiring  longer  exposure. 

The  "  matt "  above  mentioned  is  merely  a  thin  stereo  card  mount,  with   anf 
aperture  cut  out  to  correspond  with  amount  of  subject  required  in  the  trans- 
parency.    I  have  several  of  them,  all  uniformly  having  a  margin  a  quarter  of  an  ■ 
inch  deep  at  top  and  bottom  ;  laterally  they  vary,  the  widest  being  six  inches  in 
the  opening,  the  next  an  eighth  of  an  inch  less,  and  so  graduating  down  to  ^ 
about  five  and  a  quarter  inches.     The  object  of  having  various  apertures  is  this  :  - 
with  some  negatives  we  may  wish  to  cut  out  an  objectionable  bit,  or  a  fliw,  in 
which  case  the  small  opening  would  be  useful ;  or,  again,  we  wish  to  include  as 
much  as  possible  without  straining  the  eyes,  then  the  larger  one  would  come  in. 

The  foregoing  being  based  on  the  assumption  of  having  cut  and  transposed 
negative,  let  us  now  consider  the  best  method  of  proceeding  with  one  which  is 
uncut,  and  taken  in  a  binocular  camera.  Procure  a  pressure-frame  which  will; 
admit  a  plate  of  ten  inches  by  three  and  a  quarter  inches,  but  with  an  opening- 
only  three  and  a  quarter  inches  square  in  the  centre  ;  it  will  be  advisable  to  have- 
a  series  of  matts,  in  this  case,  to  admit  of  variation  in  size  of  picture  :  with  some 
subjects  circular  apertures  give  a  very  pleasing  efl'ect. 

Having  arranged,  say,  the  right  half  of  the  negative  over  the  opening,  place 
in  contact  with  it  the  left  half  of  sensitive  plate,  and  expose  to  light;  then  reverse  - 
the  relative  positions,  and  expose  again.  There  is  a  very  convenient  form  of  • 
pressure-fiame  for  printing  transparencies  from  uncut  negatives ;  it  is  the  inven-  - 
tion  of  Mr.  C.  D.  Smith,  and  made  under  his  superintendence  by  Messrs.. 
Negretti  and  Zambra.  I  mention  this,  as  I  am  not  aware  of  any  similar  contri- 
vance being  manufactured  by  any  other  apparatus  maker. 

As  so  many  articles  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  on  development,  I  will 
not  enter  into  details  thereon  ;  it  will  suffice  to  say,  as  a  transparency  should 
be  developed  quickly,  it  will  be  advisable  to  give  full  exposure,  and,  in  the  case  of 
acid  silver  development,  to  use  an  excess  of  acid  ;  with  alkaline  development,  free 
bromide  will  be  required. 

To  avoid  cutting  their  negatives,  and  at  the  same  time  print  with  one  exposure, 
some  operators  transfer  the  film,  cut  and  transposed,  on  to  another  plate  of 
glass.  Without  recommending  this  plan,  I  will  briefly  mention  the  method  of 
procedure. 

Whilst  the  transparency  is  still  wet,  pour  in  a  solution  of  gum  arable,  gela- 
tine, or  diluted  albumen,  and  allow  to  get  thoroughly  dry  ;  then  coat  with  transfer 
collodion,  made  of  15  grains  tough  pyroxylino  and  15  drops  castor  oil  to  each 
ounce  ;  put  aside  till  ready  for  the  next  operation,  which  is  to  raise  the  film,  which 
may  be  done  by  running  the  point  of  a  penknife  under  one  end,  when  it  will 
easily  come  oft';  trim  and  transpose  the  print,  and  mount  on  another  glass  which 
has  previously  been  coated  with  gum  or  gelatine. 

Stereo    transparencies    require   to  bo    obscured    before    mounting.     There 
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are  Tarious  ways  of  ctoiug  this.  A  saturated  solution  of  white  wax  in  ether 
gives  very  good  results,  but  it  will  be  necessary,  before  applying  it,  to  coat  the 
stereograph  with  a  solution  of  gum  or  gelatine,  to  prevent  tlae  ether  attacking 
the  film.  There  is  a  semi-opaque  varnish  sold  for  the  purpose,  which  I  have  found 
answer  very  well.  Finely-ground  or  obscured  glass  placed  over  the  picture  in 
mounting  is  used  by  many;  but  the  plan  which  I  prefer  is  to  sensitize  my  plates 
on  the  polished  side  of  finely  obscured  glass  ;  this  gives  a  beautifully  soft  eflect. 

Finally,  I  may  mention  a  rough-and-ready  plan  I  have  used  successfully,  and 
that  is,  with  a  small  lump  of  common  glazier's  putty,  wrapped  in  fine  calico  or 
linen,  dab  the  surface  of  the  photograph  all  over  ;  then,  with  a  tuft  of  cotton  wool, 
lightly  rub  it  all  over:  the  effect  so  simply  produced  is  really  very  good.  I  would 
suggest,  that  in  the  case  of  a  broken  focussing  screen  in  a  country  place,  the  above 
would  be  found  useful  as  a  substitute,  inasmuch  as  a  sheet  of  glass  and  a  piece 
of  putty  may  be  obtained  in  almost  any  out-of-the-way  place. 

The  finished  transparency  will  require  to  be  protected  by  a  piece  of  glass 
being  superimposed  on  it.  To  do  this,  I  tip  each  corner  with  joiner's  glue,  and  lay 
on  the  glass ;  by  the  time  half  a  dozen  are  done,  the  first  one  will  have  set  suffi- 
ciently to  admit  of  a  slip  of  paper  being  pasted  round,  and  our  picture,  stereo,  or 
lantern  slide,  is  complete. 


KOTES  FOE  THE  PEINTIXG  KOO^. 

BY   F.   W.   HAKT. 

At  the  risk  of  restating  much  that  has  been  said  once,  or  a  hundred  times,  I 
propose  to  rub  a  little  rust  off  some  old  ideas,  and  show  the  metal  once  more. 
To  some  it  may  be  for  the  first  time,  and  it  is  to  such  that  I  address  these 
notes. 

The  Piper,  Plain,  Salted,  or  Albuminized. — "When  received  from  the  manu- 
facturer it  should  be  parcelled  off  into  such  quantities  as  are  likely  to  suffice  for  a 
week's  consumption.  Take  sheets  of  i>lai;i  photographic  paper  (on  account  of  its 
purity)  to  lay  the  separate  parcels  upon,  face  downwards,  then  shp  a  piece  of 
ordinary  good  packing-paper  partly  under,  and,  with  a  roller  a  little  longer  than 
the  breadth  of  the  paper,  commence  to  roll  with  the  packing-paper;  by  this 
method  the  paper  can  be  rolled  up  tight  with  as  little  handling  as  possible. 
Having  packed  each  portion  in  this  form,  put  them  into  a  rouml  tin  case  or 
other  receptacle  wliiLh  can  be  well  closed  to  exclude  the  air  and  dust.  I  have 
lately  had  used  paper  which  has  been  preserved  in  this  manner  f)r  several 
years. 

Sensitizing. — I  believe  it  is  an  almost  universally  admitted  fact  that  an  old 
bath  (or,  rather,  one  where  the  sum  of  the  additions  of  silver  for  replenishing  is 
legion)  gives  the  best  results.  This,  no  doubt,  arises  from  the  accumulation  of 
the  nitrates  of  the  bases  of  the  salts  used  in  preparing  the  papers  ;  therefore,  when 
it  is  found  necessory  to  prepare  a  fresh  bath,  by  all  means  add  these  salts  of 
ammonium,  sodium,  &c.,  together  with  a  few  drops  of  albumen,  to  the  pint.  The 
salts  may  form  about  one-fifth  part  of  the  silver  to  be  employed. 

Now  as  to  the  amount  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  decompose  the  chloride,  &c.,  in 
the  paper.  In  the  first  instance,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  I  will  assume,  as  a 
salting  for  the  paper,  chloride  of  sodium  to  be  the  standard  of  comparison. 
Now,  as  it  takes,  in  round  numbers,  just  3  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  to 
decompose  1  grain  of  chloride  of  sodium,  therefore  a  sheet  of  paper  containing 
G  grains  of  the  latter  salt  will  require  18  to  liO  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  form 
the  chloride  only.  Now  comes  the  question  of  the  retention  of  the  albumen  on 
the  surface.     The  quantity  of  silver  necessary  for  this  purpose  depends  on  the 
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brilliancy  of  the  surface,  for  if  it  is  admitted  that  albuminate  of  silver  is  formed, 
it  will  require  more  or  less,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  albumen.  la  the 
determination  of  this  amount  I  am  afraid  the  eye  can  be  the  only  guide. 
With  low-surface  samples  (I  am  speaking  of  papers  without  the  fictitious  gloss 
obtained  bv  rolling)  a  safe  quantity  for  the  double  purpose  of  forming  the  albu- 
minate of  silver  and  retaining  it  on  the  surface  may  be  taken  at  18  to  25  grains; 
as  the  surface  is  obtained  higher,  so  the  silver  may  be  increased  trom  20  to  40 
grains  per  ounce  ;  the  total  being,  for  low  surfaces,  36  to  45  grains,  and  for 
high  surfaces,  4.0  to  60  grains  per  ounce  for  good  negatives  with  a  high  range 
of  tones. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  next  subject  in  rotation,  I  will  digress  some- 
what, to  say  a  few  words  on  the  insolubility  of  albumen.  It  may  be  in  the 
remembrance  of  some  that  I  wrote  on  and  discussed  this  matter  some  five  or  sis 
years  ago.  I  then  said  that  I  attributed  the  insolubility  of  the  albumen  surface 
"on  paper  to  the  liberation  of  nitric  acid  ;  my  experiments  having  demonstrated 
that  the  compound  of  silver  and  albumen  was  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and 
easily  soluble  in  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda.  This  being  the  case,  I 
attribute  to  albumen  the  property  of  an  acid  having  a  greater  affinity  for  silver 
than  is  possessed  by  the  nitric  acid  ;  therefore,  as  soon  as  the  chloride  and  other 
adventitious  matters  are  satisfied,  the  albuminous  compound  is  formed,  and 
nitric  acid  liberated  in  the  nascent  form ;  and  hence  the  insolubility.  This  matter 
has  still  occupied  my  mind,  the  results  of  which  I  hope  to  place  before  the 
photographic  public  at  no  great  distance  of  time. 

Printing. — Given,  one  sample  of  paper  and  varieties  of  negatives,  the  weak 
ones  will  produce  the  best  results  with  excess  of  silver  and  printing  in  the 
shades;  with  dense  but  not  hard  negatives  the  best  results  may  be  obtained  by 
sensitizing  somewhat  under  the  average,  as  above,  and  printing  in  strong 
diffused  light.  From  hard  negatives  with  dense  high  lights  and  much  bare 
glass,  the  silver  may  be  reduced  to  the  minimum,  and  then  printing  in  direct 
sunshine.  Great  care  should  be  taken  that  the  backs  of  the  printing  frames  are 
kept  clean  and  of  the  same  temperature  as  the  sensitive  paper.  Inattention  to 
this  may  result  in  contraction  or  expansion,  and  cockling.  I  prefer  to  have  a 
piece  of  pure  photographic  paper  in  immediate  contact,  whatever  may  be  the 
substance  on  the  backboard  ot  the  pressure-frame.  la  illustration  of  the  import- 
ance of  a  pure  and  clean  backing  while  printing,  I  may  mention  that  this  last 
summer,  on  one  occasion,  the  vignettes  of  one  subject  were  all  coloured  on  the 
back  in  a  slight  degree.  On  going  to  that  particular  frame  I  foond  that  a  piece 
of  common  packing-papar  had  been  substituted  by  the  assistant  for  the  pure 
photographic  paper,  and.  to  confirm  ray  opinion,  the  piece  of  paper  was  made  to 
cover  at  the  back  the  half  of  a  piece  of  sensitive  paper,  and  the  other  half  with  a 
piece  of  plain  photographic  paper.  The  result  in  this  experiment  was  very 
striking,  and  shHwedinost  conclusively  the  importance  of  backing  up  the  paper 
during  printing  with  that  which  is  at  all  times  to  be  depended  on,  and  easily 
renewed  if  soiled. 

Trimming.—  By  all  means  do  this  before  washing  off  the  free  nitrate.  Assist- 
ants should  be  chosen  for  the  printing  department  whose  hands  exhibit  little 
tendency  to  perspire.  Indifference  to  this  matter  causes  many  blemishes,  such 
as  red,  mealy  spots,  imperfect  fixations,  and  neuclei,  from  which  proceed  many 
cases  of  fading. 

Washing. — Knowing  the  number  of  sheets  of  paper  printed,  put  into  the 
washing-tray  about  a  pint  and  a-lialf  of  water  to  each  sheet,  then  immerse  the 
prints  face  drwnwards.  After  a  few  minutes  drain  off,  or  transfer  to  another 
dish;  repeat  this  operation  four  or  five  times,  and  the  prints  are  ready  for  the 
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toning  bath.  Pay  particular  attention  to  keeping  the  prints  face  downwards, 
as  this  prevents  a  persistent  and  troublesome  deposit  taking  place  on  the  surface 
■when  using  a  water  containing  sulphates,  chlorides,  &c.  Many  cases  of  meali- 
ness owe  their  origin  to  want  of  observation  or  knowledge  of  this  peculiarity. 
I  have  seen  operators,  unheeding  this  effect  of  the  water,  get  a  fine  film  of 
chloride  on  the  surface,  and,  where  prints  have  partly  covered  those  beneath, 
here  and  there  a  strip  of  the  deposit ;  they  are  then  put  into  the  toning  bath,  and 
the  gold  is  deposited  on  this  false  surface  ;  consequently,  when  removed  to  the 
fixing  bath,  this  deposit  being  soluble  in  that  solution,  the  gold  is  carried  away 
"with  if,  leaving  a  dirty,  brown,  patchy,  and  altogetlier  unsightly  photograph. 
The  silver  in  tlie  washing  water  is  best  deposited  by  hydrochloric  acid,  about 
two  drachms  to  each  sheet  of  paper  used. 

yonm^.— Simplicity  here  is  a  golden  rule.  First,  if  you  have  not  had  some 
practice  in  chemical  experiments,  do  not  commence  with  making  salts  of  the 
precious  metals,  or  you  are  likely  to  pay  rather  dear  for  the  experiment.  Neither 
seek  after  low-priced  salts  of  gold  ;  it  is  not  a  by-product  like  some  crystallized 
nitrate  of  silver,  therefore  the  skilled  labour  employed  in  its  manufacture  must 
be  paid  for  to  make  sure  of  the  full  amount  of  gold.  One  grain  from  a  15-grain 
tube  makes  over  two  shillings  per  dozen  difference  to  the  manufacturer.  I  have 
examined  several  nameless  .samples  containing  3  to  7  grains,  where  7  grains 
within  a  fraction  should  be  the  constant  amount. 

Having  satisfied  yourself  that  you  have  a  fair  article,  dissolve  a  tube  in  12 
drachms  of  water,  and  add  thereto  (if  not  a  specially  prepared  article,  of  which 
there  are  two  or  three  in  the  market  requiring  only  the  addition  of  water)  pure 
carbonate  of  lime,  or  the  corresponding  salt  of  magnesium  in  small  portions, 
shaking  between  each  addition  till  it  remains  slightly  turbid  ;  then  make  up  to 
15  drachms  nf  solution  ;  1  drachm  of  such  solution  to  20  ounces  of  water  makes 
an  ordinary  rapid  toning  bath.  This  solution,  however,  is  not  adapted  for 
keeping  ;  therefore,  to  make  such  a  bath  in  the  first  degree  economical.  I  have 
been  using  a  bath,  for  some  months  past,  containing  one-third  its  volume  of 
methylated  alcohol.  On  very  highly  albuminized  paper  this  mixture  tends  to 
prevent  the  formation  of  blisters.  A  small  quantity  of  hypoclilorite  of  soda 
should  be  added  to  the  stock  solution,  so  that  when  the  gold  solution  is  added 
in  the  proportion  above  to  a  pint  of  water,  it  gives  a  just  perceptible  tint 
to  iodide  and  starch  paper.  See  article  on  this  subject  in  the  Year-Book 
for  1865. 

If  the  prints  are  weak,  keep  such  back  till  the  stronger  ones  are  almost  toned, 
and  particularly  avoid  forcing  the  weak  prints  into  the  black  stage.  Some  papers 
lose  much  in  the  after  fixing.  Observation  will  be  the  best  guide  hero,  as  on  the 
time  for  the  removal  from  the  bath.  In  all  cases  give  a  wash  before  passing  into 
the  hyposulphite.  Prints  that  are  properly  toned  scarcely  change  colour  in  the 
hypo  solution.  Some  pay  little  attention  to  the  change  if  it  takes  place,  as  they 
say  the  colour  comes  back  again.  Pause  and  consider  if  this  latter  colour  is  due 
to  gold  ;  I  question  it,  and,  moreover,  believe  that  these  are  the  prints  which  fade 
independent  of  after -washing. 

Fixing. — In  this  operation  I  differ  with  many  in  regard  to  the  strength  of  the 
fixing  solution ;  in  my  opinion  2  ounces  to  each  sheet  of  paper  is  more  than 
sufficient.  This  quantity  should  be  made  into  a  pint  of  solution,  the  prints 
placed  in  it  singly,  and  moved  about  well  for  the  first  few  minutes,  leaving  them 
fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  in  all ;  then  remove  to  a  dish  with  flowing  water.  The 
fixing  solution  is  on  no  account  to  be  used  a  second  time,  but  at  once  put  into  the 
precipitating  vessel  kept  for  that  purpose. 
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GUM  PLATES,  AND  WHERE  TO  EXPOSE  THEM. 

BY   BLA.TTHEW    WHITING,    JUN'R. 

There  are  so  very  many  dry  processes  at  the  present  time,  and  railways  to  take  you  to 
all  parts  of  the  world,  that  it  seems  hardly  right,  like  many  others,  to  feel  sure  that  the 
process  you  use  and  the  places  you  go  to  are  better  than  any  other.  However,  what 
I  did  this  simmier,  and  where  I  went,  made  me  feel  quite  satisfied  on  returning  home. 

At  Dunkeld  is  the  Birnam  Hotel,  with  the  railway  within  a  few  hundred  vards  of 
the  house :  this  will  take  you  through  the  beautiful  vale  of  Killiecrankie  to  Pillochrv, 
and  so  on  to  Blair  Athole  and  Struan ;  to  any  of  which  you  can  go  out  for  the  daV. 
and  return  in  the  evening.  There  are  the  rivers  Braan,  Bruar.  Garry  Tummel,  aiid 
Gemeg.  to  explore  ;  plenty  of  waterfalls,  and  all  the  variety  of  well-wooded  scenery 
that  Perthshire  can  give  in  the  beautiful  grounds  of  the  Duke  of  Athole.  At  Dun- 
keld you  can  obtain  leave  to  wander  about  the  Duke's  grounds  whenever  you  like, 
and  without  a  guide,  by  asking  for  it.  The  landlord  of  the  Birnam  is  most 
obliging,  and  gave  me  the  .use  of  a  spare  room  next  his  dairy ;  a  stone  floor,  a 
large  sink,  plenty  of  clean  pure  water  from  a  tap.  aud  only  one  window  to  cover  up. 

Then  as  to  plates :  some  say  collodio-albumeu ;  some  another ;  and  last.  Mr. 
Kussell  Gordon's  improved  gum  process.  The  plates  keep  well,  and  are  most  sure, 
and  so  obtain  the  advantage  of  results  gained  from  the  preparation  of  many  hundred 
plates  he  has  experimented  on. 

Coat  with  a  bromo-iodized  collodion,  and.  according  to  the  sensitiveness  you 
require,  add  bromide,  and  let  the  plates  remain  a  longer  time  in  the  bath ;  wash 
thoroughly  in  distilled  water  to  remove  all  free  nitrate  of  silver,  then  coat  with  a 
3-grain  solution  of  gallic  acid,  and  pour  off ;  then  again  with  20  grains  gimi  arable 
and  .")  grains  sugar  candy  ;  let  it  go  well  over  the  plate  ;  pour  off.  drain,  and  dry. 
Before  pouring  on  the  gum  solution,  if  it  is  put  into  a  glass  measure,  and  filled  quite 
full,  so  that  all  bubbles  that  rise  to  the  surface  can  be  floated  off,  no  blisters  will 
form  on  the  plate.     The  plates  when  drj'  reqiiire  an  edge  of  shellac  and  alcohol. 

Develop,  until  all  detail  is  out,  with  20  grains  iron,  80  minims  glacial  acetic  acid, 
and  a  little  gelatine,  adding,  of  course,  a  few  drops  of  silver  solution  ;  then  wash 
thoroughly,  intensify  with  acid  pyro,  and  fix  with  hypo.  If  required,  again 
strengthen  with  acid  pyro. 

Out  of  between  seventy  and  eighty  gmn  plates  exposed  in  Scotland  this 
sunmier,  I  brought  home  printing  negatives  on  aU  save  about  six  plates. 


A  SUGGESTION  FOR  A  NEW  KIND  OF  BACKGROUNT). 

BT   J.    M.    BURGESS. 

Make  a  pair  of  large  frames,  like  those  recently  described  in  the  News  for  sensitizing 
carbon  tissue :  one  frame  fitting  tightly  over  the  edge  of  the  other.  This  ready, 
stretch  over  the  inner  frame  fine  white  sheeting,  and  proceed  to  paint  it  all  over 
thickly  with  gelatine  and  carbon,  until  a  tolerably  even  coating  is  obtained.  Of 
course  the  gelatine  must  be  hot.  and  may  be  about  the  strength  of  4-  oimccs  gelatine 
to  I  pint  (2U  ounces)  water.  Then  flow  over  for  five  minutes  a  saturated  solution  of 
bichromate  of  potass.  It  is  not  necessary  to  wait  for  the  gelatine  to  dry.  The 
bichromate  solution  being  drained  off,  and  the  frame  stood  up.  throw  on  the  back  of 
it  the  image  from  a  negative  by  means  of  the  electric  light  and  enlarging  apparatus. 
The  time  of  cxjjosure  must  be  determined  by  experiment.  But  su])posing  sufficient 
time  to  have  been  given,  lower  the  frame  and  wash  witli  hot  water  to  develop  the 
picture,  and  you  have  a  photographed  background  in  car])on.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  principle  is  similar  to  Swan's  process;  but  I  apprehend  there  would  be  no  neces- 
sity to  take  out  a  licence  from  the  holders  of  Swan's  patent  for  the  production  of  this 
kind  of  carbon  pictures,  and  I  believe  very  beautiful  results  might  be  thus  obtained, 
which  would  find  a  ready  sale  at  a  remunerative  price. 
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ON  THE  ATTAINMENT  OF  EXCELLENCE  IN  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PORTRAITURE. 

BY      E.      SLIXGSBY. 

Photography  is  a  means  to  an  end.  By  its  aid  we  are  enabled  to  secure  repre- 
sentations ot  realities  visible  to  tlie  human  eye.  Pictorial  art  in  photography 
consists  in  making  such  representations  artistic  and  pleasing  productions. 

In  -what  way  should  the  student  who  wishes  to  excel  in  the  art  commence  his 
practice  ?  I  will  suppose  him  to  have  mastered  the  chemical  and  mechanical 
difficulties  connected  with  photography  through  its  first  stages,  and  that  his 
earnest  endeavours  for  the  future  are  to  be  devoted  in  acquiring  a  perfect  mastery 
of  the  various  subjects  to  be  photographed.  A  knowledge  of  drawing  is,  if  not 
essential,  a  most  important  requisite,  proficiency  in  which  will  enable  him  to 
design  a  suitable  arrangement  for  the  sitter  beforehand,  whenever  an  important 
•work  may  be  required,  thus  taking  a  load  off  the  mind  when  the  actual  moment 
arrives  ;  such  is  frequently  my  practice  when  wishing  to  produce  a  picture  out  of 
the  usual  style.  A  continued  method  of  noting  in  the  mind  the  beauties  of  nature 
and  art  is  valuable,  the  artist  not  allowing  himself  to  pass  quietly  by  any  of  the 
fleeting  effects  in  nature,  or  to  neglect  any  beautiful  pictures  he  may  chance  to  see, 
without  arriving  at  a  conclusion  in  his  own  mind  as  to  what  constituted  the 
charms  which  have  arrested  his  attention.  He  should  learn  to  look  on  nature 
as  if  looking  at  a  picture  ;  tliis  in  time  will  have  its  effect,  if  persevered  in 
by  the  student,  in  aiding  the  first  step  in  art,  which  is  the  proper  cultivation  of 
the  eye. 

A  cultivated  eye  and  taste  will  decide  what  forms  to  arrange,  and  also  what 
light  and  shade  to  throw  upon  them.  Practice  alone  can  enable  the  student 
to  equal  his  own  ideas.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  Keep  the  judgment  a-head 
ot  the  practice,  so  that  every  succeeding  work  may  present  an  improvement 
upon  the  last. 

The  art  of  photography  is  essentially  a  work  of  selection.  The  photographer 
does  not  possess  the  power  of  the  artist,  who,  in  painting,  can  make  alterations 
in  composition,  and  vary  his  effects  during  tlie  progress  of  the  picture.  In  photo- 
graphy it  is  the  opposite  :  everything  must  be  settled  beforehand,  or  the  production, 
if  not  satisfactory,  must  be  set  aside,  and  the  work  be  commenced  anew. 
A  quick  appreciation  of  correct  contour  of  line,  with  a  good  knowledge  of  compo- 
sition, and  the  means  in  readiness  to  produce  a  suitable  chiaroscuro,  in  character 
with  the  subject,  combined  with  the  ability  to  select  the  most  favourable  view  of 
the  model,  joined  with  an  easy  manner  of  doing  the  same  without  flurrying 
either  himself  or  the  sitter,  are  some  of  the  main  essentials  necessary  in  the 
practice  of  a  photographic  portraitist. 

I  consider  it  requisite  that  a  professional  portraitist  should  previously  undergo 
a  similar  course  of  training  to  that  which  an  artist,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term, 
would  do.  A  man  is  not  an  artist  because  he  possesses  a  camera  and  lens.  In- 
capacity will  inevitably  be  made  manifest  in  results — in  the  miserable  productions, 
in  imitation  of  humanity,  which  have  been  scattered  broadcast  over  town  and 
country,  plentiful  as  blackberries  in  the  autumn.  But  a  student  devoted  to  art, 
bringing  to  bear  upon  photography  the  superior  taste  and  judgment  to  be  only 
acquired  by  years  of  ardent  study  in  drawing  and  painting,  will  not  fail,  in 
time,  to  rank  with  the  best  men  and  most  capable  artists  in  the  profession. 
These,  I  have  no  doubt,  have  each  gone  through  such  a  course  of  training  in  art 
as  I  have  referred  to,  before  entering  the  domain  of  photography.  We  know 
this  to  be  true  of  many,  such  as  the  celebrated  Adam-Salomon,  H.  P.  Robinson, 
F.  Bedford.  Sarony,  and  other  luminaries  in  the  field  of  art  photography. 

One  of  the  principal  means  which  the  portraitist  ought  to  possess  is  a  studio 
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with  an  abuudant  supply  of  pure  soft  light  from  one  direction,  striking  the  sitter 
at  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees,  the  greatest  force  of  light  falling  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  picture,  and  the  light  to  have  sufficient  actinic  power  to  give  a  fully  ex- 
posed picture  in  aoout  five  seconds.  Such  a  studio  would  bo  a  great  desideratum  to 
many  who  are  obliged  to  work  with  much  longer  exposures  for  their  pictures. 
This  power  in  the  hands  of  an  artist  enables  liim  to  seize  the  best  expression  of 
the  sitter  before  it  has  had  time  to  vanish.  A  few  simple  arrangements  of  blinds 
and  screens  are  of  course  necessary  to  vary  the  strength  of  the  light,  or  to  make 
stronger  or  feebler  shadows  on  the  sitter  at  will,  together  with  some  accessories 
and  curtains  for  throwing  cast  shadows  on  the  background,  apparently  as  acci- 
dental efiect.s,  which  are  cajiital  adjuncts  in  the  hands  of  an  artist  who  has  first  ac- 
quired sufficient  knowledge  to  ube  them  properly.  The  articles  of  furniture  in 
the  studio  should  be  in  good  taste,  not  over  loud  in  character,  and  of  sufficient 
variety  to  avoid  sameness  in  the  pictures.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  change  them 
occasionally.  Tho&e  are  the  best  made  of  carved  oak  or  walnut  wood  not 
polished,  and  will  be  found  less  expensive  in  the  end  than  the  compo  accessories 
60  much  used  a  few  years  ago. 

The  portraitist  should  not  despise  processes,  but  keep  himself  thoroughly  alive 
to  the  various  improvements  in  the  art  which  from  time  to  time  appear  in  the 
journals,  striving  to  improve  the  quality  of  his  negative  in  every  direction,  bear- 
ing in  mind  that  the  nearer  he.  can  come  to  a  perfect  registr}',  in  the  negative, 
of  the  light  and  shade  thrown  on  the  subject,  the  nearer  he  approaches  perfec- 
tion in  the  art. 

The  plan  of  study  here  briefly  indicated,  if  carried  out  judiciously,  would  give 
an  entirely  new  character  to  photographic  iiortraiture,  and  raise  it  from  a  mere 
mechanical  art,  as  it  now  too  frequently  appears  to  be,  to  one  of  greater  power 
and  far  higher  dignity. 


UTILIZATION  OF  OLD  BRO^\^^  INSENSITIVE  COLLODION. 

BY   HEXEY   KELSALL,    M.D. 

On  the  return  of  spring  I  have  for  several  years  past  had  on  my  hands  a  quantity  of 
collodion  which  had  become  brown  and  insensitive,  and  the  only  use  it  seemed  good 
for  was  to  clean  off  old  varnished  glass  plates.  Last  spring,  so  large  a  quantity 
(some  years  old)  had  accmnulated  that  I  was  induced  to  try  the  following  experiment 
with  some  of  it : — About  GO  grains  of  thoroughly  exsiccated  soda,  in  coarse  powder, 
were  put  into  about  G  ounces  of  dark  brown  insensitive  collodion  (three  or  four 
years  old.  some  of  the  pyroxyline  having  slowly  precipitated  and  settled  at  the 
bottom  of  the  bottle).  The  bottle  was  shaken  every  day  for  a  week,  at  the  end  of 
which  most  of  the  free  iodine  was  absorbed  by  the  soda,  and  the  collodion  had 
assmned  a  light  sherry  colour.  A  tuft  of  good  pyroxyhne  being  then  added,  it  was 
found  to  dissolve  unmediately ;  more  pyroxyline  was  therefore  added  till  no  more 
would  dissolve.  The  bottle  was  then  allowed  to  stand  at  rest  for  about  forty-eight 
hours,  to  allow  unpurities  to  settle ;  the  collodion  was  then  decanted  into  a  clean 
bottle ;  but  as  it  still  looked  rather  yellowish,  5  or  (!  grains  of  nictaUic  cadmium,  in 
filmgs,  were  added  and  allowed  to  remain,  the  bottle  being  shaken  every  day  for 
three  or  four  days,  by  which  time  the  collodion  had  become  nearly  colourless.  Again 
the  collodion  was  decanted  into  a  fresh  clean  bottle,  and  then  it  was  found  to  work 
very  well  with  a  nitrate  bath,  decidedly  acid  with  nitric  acid  ;  by  an  exposure  of  a 
few  seconds  in  the  open  air.  and  good  light,  and  full  aperture  of  lens,  five  seconds 
of  exposure  was  sufficient  to  give  a  dense,  clear,  vifjorous  negative;  developed  (1st) 
with  the  iron  developer  described  below,  washed,  redii)j)ed  in  the  nitrate  bath,  and 
then  intensified  with  (-ud)  the  usual  solution  of  pyrogallic  acid. 
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The  iron  developer  made  as  follows  will  keep  good  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time 
(ten  to  twelve  months  or  longer) : — 

Protosulphate  of  iron            ...         ...         ...          ...  3  drachms 

Water ...         ...         ...  Bounces 

Dissolve  and  filter. 
Then  add- 
Strong  sulphuric  acid            ...         ...  20    drops 

Glacial  acetic  acid      ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  jounce 

Alcohol           I      ., 

Exsiccated  carbonate  of  soda  is  easily  made  thus : — Put  about  a  tablespoonful  of 
common  kitchen  soda  into  a  clean  porcelain  cup,  &c. ;  place  it  in  a  hot  oven  for 
twenty-four  hours.  The  soda  will  deliquesce  with  the  heat,  which  will  then  drive 
off  all  the  water  of  crs'stallization,  and  the  soda  will  remain  a  hard  friable  powder. 
It  is  to  be  used  when  freshly  made. 


ON  THE  USE  OF  GELATINE  WITH   THE  lEON  DEVELOPEE. 

BY    F.    G.    ELIOT. 

Hating  used  the  above  adjunct  to  the  iron  developer  during  the  past  season  very 
successfully,  and  it  being  now  recognized  as  absolutely  indispensable  for  developing 
dry  plates  where  the  iron  developer  is  preferred  on  account  of  its  preventing  the  too 
rapid  precipitation  of  the  silver,  I  have  thought  the  method  I  employ  might  be  use- 
ful to  others.  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  it  is  by  far  the  best  plan  to  keep  the  gela- 
tine in  a  solution  separate  from  the  iron  developer,  and  this  is  now  also  considered 
the  best  by  my  friend  Mr.  S.  Fry.  My  method  of  making  up  the  solution  is  as 
follows: — Place  IG  grains  of  Nelson's  gelatine  in  a  clean  Florence  oil  flask,  pour  on 
an  ounce  of  cold  water,  and  let  it  stand  for  a  few  hours ;  turn  off  the  water,  and 
add  an  ounce  of  boiling  water,  when  it  will  quickly  dissolve ;  then  add  one  ounce  of 
glacial  acetic  acid,  lightly  cork  the  flask,  place  it  in  a  saucer  of  sand,  and  let  it  stand 
on  the  kitchen  oven  for  an  hour  or  two ;  then  make  up  to  4  ounces  with  water,  and 
add  a  drachm  of  a  10-grain  solution  of  pure  carbolic  acid ;  it  will  then  keep,  if  well 
corked,  any  length  of  time,  even  in  the  hottest  weather.  The  iron  developer  I  use 
with  it  is  1.5  grains  of  iron,  15  of  glacial  acetic  acid  to  1  ounce  of  water,  a  little 
methylated  spirit  if  necessary.  To  develop  wet  plates  for  portraits  I  proceed  thus  : — 
I  put  into  a  measure-glass  sufficient  iron  developer  only,  and  pour  on  the  plate ;  as 
soon  as  all  the  detail  is  well  out,  I  pour  off  into  the  glass,  and  add  one-eighth  of 
the  accto-gelatine  solution,  and  pour  on  again.  This  just  changes  the  colour  of  the 
deposit,  and  gives  vigour  without  increasing  the  exposure,  which  it  might  do  if  the 
solutions  were  mixed  together  first.  It  is  more  convenient  in  practice  to  have  two 
measure-glasses,  and  put  into  one  the  iron,  and  the  other  the  right  proportion  of 
the  gelatine  solution,  and  pour  the  iron  developer  from  the  plate  into  the  second  glass. 
For  copjnng  engravings  it  is  best  to  mix  the  two  solutions  before  connnencing 
developing,  and  for  dry-plates— of  which  the  process  of  Mr.  R.  Manners  Gordon  is 
the  most  suitable— a  few  drops  of  a  ;3')-grain  solution  of  silver  should  be  added  to  the 
gelatine  solution,  and  then  mixed  with  the  iron  developer  before  pouring  on  the 
damped  plate.  From  what  little  experience  I  have  had  with  dry-plates,  I  believe 
that  a  well-prepared  plate  hke  the  above  gentleman's,  and  developed  with  iron,  will 
give  more  delicate  printing  negatives  than  by  any  other  process,  and  with  the  maxi- 
mum of  rapidity.  I  would  only  add  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  whether  by  the 
wet  or  dry  process,  where  an  organic  agent  like  the  above  is  used  with  the  iron 
developer,  that  the  collodion  should  contain  a  good,  fair  amount  of  bromide.  I 
always  myself  prefer — and  am  borne  out  in  this  by  Mr.  Fry's  practice  also — what  are 
generally  called  extra-bromized  collodions,  and  which  greatly  improve  by  being  kept 
in  stock  a  httle  time  before  use. 
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ON  DUST. 

BT   NELSON    K.    CHEKKILL. 

["here  is  no  more  persistent  enemy  to  good  photography  than  dust ;  it  occnrs  in 

♦very  place  and  under  every  conceivable  form,  but,  under  all  circumstances,  it  is 

equally  the  abomination  of  photographers. 
The  winter  season  is,  above  all  others,  the  time  when  dust  is  most  injurious,  and 

when  it  is  consequently  most  important  to  seek  for  its  causes,  and  to  adopt  both 

remedial  and  precautionar}-  measures. 

I  propose  to  consider  briefly  a  few  of  the  less  often  suspected  causes  of  annovance 

from  dust  spots  and  evils  of  a  similar  class,  in  the  hope  that  my  remarks  maybe  of 
some  service  to  the  afflicted  ones. 

Dust,  in  a  verj'  injurious  form,  sometimes  arises  from  rottenness  in  the  strip  of 
velvet  which  is  commonly  introduced  into  dark  slides,  to  render  the  fitting  of  the 
shutter  perfect.  This  occurs  especially  in  those  cameras  which  are  so  made  as 
to  turn  up  on  their  sides  for  the  purjiose  of  taking  vertical  pictures.  In  these  the 
cilver  solution  from  the  plate  is  more  apt  to  run  upon  the  velvet  than  in  those  in 
which  it  is  never  necessary  to  turn  the  slide  upon  its  side.  The  character  of  the 
spots  from  dust  which  arise  from  this  rotten  velvet  consists  in  small  black  spots, 
with  or  without  tails,  occurring  chiefly  in  clusters,  and  ver}'  often  arranging  them- 
selves in  some  more  or  less  definite  order.  The  shght  shaking  of  the  camera  and 
slide  when  the  dark  shutter  is  drawn  up  detaches  each  time  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
dust  to  spoil  the  plate ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  just  enough  current  of  air  is  formed 
by  the  motion  of  the  shutter  to  cause  the  dust  spots  to  arrange  themselves  in  a 
pattern,  or  design,  which,  if  not  beautiful  in  itself,  is  at  least  good  enough  to  add 
seriously  to  the  aggravation  of  the  photographer.  It  is  needless  to  mention  the 
remedy  for  this  evil. 

Another  cause  of  dust,  which,  though  not  so  often  met  with,  is  ven,-  much  more 
difficult  to  deal  with,  sometimes  occurs  from  rottenness  of  the  interior  lining  of  the 
camera.  In  this  case  the  characteristics  are  much  the  same  as  before,  only  the  spots 
will  not  occur  so  regularly  on  ever\^  plate,  nor  will  they  be  so  likely  to  assume  any 
definite  shapes  or  patterns,  I  have  recently  cured  a  camera  which,  from  a  certain 
rottenness  of  the  inner  lining,  was  very  apt  to  give  dusty  plates,  by  giving  it  a  good 
f  oating  inside  of  india-rubber  solution. 

In  winter — owing,  partly,  to  the  great  amount  of  moisture  in  the  air — the  plates 
seem  always  more  ready  to  catch  and  take  up  dust  and  other  impurities,  so  that  it 
has  become  quite  a  proverb  among  photographers,  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  clean 
plates  in  winter.  More  attention  must  be  paid  in  winter  than  in  sunmier  to  the 
backs  of  plates.  Both  sides  of  the  glass  should  be  equally  clean,  but  the  one  side 
should  be  more  polished,  to  remove  even  the  remotest  trace"  of  lint  from  the  wiping 
cloth.  I  do  not  think  that  there  should  be  any  other  function  for  the  pohsher  to  do 
besides  the  dispersion  of  the  lint  from  the  wiping  cloths.  If  any  dirt  is  left  on  the 
plate  by  the  last  cloth  in  which  it  is  wiped,  I  do  not  think  any  amount  of  polishing 
can  effectually  remove  it.  It  is,  however,  in  winter,  necessary  to  pay  much  more 
attention  to  the  back  of  the  plate  than  in  the  smnmer,  because,  from  the  greater 
tendency  of  every  little  speck  of  dust  and  dirt  to  mark  the  plate,  the  glasses  are 
more  apt  to  take  up  dirt  one  from  the  other  when  placed  together  in  a  stack. 

It  is  never  a  good  plan  to  breathe  on  glass  to  see  if  it  is  clean  just  before  pouring 
on  the  collodion.  l)ut  in  winter  this  plan  is  decidedly  more  objectionable  than  ever. 
The  long  time  which  must  elapse  ere  the  breath  can  evaporate  gives  ample  time  for 
dust  to  settle,  and.  once  settled,  the  brush  does  not  remove  it  so  readily  as  might  be 
wished. 

I  believe  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing  to  have  the  dark  room  brushed  all  over 
inside  with  some  slightly  deliquescent  material,  such  as  chloride  of  calcium  in  very  weak 
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solution,  so  as  to  retain  the  dust  upon  the  walls,  shelves,  &c.,  and  not  let  it  fly  aboutj; 
but  even  this  could  not  prevent  the  introduction  of  dust  by  the  window  and  door 
ever}'  time  they  were  opened.  The  plan  has  never,  as  far  as  I  remember,  been  tried, 
but  I  think  it  might  be  worth  while  to  make  the  experunent.  Nothing,  however 
can  ever  entirely  rid  us  of  dust ;  the  an-  is  always  more  or  less  full  of  it ;  it  is  cause! 
by  the  natural  decay  of  all  things,  and  it  must  ever  be  one  of  the  photographers 
greatest  enemies ;  an  enemy  to  be  avoided  more  than  fought  with,  and  one  in 
whose  avoidance  stealth  and  a  wet  duster  are  the  two  greatest  aids. 


A  AVOKD  OX  MOPwVL  INFLUENCE  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY   EDWIN   COCKING, 

I  HAVE  always  held  that  the  distinctive  diilerence  between  fine  art  and  photo- 
graphy consisted  in  this  :  that  whereas,  in  the  productions  of  tirjo  art,  the  design 
went  from  the  object  tlirough  the  artist's  mind  to  the  ultimate  i)ictu»e.  in  photo- 
graphy the  design  went  from  the  artist's  mind  through  the  object  to  the  same 
end.  Now,  if  we  keep  this  proposition  steadily  in  view,  I  think  that  we  shall  much 
simplify  the  laws  and  rules  whicli  the  photographer  has  to  study  in  these  more 
advanced  days  of  the  art-science. 

The  productions  of  M.  Salomon,  wliich  created  such  a  sensation  when  intro- 
duced last  year  by  Mr.  Wharton  Simpson  to  Eiiglihh  photographers,  entirely 
arose  from  the  great  artistic  skill  and  knowledge  whicli  were  worked  out  upon 
the  object,  built  up  and  perfected  before  it  went  through  the  mechanical  and 
chemical  appliances,  to  como  out  as  a  picture.  As  soon  as  tliis  capability  of 
influencing  ihe  object  was  recognized,  our  English  photographers  set  to  work, 
and  the  recent  exhibition  of  the  Loudon  Photographic  Society  lias  practically 
shown  what  good  fruit  the  engrafting  of  this  fact  upon  thoughtful  minds  has 
produced. 

Now,  whilst  it  must  be  laid  down  as  a  positive  truism,  that  taste  and  judg- 
ment in  art  must  be  latent,  and  consequently  capable  of  development  by  subse- 
quent thought  aiid  study — in  other  words,  that  an  artist  is  born  so,  and  cannot 
be  made — yet  there  are  other  qualities  necessary  for  the  successful  pursuit  of  art, 
especially  portraiture,  besides  correct  appreciation  of  form,  light  and  shade,  and 
composition.  Amongst  these,  1  now  more  particularly  allude  to  the  moral 
influence  whicli  can  and  must  be  brought  into  combination  with  cultivated  art. 

This  faculty  is  possessed,  in  some  degree,  by  every  one,  and  therefore,  with 
deej)  thought  and  constant  observation,  the  results  of  experience  will  soon  enable 
the  student  to  lay  a  foundation  upon  which  he  can  build  uj)  a  very  substantial 
edifice  of  positive  and  tried  facts. 

To  those  who  have  had  to  produce  a  portrait,  either  by  painting  or  crayon, 
this  study  always  occupied  their  earnest  attention,  more  especially  as  it  had  to 
be  called  into  exercise  at  all  the  many  sittings  which  were  absolutely  required 
to  allow  the  likeness  to  be  produced  at  all.  But  how  much  more  necessary  must 
this  faculty  be  to  tlie  photographer,  who  has  to  produce  his  results  in  so  short  a 
space  cf  time !  Therefore,  in  photographic  jjortraiture,  alter  a  well-studied 
artistic  result  has  been  made  possible,  there  yet  remains  an  important  — I  may 
say,  the  ?;ios<  important — element  to  be  considered,  viz.,  ezjjression ;  and  after  all, 
even  when  splendid  art  effects  have  been  produced,  the  veritable  likeness,  the 
innermost  soul,  of  the  person  represented  must  always  remain  the  keystone, 
which  constitutes  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  portrait  being  in  existence. 

And  now  the  proposition  I  started  with — viz.,  "  that  in  photography  the  design 
went  from  the  artist's  mind  through  the  object  to  the  ultimate  picture — has  its 
strongest  confirmation  and  illustration,  for  unless,  at  the  moment  of  taking  the 
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photograph,*  the  sitter  has  been  worked  up  to  the  right  expression,  however 
Jood  the  picture  may  be  in  other  respects,  all  will  be  valueless. 

In  this  study  the  artist-photographer  baa  now  no  written  law  or  rules  to  guide 
h\m,  but  must  depend  upon  his  own  conclusions  as  to  moral  cause  and  eftect, 
and  will  begin  by  watching  closely  the  various  changes  of  look  which  pass  over 
the  face  of  the  sitter  in  the  short  time  which  elapses  before  the  camera  is  brought 
intt)  requisition,  and  must  endeavour  to  rapidly  fix  in  his  own  mind  v.hat  he  has 
to  do  or  say,  in  order  to  induce  the  sitter  to  unfold  and  spread  out  at  once  those 
qualities  wiiich  constitute  his  individuality. 

The  artist  must  conceal  any  appearance  on  his  part  of  studying  the  sitter, 
and  should  adapt  his  manner  and  conversation  so  as  to  be  in  harmony  with  the 
idea  which  the  ultimate  picture  is  to  represent ;  as,  fori  nstance,  wliere  repose  is 
aimed  at,  his  manner  should  be  perfectly  quiet,  and  his  words  slow,  the  voice  soft, 
and  gently  raised  at  the  close  of  a  remark.  "Where  an  idea  of  style  or  elegance 
is  desired,  there  should  then  be  a  quick  and  lively  manner  of  speaking,  amount- 
ing to  badinage  and  polite  rejoinder.  "With  elderly  people  an  amount  of  conscious 
dignity  may  be  induced  by  a  deferential  mode.  And  besides  hese  few  marked 
distinctions,  there  will  be  the  intellectual  sitter  to  be  considered,  to  whom  there 
should  be  spoken  a  few  words  involving  a  thought  or  idea,  which  immediately 
sets  in  motion  the  sitter's  mind,  and  thus  his  face  will  naturally  reflect  the  same. 
In  all  these  instances  the  eyes  will  be  the  iudes,  showing  the  intelligent  observer 
whether  the  effect  has  been  produced. 

In  short,  the  photographer  must  for  the  moment  become  an  actor,  and  endea- 
vour to  get  the  sitter  to  sympathize  with  him  in  the  momentary  mood  which  he 
has  assumed,  and  so  gradually  briug  him  to  the  decisive  moment  when  the 
operating  is  to  begin,  and  whilst  the  desired  expression  or  look  is  still  in  force. 

My  intention  has  been  only  to  imiicate  the  path  which  photographers  must 
now  enter  upon  ;  and  it  will  astonisli  many  to  lind  how  u  little  practice  soou 
enables  one  to  determine  the  idiosyncracy  of  tiie  sitter,  and  to  adopt  the  treat- 
ment calculated  to  draw  it  out. 

As  stated  at  first,  the  picture  is  jiroduced  by  influencing  the  object  both 
artistically  and  morally;  and  when  this  study  becomes  more  general,  cultivated, 
and  practised,  then  the  future  of  pliotography  may  aspire  to  an  eminence  which 
even  its  most  ardent  admirers  and  supporters  will  be  astonished  to  seu  realized. 


CONCEEXIXG  PHOTOGRAPHIC  FUIVIBLERS. 

BY   CHAKLES    E.    PEARCE. 

The  roads  to  non-success  in  photography  are  so  various  that,  although  generally 
easy  to  find,  no  complete  chart  has  yet  been  produced  accurately  indicating  the 
shortest  routes.  I  propose  to  offer  a  brief  contribution  towards  the  formation  of  such 
a  chart. 

Amongst  the  unfortunates  who  never  succeed  m  getting  out  of  the  mire,  there  are 
two  tj^jes  easily  recognizable,  but  possessing  entirely  different  characteristics.  These 
two  tvpes  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  terming  Fumblers.  Fumbler  Number  One  has 
well-meaning  intentions,  but  generally  cuntrives  to  muddle  anything  he  undertakes. 
He  is  always  in  a  difficulty  with  his  bath;  his  pictures  are  never  exactly  right;  some- 
times he  thinks  his  developer  is  at  fault,  then  it  is  his  collodion  that  is  wrong ;  anon 
he  discovers  his  camera  lets  in  the  light ;  and  he  is  always  being  puzzled  by 
unaccoimtable  spots  and  stains  that  no  one  else  ever  meets  with.  \Vhen  he  has 
settled  all  these  small  matters  (which  does  not  often  occur),  other  troubles  arise  from 
new  sources.  In  his  over-anxiety  to  please  and  to  get  a  good  pose,  he  fusses  about 
his  sitter,  and.  after  altering  the  position  a  nimiber  of  times,  not  doing  it  quietly  and 
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decidedly,  but  in  a  weak  and  uncertain  mannsr.  he  succeeds  in  making  the  unfor- 
tunate victim  nen-ous  and  uncomfortable,  and  the  result  of  his  efforts  is  by  no  means  i. 
triumph.  Forgetting  that  success  lies  in  the  adaptation  of  materials  to  circumstances, 
he  fancies  that  if  he  has  weighed  out  all  his  preparations  with  exactness,  he  is  quite 
safe  ;  and  if  anything  goes  wrong,  repudiates  the  idea  that  he  does  not  know  how  to 
use  his  chemicals,  but  condemns  the  iron,  or  silver,  or  collodion.  Naturally  conser- 
vative, he  will  go  on  day  after  day  perpetrating  the  same  blunders  in  unhappy 
ignorance,  xintil  some  wiser  friend  comes  in  and  points  out  some  little  mistake  which 
has  been  the  cause  of  all  his  troubles.  Notwithstanding  all  these  draM'backs,  our 
well-meaning  Fumbler  will  sometimes  produce  good  pictures,  although  feebleiess 
generally  characterises  his  productions.  He  is  so  uncertain  and  distrustful  of  him- 
self that  he  can  never  be  sure  of  his  result.  When  engaged  in  operating,  an  inability 
to  grasp  more  than  one  idea  at  a  time  pre^■ents  him  from  taking  in  at  a  glance  all 
the  sahent  points ;  and,  while  absorbed  in  some  trivial  matter,  he  will  allow  the  most 
important  things  to  escape  him.  Has  he  occasion  to  quit  the  sphere  by  which  he  is 
surrounded,  he  is  quite  at  sea,  and  shnply  blunders  from  dullness  of  mental  vision 
and  an  incompetence  to  adapt  himself  to  circumstances. 

The  Slapdash  Fumbler  is  a  being  whose  disposition  is  quite  opposite  to  that  of 
our  well-meaning  friend.  He  is  of  an  excitable  nature,  and  goes  to  work  in  a  very 
different  manner.  He  is  eager  to  get  hold  of  any  new  fonnula,  and  his  dark  room 
shelves  arc  crowded  with  bottles  (unlabelled,  as  a  rule)  containing  mixtures  of  various 
kinds.  Of  developers  he  has  tried  numbers,  and  has  taken  up  every  preservative 
process  under  the  sun.  and,  having  tried  one  or  two  plates  and  failed,  has  thrown  it 
aside  for  something  else.  In  all  his  manipulations  he  is  the  reverse  of  careful.  The 
way  in  which  he  dashes  the  water  on  to  the  film  is  enough  to  make  any  collodion- 
maker  shudder ;  and  his  attempts  to  restore  a  disordered  bath  are  the  signal  for  a 
series  of  disasters,  which  frequently  end  in  half  the  bath  being  lost,  and  the  other 
half  consigned  to  the  chloride  tub.  Hurry  and  incompleteness  denote  all  his  under- 
takings. Most  of  his  pictures — which,  as  a  rule,  show  more  originality  than  those  of 
his  predecessor — are  marred  by  the  want  of  a  little  care.  Supposing  he  takes  a 
negative  that  would  have  been  very  good  but  for  some  little  fault  which  can  easily 
be  rectified,  our  IMr,  Slapdash  will  not  take  the  trouble  totrv'  again:  '-Oh,  it  will  do 
well  enough! "  is  his  remark,  although  he  is  quite  conscious  he  could  do  better.  He 
is  full  of  dodges,  and,  to  do  bun  justice,  possesses  a  considerable  amount  of 
ingenuity ;  but,  somehow,  his  contrivances  do  not  appear  to  satisfy  his  unsettled 
mind,  so  they  are  either  left  unfinished,  or  are  so  hurriedly  done  that  they  rapidly 
come  to  grief. 

With  these  inherent  defects  we  need  not  wonder  why  such  men  fail,  the  one  class 
from  incapacity,  the  other  from  carelessness  and  indolence.  And  anyone  who  has  had 
iQUch  experience  of  various  operators  will  allow  that  these  remarks  are  not  altogether 
•exaggerated. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  first-named  class  is  the  most  numerous,  and  this  musi 
be  viewed  as  a  necessary  consequence  attendant  upon  the  very  nature  of  the  art. 
In  its  advent,  its  capabilities  were  unknown,  its  requirements  unforeseen,  and  the  ranks 
were  filled  up  by  men  who  entered  into  it  as  a  novelty,  whose  poorest  achievement 
was  gazed  at  by  the  world  with  eyes  of  wonder.  Some  of  these  men  are  now 
honoured  names  amongst  us ;  they  have  gained  their  experience,  but  have  paid  for  it 
with  years  of  labour ;  and  is  it  too  much  to  say  that  the  success  which  has  crowned 
their  efforts  can  only  be  ascribed  to  their  fitness  for  their  vocation  ? 

photography  has  an  ever-increasing  field  of  usefulness  ;  each  day  introduces  to  it 
something  which  is  out  of  the  common  nm  of  everyday  work.  How  much,  then, 
denends  on  the  man  ?  It  is  he  alone  who  is  responsible  for  the  success  of  the  under- 
taking, and  if  he  has  not  the  faculty  of  seeing  with  the  brain  as  well  as  the  eye,  he 
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Till  assuredly  come  to  grief.  As  a  profession,  photography  is  looked  upon  by  the 
outside  world  withr  ather  a  dubious  eye.  The  phases  through  which  it  has  passed  have 
raidered  it  liable  to  the  stigma  of  uncertainty  :  but  its  foundations  now  rest  on  too 
firm  a  basis  to  be  easily  disturbed.  The  number  of  skilled  operators  are  yearly 
increasing,  and  the  standard  of  excellence  will  have  a  proportionate  ratio.  With  this 
prospect  in  view  let  us.  therefore,  hope  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the 
very  name  of  photographer  will  carry  with  it  a  certificate  of  ability,  skill,  and 
intelligence. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATE-HOLDER  FOR  CLEANING  PLATES. 

BT   J.    M.    BURGESS. 

The  accompanying  illustration  needs  but  little  explanation  to  enable  a  carpenter  to 
make  one,  and  it  will  be  found  a  valuable  icquisition.  since  the  perfect  cleaning  of 
the  plate  is  an  important  but  uninteresting  process. 


The  plate  is  laid  on  the  two  grooved  pieces  A  and  B.  and  it  will  be  seen  that  B  is 
movable  in  the  various  niches  for  different  size  plates.  C  is  a  fixture,  and  merely 
serves  to  hold  the  side  parallel.  The  pivot  of  the  handle  D  is  not  in  the  centre ; 
hence,  when  the  handle  is  moved  round  to  the  left,  it  pushes  A  up  towards  B.  and 
clenches  the  glass.  To  release  the  glass  the  handle  is  turned  to  the  right,  and  A 
moves  backward  from  the  force  of  a  spring  inserted  between  A  and  C.  Of  course 
the  whole  will  be  made  of  the  size  to  take  the  plates  usually  reqmred.  I  had  one 
made  some  years  ago  from  one  lent  me  by  an  amateur.  'Whose  invention  it  is  I  know 
not  :  but  I  have  never  met  with  an}-thing  so  convenient  for  the  purpose. 

[We  have  seen  in  operation  the  frame  for  holding  plates  whilst  cleaning,  and  can 
speak  of  it  is  unquestionably  the  most  efBcient  and  convenient  holder  of  the  kind  we 
have  seen. — Ed.] 


EASY  METHOD  OF  MAKING  A  GOOD  PLAIN  BACKGKOLTND. 

BY    THOMAS    GUlXnT:K. 

Have  four  pieces  of  good  plain  deal  made  into  a  stiff  frame  about  eight  feet  high 
and  six  feet  wide ;  let  the  inner  edge  of  the  frame  be  slightly  bevelled  off :  this  will 
prevent  the  canvas  ridging  or  showing  the  edges  of  the  frame  when  coloured. 

Now  to  cover  it.  I  have  found  good  brown  calico  sheeting  answer  adiuirablv. 
Tack  it  over  the  outside  edge  of  the  frame,  and  do  not  strain  it  too  tight,  or  the  frame 
will  be  constantly  twisting  into  all  sorts  of  awkward  shapes.  It  is  a  good  plan  to 
begin  at  the  centres  of  the  frame,  and  gradually  work  towards  the  comers. 

When  neatly  tacked  on.  proceed  to  colour  it  thus :  Get  4  pounds  of  dry  ground 
j-ellow  ochre  from  a  dry-salter,  colonnnan.  or  ironmonger ;  2  ounces  of  good  glue, 
and  4  oimces  of  whiting.     Soak  the  glue  in  cold  water  over-night,  dissolve  it  in  hot 
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water,  and  potir  it  over  the  yellow  ochre  and  whiting  in  a  large  basin ;  when  well 
dissolved,  put  it  on  smooth  and  even  ■with  a  whitewash  brush,  beginning  at  the  top 
and  working  gradually  down,  taking  care  to  use  a  light,  even  touch  with  the  end  of 
the  bristles  of  the  brush  only.  In  this  particular  many  fail  in  trj^ing  to  get  an  even 
tint  with  distemper  colour.  Another  thing  to  avoid  is  using  the  colour  too  thick ; 
the  consequence  of  this  is,  the  background  will  be  smear}^.  The  proportion  I  have 
given  suits  my  own  light,  but  if  the  background  is  wanted  to  be  darker,  emit  the 
whiting ;  if  darker  stUl.  add  a  little  finely-ground  burnt  umber.  Yellow  ochre  is  a 
nice  colour  to  focus  against,  and  if.  by  any  chance,  the  background  gets  stained,  it 
can  be  easily  renewed,  the  next  tinie  of  painting  not  requiring  more  than  half  the 
above  proportions.  Should  any  mishap  occur,  the  colour  can  be  easily  renewed  for 
a  few  pence  ;  and  if  a  landscape  background  is  wanted,  the  addition  of  burnt  umber 
and  whiting  with  yellow  ochre  will  supply  any  variety  of  tint  required. 


DEVELOPING    CELL. 

BT   HEXET   KELSALL,    M.D. 

When  developing  glass  pictm-es  in  the  dark  room,  I  use  a  glass  cell,  into  which  the 
picture  is  placed  on  being  removed  from  the  dark  slide,  and  this  saves  the  fingers 
from  being  blackened. 

To  construct  a  developing  cell  for  cartes-de-visite,  procure  a  piece  of  stout  glass 
about  six  inches  long  and  three  and  a-half  in  breadth,  A  B.  1st.  With  marine  glue 
build  up  the  sides  and  ends  of  the  cell  {a  a  a  a)  with  slips  of  glass  one  inch  high. 


leaving  a  small  opening  (o)  at  the  further  right-hand  comer.  2nd.  With  bits  of  glass 
and  marine  glue,  make  a  small  spout  at  o,  from  which  the  developing  fluids.  &c., 
may  be  poured  off  by  a  turn  of  the  -ftTist.  as  the  ceU  enables  the  operator  to  keep 
the  developmg  fluid  on  the  pictiu-e  as  long  as  he  chooses,  and  also  the  ablution 
water.  The  quantity  of  the  latter  may  be  economized.  3rd.  Two  glass  studs  (s  s) 
a\t11  prevent  adhesion  of  the  picture  by  capillary  attraction. 


A  CONVENIEXT  ENLARGING  CAMERA. 

BY    PHILIP    MEAGHER. 

The  increasing  demand  for  eularg3d  pictures  renders  it  probaMe  that  this 
branch  of  i>hotograpby  will  receive  the  attention  of  many  professional  and 
amateur  photograjihers  who  are  al  present  content  with  sending  their  negatives 
for  enlargement  to  one  or  other  of  the  few  professional  men  who  make  this  a 
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epecial  feature  ia  their  business.  Under  these  circumstances  I  think  there  is  a 
legitimate  opening  for  the  introduction  of  an  enlarging  and  reducing  camera 
which  possesses  also  the  speciality  of  being  readily  available  for  general  work  ia 
the  studio  or  field.  As  a  detailed  description  of  such  a  camera  may  be  interesting 
to  the  readers  of  the  1' ear-Book  of  Photography,  and  may  possibly  enable 
some  of  them  to  adapt  cameras  in  their  possession  to  the  purpose  in  hand,  I  will 
endeavour  to  describe  it  as  briefly  as  possible. 

The  camera  is  of  the  bellows  form,  the  base-board /oWj'n^  both  back  and  front. 
The  focussing  is  effected  by  the  screw  adjustment.  The  part  that  carries  the 
focussing  screen  and  dark  slide  is  screwed  fast  on  the  sliding  piece  to  wliich  the 
focussing  screw  is  attached.  The  piece  to  which  the  front  is  attached  is  also 
made  to  slide  on  the  front  half  of  the  bottom.  In  front  of  this  piece  is  fixed  the 
sliding  frame  fur  receiving  the  negative;  this  is  so  arranged  that  the  frame  which 
receives  the  negative  can  be  adjusted  in  any  position,  either  vertical  or  horizontal. 
Tno  sliding  frame  to  wbich  the  negative  frames  are  attached  is  made  inter- 
-changeable  with  the  dark  slide,  so  that,  in  reducing,  all  that  is  required  is  to  alter 
their  relative  positions.  Bo  far  the  description  applies  to  its  use  for  enlarging  or 
reducing. 

To  use  it  as  an  ordinary  camera,  all  that  is  required  is  to  remove  the  sliding 
negative  frame,  and  fold  "up  the  front  part  of  base-board.  The  camera  is  then 
available  for  use  with  any  of  the  ordinary  view  or  portrait  lenses,  with  the 
following  advantages:  that  if  a  hood  or  shade  is  required  for  the  lens,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  lower  the  front  part  of  the  base-board  and  extend  the  piece  to  which 
the  front  part  of  the  bellows-body  is  attached,  this  being  capable  of  any  adjust- 
ment to  suit  the  various  lenses  now  in  general  use.  The  advantages  of  such 
an  arrangement  may  be  briefly  suDimed  up  as  follow^s :  It  is  available  for 
enlarging  or  reducing,  for  ordinary  copying  purposes,  for  use  in  the  fielJ.  for 
views  of  buildings,  machinery,  &c.,  or  for  use  in  the  studio  as  an  ordinary 
portrait  camera.  The  base-board  folding  back  and  front  admits  of  its  packing 
into  a  comparatively  small  space.  When  extended  it  is  perfectly  rigid,  and  there 
are  no  loose  screws  or  pieces  belonging  to  the  camera,  a  feature  which,  I  think, 
will  be  appreciated  by  photographers  generally. 


MR.  ENGLAND'S  METHOD  OF  PREPAPJXG  COLLODIOX. 
Good  bromo-iodized  collodion,  if  the  materials  are  pure,  will  keep  for  years,  and, 
within  certain  limits,  improves  by  keeping.  It  has  been  the  custom  of  Mr. 
England  for  many  years  to  prepare  the  colloilion  for  his  own  practice  at  least  sis 
months  before  it  is  required  for  use.  Taking  a  plain  collodion  of  good 
physical  qualities,  and  adding  the  sensitizing  salts  direct,  without  any 
addition  of  alcohol,  he  arrived  at  the  following  formula  as  the  best  tor 
general  work : — 

Plain  collodion ^  <>'i".co 

Iodide  of  cadmium         ...         •••     4  grains 

Bromide  of  cadmium     ...         ...         ...         ...         •••     -      .i 

This  he  has  adhered  to  for  the  last  half  dozen  years.  Under  especial  circum- 
stances the  proportion  of  bromide  is  varied  ;  but  for  most  purposes  the  formula 
we  have  given  answers  best.  But  in  applying  it  tliere  is  one  especial  rule  to  be 
observed  :  it  is  never  used  until  it  has  been  bromo-iodized  six  mouths,  and  is 
preferred  when  it  has  been  mixed  four  or  five  times  as  long. 

The  qualities  obtained  by  keeping  are,    uniformity  of  action,  freedom  from 
tendency  to  fog,  great  vigour,  and  no  loss  of  sensitiveness.     A  uewly-iodized 
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collodion  rarely  gives  vigour,  and  often  has  a  tendency  to  fog.  In  such  case 
the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  tincture  of  iodine  will  often  give  clear  shadows ; 
but  it  is  always  desirable  to  have  a  stock  of  collodion  in  hand,  ready  for  use, 
■which  has  been  iodized  at  least  a  few  weeks. 


M.  ADA^I-SALOMON'S  ENCAUSTIC  PASTE. 

The  value  of  an  encaustic  paste  in  giving  depth,  richness,  and  transparency  to  the 
shadows  of  a  photograph,  and  in  bringing  out  the  dehcate  gradations  in  the  whites, 
is  now  so  well  known  that  it  needs  scarcely  to  be  stated  ;  and  it  is  tolerably  clear 
also  that  it  adds  to  the  permanency  of  the  prints.  The  photographs  of  M.  Adam- 
Salomon  owe  much  of  richnes.s  and  depth  to  treatment  with  an  excellent  preparation 
of  this  kind,  vrith  the  formula  of  which  he  has  kindly  furnished  us.  It  stands  as 
follows : — 

Pure  virgrin  wax 500  grammes 


Gum  eleuii 

Benzole        

Essence  of  lavender 
Oil  of  spike 


10 
200 
300 

15 


Those  who  -wish  to  try  a  small  sample  can  substitute  grains  for  grammes.  Melt  the 
whole  on  a  water  bath,  mix  thorouj^hly,  and  strain  through  mu.slin.  A  simpler  plan 
wiU  be  to  dissolve  the  elemi  in  the  solvents,  as  described  above,  and,  after  filtering,  mix 
with  the  melted  wax,  as  the  tiltnition,  which  is  chiefly  intended  for  the  gum  elemi,  is 
more  easily  managed  before  the  wax  is  present.  This,  when  finished,  forms  a  stiff 
paste.  By  increasing  the  proportion  of  essence  of  lavender  it  can  be  made  thinner, 
which  in  winter  may  be  desirable. 

The  encaustic  paste  is  put  on  the  print  in  patches  in  three  or  four  part^and  then 
rubbed,  with  a  light  quick  motion,  with  a  piece  of  clean  flannel,  until  a  firin,  fihe  surfaoe 
is  obtained.  If  a  rich  thick  coating  of  the  encaustic  be  desired,  a  very  light  pressure 
in  rubbing  is  necessary,  so  that  a  polish  may  be  acquired  without  rubbing  otf  the  paste 
in  the  operation.  If  a  print  be  retouched,  more  especial  &ire  is  required  to  use  a  light 
hand  in  applj-ing  the  encaustic  paste. 


DETECTING  HYPOSULPHITES  IN  MOUNTING-BO AEDS. 

The  frequent  occurrence  of  h\-posulphites  or  other  sulphur  compounds  in  the  cards 
on  which  photographs  are  mounted,  and  the  injurious  influence  of  such  bodies  on  the 
permanency  of  the  prints,  render  it  important  that  the  attention  of  photographers 
should  be  directed  to  this  e\-il,  and  that  a  simple  test  should  be  readily  available  for 
detecting  its  presence.     We  append  a  few  hints  on  the  subject : — 

The  simplest  test  which  the  photographer  can  employ  to  ascertain  the  fitness  of  a 
mounting  c;u-d  for  photographic  purposes  consists  in  the  appUcation  of  a  di-op  of  a 
10-grain  solution  of  niti-ate  of  silver,  which,  if  much  be  present,  is  followed  immediately 
by  the  appearance  of  a  bro^vn  stain,  which  should  lead  to  the  unhesitating  rejection  of 
the  card.  In  some  eases  no  stain  is  produced  immediately,  but  if  the  card  be  moistened 
with  the  silver  solution,  and  put  away  in  the  dark  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  yellow 
bro^vn  stain  -will  indicate  the  action  of  sulphur  if  present. 

A  srill  more  delicate  test  is  found  in  the  iodide  of  starch.  Make  a  solution  as 
follows  : — Iodine  1  grain,  iodide  of  potassium  2  grains,  dissolved  in  distilled  water  1  pint . 
Add  a  few  drops  of  this,  sufficient  to  give  a  delicate  blue  tint  to  a  very  dilute  solution  of 
arrowroot,  and  fill  two  test-tubes  with  the  pale  blue  solution.  To  one  of  these  add  a 
little  of  the  water  in  which  the  suspected  card  has  been  soaked,  and  add  an  equal 
amount  of  pure  water  to  dilute  the  iodine  and  starch  solution  in  the  other  tube.  This 
will  permit  an  accurate  examination  of  the  change  effected  by  hysosulphite  if  present  in 
the  water  in  which  the  card  has  been  immersed.  Hj-posidphite  of  soda  will  quickly 
remove  the  blue  tint  of  the  solution  to  which  it  is  added,  by  combining  \sith  the  iodine  ; 
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and  any  degree  of  change  will  be  readily  observed  by  comparison  with  the  other  tube 
held  by  its  side  as  a  standard.  A  skilful  observer  can  detect  a  millionth  part  of  hj-po- 
sulphito  by  moans  of  this  test,  which  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  trustworthy  which 
can  be  employed. 

PERMANGANATE  OF  POTASH  FOR  RESTORING  DISORDERED  BATHS. 

The  suggestion  made  in  a  former  Year-Book  by  Mr.  Crookes,  for  purif\-ing  water 
for  nitrate  baths  by  means  of  permanganate  of  silver,  has  been  extended  by  Mjr.  J.  R. 
Johnson,  who  proposes  to  employ  permanganate  of  potash  for  oxidizing  and  removing 
organic  matter  from  nitrate  baths.  The  subject  has  been  fully  discussed  in  the  last 
volume  of  the  News.     We  here  subjoin  brief  instructions  for  the  operation :  — 

The  bath  to  be  treated  should  be  turned  out  into  a  beaker  or  bottle,  and  a  drachm  of 
a  lO-gTuin  solution  of  permansranate  of  potash  to  a  pint  of  nitrate  bath  added,  the 
solution  being-  then  agitated.  If  the  pink  colour  rapidly  disappear,  a  little  more  may 
be  cautiously  added ;  and  when  a  faint  tinge  of  the  pink  or  purple  colour  remains,  the 
solution  should  be  set  aside  for  a  few  hours  to  allow  the  reaction  time  for  completion. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  go  on  adding  permanganate  till  all  trace  of  the  smell  of  alcohol  is 
removed,  as  a  portion  of  that  body  may  be  pi-esent  without  producing  injurious  results. 
A  chocolate-coloured  deposit  of  binoxide  of  manganese,  and,  probably,  a  little  perman- 
ganate of  silver,  wiU  be  thrown  down  if  excess  be  added,  and  the  bath  will  be  weakened. 
It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  strength  of  a  solution  as  ascertained  by  its 
specific  gra%-ity  is  not  very  accm-ately  indicated  after  treatment  of  this  kind. 


PORTRAITS  WITR  LANDSCAPE  BACKGROUNDS-DOUBLE  NEGATDI^ES 

Considerable  interest  has  been  manifested  during  the  year  in  producing  portraits 
with  natural  landscape  backgrounds.  Various  ingenious  plans  of  double  printing 
and  of  producing  double  negatives  have  been  described  in  the  News,  but  that  of 
Mr.  Burgess  is.  perhaps,  the  most  simple.     He  describes  it  as  follows : — 

I  take  the  negative  of  figm-e  and  foreground  with  quite  a  dark,  plain  backoroimJ, 
and,  whilst  still  wet,  after  fixing,  tlow  over  albumen  and  water  mixed  in  equal  parts. 
"When  dry,  I  coat  the  plate  with  coUodio-chloride  of  silver,  and,  when  this  is  again  diy, 
paint  out  w  ith  indian-ink  all  the  figm-e  and  foreground.  I  then  proceed  to  print  from 
a  transparen  t  positive  of  the  background  on  the  collodio-chloride  of  silver,  which  will, 
of  course,  produce  a  negative  of  the  background  at  the  back  of  the  figure.  The  indian- 
ink  is  removed  in  the  proc2ss  of  fi.xing  and  washing,  and  the  perfect  double  negative  is 
ready  for  use. 

THE  EBURNEUM  PROCESS. 

This  process,  which  has  gained  considerable  attention  during  the  year,  is 
described  in  very  full  and  minute  detail  in  the  last  volume  of  the  News.  We 
give  a  brief  resume  of  the  formula)  and  manipulations  here.  From  a  good 
ordinary  negative  a  collodion  transparency  is  produced  in  the  camera  in  the 
usual  way, 

T/w  Dtnloj)i»eiit  is  effected  by  means  of  a  3-grain  solution  of  pyrogallic  acid,  to 
which  is  added  3  grains  «f  citric  acid  and  from  12  to  20  minims  of  acetic  acid.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  avoid  over-development.     Fix  with  cyanide. 

Toning. — After  well  washing  the  fixed  image  it  is  tone  1  with  a  neutral  solution  of 
chloride  of  gold,  or  rather  of  the  double  chloride  of  gold  and  sodium,  C3ntaining  a 
grain  of  the  gold  salt  in  a  drachm  of  water,  without  any  addition.  This  is  poured  on 
to  the  plate,  and  in  less  than  a  minute  the  surplus  is  poured  back  into  the  bottle.  This 
gives  a  rich  black  tone.  A  sheet  of  white  paper  is  made  wet,  and  brought  into  contact 
with  the  wet  film.  On  examining  the  back  of  the  glass,  through  which  the  image  is 
seen  against  the  white  paper,  it  is  easy  to  ascertain  if  the  toning  process  has  been 
canned  far  enough. 
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Varnishing. — After  nsing  and  drying  the  picture,  it  is  varnished  with  Scehnee 
varnish. 

Apph/intj  the  Eburneum  Freparation. — The  varnished  picture  is  now  ready  for 
the  Ebumeiim  coating.  Strips  of  paper  an  inch  wide  are  coated  -svith  a  stiff  paste  of 
gum  tragacanth.  These  are  attached  to  the  back  of  the  plate,  leaving  about  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  to  turn  up  round  the  edges,  and  so  form  a  kind  of  dish  of  about  one-eighth 
of  an  inch  deep,  of  which  the  film  forms  the  bottom.  It  is  then  carefully  adjusted  on 
a  levellin<r- stand  to  receive  the  solution,  made  of— 

French  gelatine         5    ounces 

Water 20       „ 

Glycerine        |  ounce 

Oxide  of  zinc 1       ,, 

The  gelatine  is  soaked  in  the  water,  dissolved  by  gentle  heat,  and  filtered  through 
flannel.  The  oxide  of  zinc  is  placed  in  a  mortar  with  the  glycerine  and  a  little  water, 
and  thoroughl}'^  incorporated.  It  is  then  well  mixed  with  "the  warm  gelatine.  It  is 
desirable  to  keep  the  preparation  warm  and  liquid  for  six  or  eight  hours,  in  order  to 
permit  the  complete  subsidence  of  the  coarser  particles  of  the  ziac  white.  When  this 
is  done,  and  the  gelatine  has  been  suffered  to  cool,  the  mass  may  be  lifted  out  of  the  jar, 
and  the  bottom  cut  off,  which  -wiW  remove  all  the  coarse  portion  at  once.  When 
required,  it  is  used  at  a  temperature  of  about  100*^  Fah.  About  two  ounces  are  suffi- 
cient to  cover  a  whole-plate  to  the  proper  depth.  This  quantity  of  solution  forms  a 
layer,  supported  by  the  paper  edges,  of  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  deep,  which  dries 
up  eventually  to  tlie  thickness  of  a  stout  card.  The  plate  remains  on  the  levelling- 
stand  until  the  solution  has  thoroughly  set,  the  time  var\-ing  from  five  minutes  to  an 
hoiu-,  according  to  the  temperature  and  degree  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere.  It  is 
then  placed  in  a  drying-box  until  the  Ebiirneum  is  perfectly  desiccated. 

TIw  Drtfinq-hox  is  a  simple  but  useful  contrivance.  It  consists  of  a  rough  wooden 
chest  about  three  feet  capacity'  cver\'  way.  It  is  raised  a  few  inches  from  the  floor, 
and  perforated  at  the  bottom  and  also  through  the  lid,  .so  as  to  permit  a  current  of  air 
to  pass  througli  it  and  carry  oft"  moisture.  A  large  ring  gas-burner  is  placed  at  the 
bottom,  with  about  a  dozen  small  jets  of  gas,  about  half  an  inch  high,  biu-nirig.  This 
maintains  a  temperature  of  about  70°  Fah.  Large  nails  are  driven  round  the  sides  of 
this  box,  upon  which  the  plates  are  placed,  leaning  against  the  sides,  face  outwards. 
From  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours,  or  sometimes  more,  are  requhcd  to  dry  the 
Eburneum  perfectly.  When  it  is  dry,  the  back  of  the  film  is  varnished  with  collodion, 
to  protect  it  from  moistiu'e.  It  is  then  necessary  to  return  it  to  the  drjing-box  for  a 
short  time.  When  quite  dry,  a  penknife  is  run  round  the  edge,  and  the  sheet  of 
Eburneum  containing  the  pictures  at  once  starts  away  and  leaves  the  glass  without  any 
difficulty. 

ENLARGEMENTS  BY  DEVELOPMENT. 

When  enlargements  are  produced  by  diffused  or  artificial  light,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  employ  a  developing  process.  A  variety  of  excellent  formulas  have  been 
published  ;  but,  to  succeed  with  any  of  tliem,  experience  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
especial  requirements  are  necessary.  Mr.  Mayall  has  favoured  us,  for  publication 
in  the  Ykae-Book,  with  the  details  of  a  method  by  which  great  sensitiveness 
and  excellent  results  are  obtained  in  developing  solar  enlargements.  Before 
subjoining  two  or  three  other  formulas,  we  may  call  attention  to  a  few  prin- 
ciples of  general  ajiplication  in  development  printing. 

Iodides  used  in  the  preparation  give  the  most  sensitive  paper;  but  with  iodide 
of  silver  alone  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  good  tones,  and  there  is  great  risk  of  losing 
purity  in  the  wliites. 

Chlorides  give  the  cleanest  and  brightest  prints ;  but  chloride  of  silver  is  the 
least  sensitive  of  the  haloid  salts  when  used  in  a  development  process.  The 
finest  prints  are  most  quickly  obtained  by  a  mixture  of  chloride  and  bromide,  or 
of  chloride  and  iodide,  or  of  all  three. 
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A  soft  absorbent  paper  gives  a  dull  print;  a  hard-sized  paper  a  vi'^orous 
print.  Fine  photographic  paper  gives  the  most  rapid  results,  but  they  lack 
force  ;  strong  drawing-paper  the  slowest  and  most  vigorous  results.  Unless  a 
paper  have  a  hard,  well-sized  surface,  gelatine  or  arrowroot  should  bo  employed 
with  the  salting  preparation.  Citric  acid  used  with  the  salting  solution  tends 
to  the  production  of  a  clean  bright  print  of  a  reddish  tint,  which  acquires  a  good 
colour  in  final  operations.  Albuminized  paper  requires  much  skill  to  avoid 
stains.     It  should,  of  course,  be  floated,  instead  of  immersed,  in  all  cases. 

Full  exposure  and  quick  development  tend  to  produce  a  soft  print  of  a  red 
tone.  Short  exposure  and  long  development  produce  a  black  print,  and  if  an 
iodide  bo  present,  the  black  often  inclines  to  a  greyish  green.  Over-exposure 
produces  ilatness  and  weakness  ;  under-exposure,  blackness  and  lack  of  detail 
and  transparency.  The  addition  of  a  little  aceto-nitrate  of  silver  to  the 
developer  gives  vigour. 

If  a  print  be  too  red  when  it  is  sufftciently  developed,  it  may  be  toned  with  a 
neutral  solution  of  chloride  of  gold  ;  but  it  should  be  very  carefully  washed  first. 
The  print  should  always  be  weil  washed  before  placing  in  the  hypo  fixing  bath. 
We  have  recently  oeen  engaged  in  some  experiments  with  a  view  to  detect 
the  cause  of  fog  or  discoloured  lights  in  developed  prints,  a  defect  to  which 
beginners  are  frequently  subject.  "VVe  find  that  if  the  paper  be  left  on  the  silver 
bath  a  somewhat  short  time,  so  as  to  leave  a  portion  of  the  chloride,  bromide,  or 
iodide  used  in  the  salting  bath  unconverted  by  the  silver  bath,  great  cleanliness 
in  the  print  is  the  result.  A  trace  of  chloride  or  bromide  added  to  the  developer 
will  prevent  fog  and  stains,  and  keep  the  lights  clean  :  if  excess  be  added, 
<levelopment  is  too  much  checked. 

It  is  im])ortant  to  exclude  all  white  light  during  the  operations  as  carefully  as 
when  taking  collodion  negatives.  It  is  not  less  important  to  preserve  strict 
cleanliness. 

We  subjoin  formulae  giving  very  excellent  results.  The  following,  by  Herr 
Sternberg,  is  very  rapid. 

The  paper  is  ]n-epared  as  follows  : — 

Rain  v.ater     35  ounces 

Tapioca  310  grains 

Iodide  of  potassium ...     155     „ 

Chloride  of  potassium  620     ,, 

Lemon  juice   ...         ...         250  drops 

The  tapic  ca  is  first  made  into  a  paste  with  a  small  quantity  of  cold  water,  and  the  other 
materials  are  tlien  added  gradually,  having  been  previously  dissolved  in  the  .'>3  ounces  of 
rain  water,  wliieh  has  been  made  to  boil.  When  cool,  it  is  spread  on  the  paper  by 
means  of  two  pieces  of  sponge,  as  in  the  preparation  of  arrowroot  paper.  If  exposed 
to  the  atmosphere,  this  paper  very  quickly  assumes  a  reddish  hue,  and  marbled  stains 
often  show  tliemsclves  on  the  surface  ;  but  these  defects  disappear  when  the  sheets  are 
sensitized.     The  silver  bath  is  composed  of — 

Rain  water      ...         ...         35  ounces 

Nitrate  of  silver         2  to  3       ,, 

Citric  acid        80  grains 

The  streni^th  of  this  bath  shoidd  bo  reduced  if  the  negative  bo  dense,  and  increased  if 
the  negative  be  soft. 

The  exposure  must  be  prolonged  until  tho  outlines  of  the  picture  appear  ou  the  sensi- 
tive paper.    It  is  then  developed  in  a  solution  composed  as  follows : — 

Rainwater       ...        ...        4  ounces 

Saturated  solution  of  gallic  acid       1  ounce 

Immersed  in  this  bath,  tho  proof  will  there  become  gradually  stronger,  and  will  assume 
a  sombre  broN\m  tone.     It  should  bo   raised  from  time  to  time  by  the  corners  and 
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examined.  "When  it  has  attained  sufficient  strength,  it  must  be  taken  from  the  bath, 
and  made  to  fioat  on  the  water  bath,  to  prevent  the  gallic  acid  from  sinking-  into  the 
paper.  After  some  minutes  the  sheets  should  be  plunged  into  the  water  and  well 
washed ;  it  is  then  toned  in  an  old  gold  bath ;  and,  finally,  it  is  fixed  in  the  ordinary 
manner.  After  the  mounting,  the  proofs  may  be  treated  with  encaustic  paste,  or  var- 
nished if  brilliancy  is  required. 

The  following  process  is  somewhat  less  rapid,  but  gives  fine  results.  It  is  described 
by  Mr.  Waterhouse  as  employed  in  the  Belgian  War  Office  for  direct  printing. 

Thin  Steinbach  Saxe  paper  is  salted  by  floating  it  for  one  minute  on  a  solution  com- 
posed of — 

Chloride  of  ammonium ...       2  parts 

Citrate  of  soda     ...       2     ,, 

Water       100     „ 

Sufficient  citric  acid  should  be  added  to  make  the  solution  just  acid.  The  paper  is  then 
dried,  and  may  be  kept  for  use. 

To  sensitize  it,  float  for  three  minutes  on  a  bath  containing  four  or  five  per  cent,  of 
nitrate  of  silver  rendered  acid  with  citric  acid.  This  operation  and  the  drying  must  be 
performed  in  a  perfectly  non-actinic  light,  as  the  paper  is  very  sensitive. 

The  exposure  under  the  negative  varies  from  a  few  seconds  to  one  or  two  minutes, 
according  to  circumstances. 

Develop  as  follows.         Prepare  stock  solutions  of — 

A. — Acetate  of  lead         ...         1  part 

Water        100  parts 

B. — Gallic  acid     ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...       1  part 

Alcohol      ...         8  parts 

To  4,000  parts  of  water  50  parts  of  solution  A  and  8  parts  of  solution  B  are  added 
(if  the  weather  is  warm,  or  the  prints  have  been  over-exposed,  a  little  acetic  acid  may 
be  added  with  advantf.ge),  and  the  iiiixtirre  is  filtered  into  a  large  dish.  The  prints  are 
immersed  one  by  one,  and  constantly  moved  about,  to  ensure  the  even  action  of  the 
solution.  The  detail  gradually  strengthens,  and,  after  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
appears  of  a  good  black  colour.  They  are  then  removed  to  a  bath  of  hyposulphite  of 
soda  at  30  per  cent.,  and  remain  in  it  with  constant  movement  for  ten  minutes  or  a 
quarter  of  an  hoiu",  and  are  then  well  washed  with  several  changes  of  water.  No  toning 
is  necessary,  but,  if  required,  the  prints  can  be  toned  in  the  ordinary  way. 


ENLARGEMENTS  BY  THE  MAGNESIUM  LIGHT. 

Mr.  Solomon  has,  during  the  year,  introduced  a  very  simple  and  eflfectivn  arrange- 
ment for  enlarging  by  means  of  the  magnesium  light.  It  is  in  effect  a  magic  lantern, 
with  a  portrait  lens  and  arrangement  for  burning  magnesium  wire.  The  formula  wo 
have  seen  used,  giving  very  rapid  results,  is  a-*  follows  : — 

The  paper  was  salted  by  floating  on  a  solution  containing  15  grains  of  iodide  of 
potassium  and  o  grains  of  bromide  of  ammonium  in  an  ounce  of  water.  The  silver  bath 
contained  60  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  10  minims  of  acetic  acid  to  each  ounce  of 
water,  and  the  jjaper  was  used  immediately  after  floating  on  this  bath,  and  whilst  it  was 
still  wet.  The  amount  of  enlargement  was  about  six  diameters  ;  that  is,  the  head,  in 
the  negative  of  which  the  head  and  bust  were  produced,  was  about  half  an  inch  long,  and 
was  enlarged  to  about  tliroe  inches  long.  The  exposure  was  exactly  thirty-five  seconds, 
with  the  light  from  one  piece  of  ribbon.  No  trace  of  the  pictui-e  was  necessary  in  the 
process  ;  but  on  applying  a  hot  solution  of  gallic  acid  the  image  rapidly  appeared,  and, 
after  about  thi-ee  mintues'  development,  was  fully  out,  at  once  soft,  round,  and  vigorous, 
clean  in  the  lights,  and  deep  in  the  blacks,  and  an  exceedingly  good  enlargement  was 
produced. 

With  a  hot  developer  the  exposure  is  shortened,  but  the  risk  of  fog  and  stains 
increased. 
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ME.  GOKDON'S  METHOD  OF  USING  BROMIDES  IN  A  COLLODION 
CONTAINING  A  POTASSIUM  SALT. 

All  who  have  experimented  in  the  manufacture  of  collodion  are  familiar  with  the 
diflicultj  of  introducing  any  moderately  large  proportion  of  bromide  into  collodion 
in  the  presence  of  iodide  of  potassiiun.  Bromide  of  potassium  is  so  well  kuown  to 
be  comparatively  insoluble,  that,  as  a  rule,  no  attempt  is  made  to  use  it  in  collodion. 
Bromide  of  catbiiimn,  being  very  soluble,  is  most  frequently  used ;  but  a  difficulty 
has  generally  been  experienced,  especially  if  the  solvents  employed  were  highly 
rectified,  in  using  at  the  same  time  an  iodide  with  a  potassiiun  base.  A  double 
decomposition  ha j  been  foimd  to  take  place,  in  which  bromide  of  potassium  has  been 
formed  and  precipitated  in  the  collodion. 

The  presence  of  potassium  salts  in  a  collodion  frequently  secures  intensity, 
brilliancy,  and  freeJom  from  fog  in  degree  greater  than  many  of  the  iodides.  The 
product  of  its  decjmposition  in  the  sUver  bath— nitrate  of  potash — assists,  by  its 
deliquescent  character,  in  the  retention  of  moisture  on  the  plate  during  long  expo- 
sures, and  checks  the  tendency  to  matt  silver  stains. 

I\Ir.  Russell  Manners  Gordon,  as  the  result  of  some  carefully  conducted  experi- 
ments, is  able  to  introduce  as  much  as  two  grains  per  ounce  of  bromide  of  caiiminm 
into  a  collodion  containing  iodide  of  potassiima,  without  causing  a  precipitate.  To 
secure  the  power  we  have  just  indicated  a  certain  order  of  mixing  must  be  carefully 
observed,  the  potassium  salt  being  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  bromides  in  alcohol  of 
805  sp.  gr.     Proceed  as  follows  : — 

First  prepare  the  normal  collodion  after  the  following  formula : — 

Ether,  725° 4  drachms 

Alcohol,  805° 2       ., 

Soluble  cotton  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...       Ggrains 

Then  proceed  to  prepare  the  iodizer,  as  follows  : — 

No.  ]. 

Iodide  of  cadmium        ...         ...         ...       8  grains 

Alcohol,  805° 6  drachms 

No.  2. 

Iodide  of  potassimu       8  grains 

Water     ...         ...         ...         20  minims 

Dissolve,  and  add  to  No.  1. 

No.  3. 
Bromide  of  cadmimn    ...         ...         ...         ...         ...       8  grains 

Alcohol,  805° 2  drachms 

Dissolve  and  add  the  above,  then  filter  and  keep  for  use.  Then  add  one  part  of  this 
mixture  to  three  parts  of  the  nonnal  collodion.  Each  oxmce  of  the  prepared  collo- 
dion will  then  contain — 

Ether    ...         ...         ...         .  .         ...         ...         ...       4  drachms 

Alcohol,  805 2      ., 

Alcohol,  822 2       „ 

Soluble  cotton ...         ...         ...       < I  grains 

Iodide  of  cadmium       ...         ...         ...         ...         ...       2     ., 

Iodide  of  ])otassium     ..  ...         ...         ...         ...       2     ., 

Bromide  of  cadmium  ...         ...         ..  ...  ..       2     ,, 

'•  This,"  Mr.  Gordon  adds,  "  I  find  as  good  a  collodion  for  the  wet  process  as  any  1 
ever  used.  I  do  not  like  it  for  dry  plates,  as  I  prefer  3  grains  of  bromide  for  this 
purpose  ;  and  the  potassium  salt  will  not  admit  of  so  large  a  ^Uflntity." 
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SELECTIXG,  KEEPING,  AND  MAKING  COLLODION. 

The  experience  of  the  year  has  not  added  much  to  the  stock  of  knowledge  on 
the  subject  of  collodion  ;  but  it  has  confirmed  the  experience  of  recent  years. 
For  those  who  do  not  prepare  their  own  collodion  a  fe^w  liints  on  selection  and 
treatment  of  commercial  samples  may  be  useful.  It  is  not  difficult  to  purchase 
good  samples,  but  in  many  instances  the  mixture  of  various  samples  produces 
better  results  for  some  given  purposes  than  any  single  sample.  It  is  well,  there- 
fore, to  have  on  hand  a  stock  of  two  or  three  different  kinds,  for  use  alone,  or 
mixture,  as  circumstances  may  require.  Procure  for  regular  use  the  bromo- 
iodized  collodion  of  some  well-known  good  maker  ;  and  keep,  also,  a  ripe  sample, 
of  good  body,  which  will  give  great  intensity  ;  and  when,  owing  to  the  state  of 
the  light  or  temperature.  &c.,  sufficient  density  is  not  obtained,  mix  the  two 
samples  in  various  proportions  until  the  right  one  is  found  for  giving  a  clean, 
soft  image  with  sufficient  density — an  intense  brilliant  image,  with  sufficient 
detail.  As,  trom  time  to  time,  the  condition  of  the  bath,  the  quality  of  the  light, 
or  the  temperature,  changes,  the  proportions  may  be  varied,  in  order  to  get  a  little 
more  sensitiveness,  softness,  or  density,  as  the  case  may  require.  By  adopting 
this  plan  almost  any  class  of  result  may  be  had,  at  will,  with  very  little  trouble. 

Unlike  simply  iodized  collodion,  bromo -iodized  collodion — -which  is  now  uni- 
versally used — is  better  for  having  been  prepared  some  time  beforehand.  As  a 
rule,  a  simply  iodized  collodion  is  in  its  most  sensitive  state  within  a  day  or  two 
after  it  is  iodized,  and  daily  becomes  less  so,  until,  in  time,  it  is  simply  useless, 
a  few  months  bein^  the  outside  keeping  time  during  which  it  is  of  any  value  for 
ordinary  work.  With  a  properly  prepared  bromo-iodized  collodion,  the  opposite 
of  this  is  generally  true.  If  an  alkaline  iodide  and  bromide  are  used,  the  collo- 
dion is  better  mixed  a  few  days  or  a  few  weeks  before  use ;  if  a  mixture  of 
cadmium  salts  with  alkaline  salts,  the  collodion  is  better  mixed  a  few  months 
before  use  :  and  if  cadmium  salts  only  be  used,  the  collodion  will  keep  perfectly 
good,  and  even  improve,  for  two  or  three  years.  It  should  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  the  less  proportion  of  a  bromide,  as  a  rule,  the  shorter  the  time  the 
collodion  will  keep  in  good  and  sensitive  condition.  Collodion  is  more  apt  to 
decompose  and  give  foggy  results  if  kept  uniodized  than  if  prepared  for  use. 
Nothing  is  gained,  as  a  rule,  therefore,  by  keeping  a  stock  of  uniodized  collodion. 

The  following  suggestions  for  modifying  the  tendencies  of  collodion  will  be 
found  useful,  both  in  relation  to  commercial  samples  and  to  making  others.  For 
subjects  having  violent  contrasts,  and  for  instantaneous  collodion,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  bromide  may  be  used  to  secure  softness  and  harmonj'.  The  tendency 
of  bromides  is  to  decrease  contrasts  and  secure  detail.  When  the  contrasts  are 
great,  and  there  is  a  tendency  to  hardness  and  over-intensity,  the  amount  of 
bromide  may  be  increased  ;  when  want  of  density  is  present,  the  proportion  of 
bromide  may  be  decreased.  A  quarter  of  a  grain,  or  less,  per  ounce,  w'ill  secure 
cleanness. 

Collodion  yielding  a  thick,  creamy  film  generally  gives  a  vigorous,  fine  image. 
The  addition  of  an  extra  grain  or  two  of  pyroxyline  will  often  confer  this  quality 
on  collodion,  giving  a  thin  image,  as  the  use  of  a  good  body  of  pyroxyline  tends 
to  give  a  dense  image.  When  the  film  repels  the  bath,  and  gives  a  thin  image, 
a  drop  or  two  of  distilled  water  to  the  ounce  will  often  be  an  improvement,  if  the 
defect  proceeds  from  the  use  of  anhydrous  solvents. 

Over-iodized  collodion  generally  produces  streaks  at  one  end  of  the  plate,  and 
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if  the  ioflifle  be  present  in  great  excess,  it  leaves  the  fihn  in  flakes  whilst  in  the 
nitrate  bath.  For  the  use  of  those  wlio  wish  to  prepare  their  own  collodion  we 
subjoin  a  formula  which  has  always  given  us  excellent  results  :  — 

THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  COLLODIOX. 
To  make  the  pjToxyline. — Take  of — 

Nitric  acid       sp.  gr.  1-120     3  measured  ounces 

Sulphuric  acid pp.  gr.  18-iO     3         „  ,, 

Best  carded  cotton  wool      2  di-achms. 

The  cotton  wool  should  be  pulled  into  light,  flit  tufts,  and  spread  ready  for  immersion. 
The  acids  should  be  mixed  in  ajar,  which  should  stand  in  a  deep  dish  containing  very 
hot  water.  When  the  temperature  of  the  acids  is  150°  Fah.,  which  must  bo  ascertained 
by  means  of  a  thermometer  kept  for  the  purpose,  the  cotton  must  be  immersed,  a  tuft  at 
a  time,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  each  piece  being  pressed  into  the  liquid  by  means  of  a 
stout  glass  rod  or  spatula.  At  the  expiration  of  ten  minutes  lift  the  mass  of  cotton  up 
with  two  glass  rods,  pressing  away  as  much  of  the  acid  as  possible,  and  plunge  it  into  a 
bucket  of  water,  which  should  be  provided  beforehand.  Quickly  stir  and  separate  the 
cotton  through  the  water,  and,  after  washing  a  few  minutes,  change  the  water,  and  so 
repeatedly  for  a  few  hours ;  then  "«Ting  out  the  water,  and  separate  the  mass  into  light 
tufts  for  diying.  It  may  bo  spread  out  in  a  warm  place,  or  dried  over  a  water  bath. 
The  cotton  "will  have  gained  from  30  to  oO  per  cent,  in  weight,  and  will  dissolve  at  the 
rate  of  5  or  (5  grains  to  the  ounce  in  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  ether  and  alcohol,  with 
very  little  residue.  In  some  cases  unsized  paper  is  used  instead  of  cotton. 
The  following  formula  gives  excellent  results  : — 

Ether         .sp.  gr.  725       1  ounce 

Alcohol       sp.  gr.  805       1      „ 

Ditto  sp.  gr.  820       1      „ 

PjToxyline  15  to  18  gi-ains 

Iodide  of  potassium,  sodium,  or  ammonium 6  or  7      „ 

„       cadmium  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...      6  or  8      ,, 

Bromide  of  ditto 1  to    3       ,, 

This  slioxild  be  mixed  a  few  weeks  before  use.  "With  the  larger  proportion  of  bromide 
it  will  keep  iipwards  of  twelve  months.  For  diy  plates  the  proijortion  of  bromide  may 
be  doubled. 

The  formula  given  will  yield  a  collodion  suitable  for  portraiture  or  landscape  under 
what  may  be  termed  normal  circumstances,  but  it  will  often  happen  that  collodion  should 
be  prepared  with  a  special  view  to  the  use  for  which  it  is  intended.  For  dry  plates  it 
is  important  that  it  be  adherent  and  permeable ;  for  copying,  that  it  readily  give  great 
intensity  ;  for  microscopic  phutouniphs  and  fur  negatives  to  be  enlarged,  that  it  give  a 
textureless  film ;  for  wot  coll(>di(pn,  that  it  combine,  in  .some  degree,  all  these  qualities. 
To  aid  in  securing  these  results  we  may  add  one  or  two  fiu-ther  suggestions.  Collodion; 
iodized  with  cadmium  is  sensitive,  and  keeps  well ;  but  it  has  a  tendency  to  make  the 
collodion,  when  new,  gelatinous,  and  the  film  lumpy  and  uneven.  It  alsn,  with  some 
samples  of  ]iyroxyline,  causes  the  film  to  repel  the  bath  solution.  The  alkaline  iodides — 
such  as  those  of  ammonium,  kc. — on  the  other  hand,  do  not  make  the  collodion  keep  so 
well,  but  they  tend  to  produce  Huid  collodion  and  an  adherent  and  textureless  film,  which, 
moreover,  by  containing  deliquescent  salts,  will  keep  moist  a  long  time  after  leaving  the 
bath.  Where  a  powdery  collodion  is  required  foi  dry  processes,  the  addition  of  about 
a  grain  to  the  c)ur!ce  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  shaking  it  up  for  a  short  time,  will  effect 
the  necessary  change  on  homy  collodion.  After  standing  twelve  hours  the  collodion; 
may  be  decanted  from  the  residue  of  the  soda  salt.  This  plan  has  been  found  chiefly 
effective  with  collodion  for  the  coUodio-albumen  process. 

THE  NITRATE  BATH:   TO  MAKE,  KEEP,  AND  RECTIFY  IT. 
Made  with  pure  materials,  a  nitrate  batli  of  30  grains  to  the  ounce,  to  one  pint  of 
which  '2  grains  of  iodide  of  potassium  have  been  added,  will  generally  work  well 
without  further  treatment ;  but  it  is  important  that  the  materials  should  be  pure. 
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One  of  the  commonest  causes  of  failure  is  tlie  use  of  impure  distilled  water. 
The  water  sold  as  distilled  by  many  chemists  is  often  contaminated  with  traces 
of  essential  oils  prepared  in  the  same  still,  or  with  the  organic  matter  used  as 
luting  ;  it  is  not  unfrequently  obtained  from  condensed  steam,  by  no  means  a  safe 
source  for  water  for  photographic  purposes.  If  a  new  bath  work  imperfectly,  the 
water  is  one  of  the  tirst  things  to  bo  suspected.  The  unsuitability  of  the  water 
may  often  be  detected  by  the  smell.  If  it  have  any  perceptible  aromatic  odour 
it  should  be  rejected  ;  sometimes  distilled  water  becomes  unfit  for  use  from  long 
keeping,  some  trace  of  organic  matter  in  it  having  become  decomposed.  This, 
also,  may  often  be  detected  by  the  smell. 

There  are,  however,  two  simple  tests  which  the  photographer  should  apply  to 
the  water  with  which  he  contemplates  making  a  nitrate  bath.  He  should  test 
for  chlorides,  carbonates.  &c.,  by  adding  a  little  nitrate  of  silver,  which  will  pro- 
duce immediate  turbidity  if  the  water  is  not  pure.  He  should  test  for  organic 
matter  by  adding  a  few  drops  of  Condy's  fluid,  or  a  10-grain  solution  of  perman- 
ganate of  potash.  If.  on  adding  this,  the  water  acquire  and  retain  a  pinkish 
tinge,  it  is  a  bath  which  necessarily  becomes  contaminated  witli  organic  matter, 
which  acts  upon  silver  solutions.  Sunning  is  one  of  the  best  remedies  for  re- 
moving such  contamination.  A  30-grain  bath  is  suitable  for  summer,  whilst  for 
winter  a  35-grain  or  40-grain  bath  is  better.  In  summer,  an  outer  vessel  con- 
taining ice,  or  cold  water,  is  useful  in  order  to  keep  the  solution  at  a  temperature 
not  higher  than  60°.  In  winter,  the  use  of  warm  water,  or  other  means,  to  pre- 
vent the  temperature  of  the  solution  falling  below  50",  is  useful. 

The  value  of  sunning  a  contaminated  bath  is  proved  by  constant  experience. 
The  bath  should  be  neutralized  first.  Sunlight,  in  reducing  a  portion  of  the 
silver,  liberates  a  trace  of  acid,  so  that  it  is  not  always  necessary  to  add  acid 
after  sunning.  Mr.  Rejlander  has  suggested  that  the  nitrate  bath  should  be 
constantly  kept  in  daylight  when  not  in  use.  so  that  whilst  a  constant  accumula- 
tion of  organic  matter  is  in  jirogress,  an  equally  constant  process  of  elimination 
may  be  kejit  in  operation. 

To  neutralize  a  bath,  a  10-grain  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  added  a  few 
drops  at  a  time  until  a  permanent  precipitate  is  formed,  answers  every  purpose. 
Oxide  of  silver  answers  well,  but  is  more  troublesome.  To  sun  the  bath,  it  must 
be  exposed  for  some  hours — sometimes,  in  winter,  some  days — of  strong  sunlight. 
This  will  blackcTi  and  throw  down  organic  impurities  present  in  combination 
with  the  silver,  after  which  the  solution  must  be  filtered  and  tried  ;  if  necessary, 
nitric  acid  must  then  be  added.  It  is  important,  however,  to  be  certain  that  no 
further  impurity  remains  to  be  thrown  down,  or  the  work  will  have  to  be  done 
over  again. 

Cyanide  of  potassium  is  found  sometimes  to  be  one  of  the  best  remedies  for  an 
old  bath  giving  dirty  negatives  from  accumulation  of  foreign  matter.  Add  a  little 
of  a  10-grain  solution  until  turbidity  is  produced,  as  with  carbonate  of  soda ; 
afterwards  sun,  filter,  and.  if  necessary,  acidify. 

In  cases  of  streaks  in  the  direction  of  the  dip.  the  best  remedy,  after  removing 
scum,  etc.,  is  keeping  the  plate  in  constant  motion  during  the  first  minute  of  its 
immersion.     The  film  should  also  be  allowed  to  set  well. 

The  addition  of  a  permanganate  to  a  disordered  bath  has  been  found  an  excel- 
lent remedy  for  most  defects  free  from  organic  matter.  If  it  regain  its  colourless 
transparency,  organic  matter  is  present.  The  permanganate,  if  added  until  a 
slight  permanent  pink  tint  remain,  will  remove  the  organic  matter.  By  adding 
a  little  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  water,  and  allowing  it  to  stand  for  some  hours  or 
days  in  the  sun,  all  impurities  will  be  precipitated.  After  either  treatment,  and 
filtration,  the  water  mav  be  used  with  safetv. 
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The  use  of  common  river  water  has  been  advocated  by  some  photographers  ; 
either  this  or  rain  water  may  be  used  safely  after  the  treatment  we  have  just 
suggested. 

If  the  materials  are  quite  pure,  the  bath  will  give  clean,  good  negatives  with- 
out further  treatment.  Sometimes  the  addition  of  a  drop  or  two  of  nitric  acid 
to  each  pint  of  solution  is  found  desirable,  and  with  a  bromo-iodized  collodion 
this  addition  will  not  be  found  to  interfere  with  the  sensitiveness  of  the  plate. 

If  the  bath  be  much  used  it  will  quickly  get  weak  by  loss  of  nitrate,  and  will, 
at  the  same  time,  get  supersaturated  with  iodide  of  silver,  and  pinholes  in  the 
negative  will  result.  When  this  is  the  case  the  bath  should  be  diluted  with  an 
equal  bulk  of  water,  which  will  precipitate  iodide  of  silver;  this  should  be 
filtered  out,  and  nitrate  of  silver  added  to  make  up  the  proper  strength.  If  the 
bath  do  not  work  satisfactorily  it  should  be  neutralized  and  sunned.  Per- 
manganate of  potash  has  during  the  year  been  found  valuable  for  removing 
impurities  which  accumulate  in  the  course  of  use  arising  from  the  presence  of 
organic  matter.     Details  will  be  found  on  another  page. 

For  remedies  for  pinholes,  fog,  matt  silver  stains,  and  other  defects  arising 
from  an  imperfect  nitrate  bath,  we  refer  the  reader  to  former  Year-Books,  in 
which  the  defects  and  remedies  are  treated  in  detail ;  and  also  to  some  articles 
on  other  pages,  of  our  present  annual. 

DEVELOPMENT  AND  INTENSIFYING. 

Very  little  modification  has  been  made  in  the  theory  or  practice  of  development 
and  intensifying  during  the  year.  The  use  of  iron  solutions  for  intensifying,  or 
practically  continuing  the  development,  has  become  more  common,  and  the  use 
of  iron  in  dry-plate  development  has  extended.  Mr.  Kobinson  has  called  atten- 
tion to  the  curious  and  interesting  fact  that  keeping  the  plate  in  motion  during 
development  tends  to  promote  contrast,  and  keeping  it  still  to  promote  softness 
and  detail ;  particulars  will  be  found  on  another  page.  The  value  of  organic 
additions  to  the  iron  solution  continues,  in  some  circumstances,  to  be  confirmed 
by  experience.  As  a  rule,  this  addition  slightly  prolongs  exposure,  but  increases 
intensity  and  preserves  the  transparency  of  the  shadows. 

We  subjoin  a  few  of  the  conditions,  embodying  the  latest  experience  of  the 
ablest  men,  upon  the  recognition  of  which  success  depends  : — 

An  ordinary  iron  developer,  containing  from  15  to  20  grains  of  protosulphate  of  iron 
per  ounce,  and  an  equal  proportion  of  acetic  acid,  will,  when  collodion,  bath,  and  light 
are  good,  yield  good  negatives,  and  is  to  be  commended  for  general  use,  except  when 
greater  intensity  is  required.  A  developer  containing  a  less  proportion  of  iron  may  be 
regarded  as  weak ;  (jno  C(jntaining  a  larger  proportion  may  be  regarded  as  strong. 
Alcohol  is  added  to  make  the  developer  flow  evenly,  and  iicrforms  no  other  function. 

yf  weak  developer  will,  as  a  rule,  work  slowly,  and  give  :i  great  contrast ;  and  a  strong 
developer  will  work  rapidly,  and  give  more  harmony  and  softness.  A  weak  developer 
requires  more  acid  than  a  strong  one.  In  all  cases  a  slight  excess  of  acid  is  better  than 
insufficiency,  as  any  deposit  on  the  deepest  part  of  the  shadows  is  fatal  to  brilliancy. 
The  addition  of  formic  acids  aids  in  securing  detail. 

Organic  substances,  such  as  gelatine,  glycocme,  sugar,  honey,  treacle,  S;c.,  added  to 
the  iron  developer,  perform  several  functions  :  they  act  as  restraincrs,  and  prevent  fog, 
and,  therefore,  to  a  great  extent,  take  the  place  of  acetic  acid ;  they  alter  the  character 
of  the  deposit,  making  it  denser  and  more  non-actinic  in  colour ;  they  regulate  the  flow 
of  the  solution,  and  largely  supersede  the  use  of  alcohol.  Used  in  excess,  they  render 
longer  exposure  necessary,  and  tend  to  the  production  of  hardness. 

Sulphate  of  copper  or  of  zinc  in  an  iron  developer  checks  the  tendency  to  peroxida- 
tion of  the  iron  salt,  and  so  preserves  its  energy  ;  but  neither  of  them  acts  as  a  reducing 
agent  itself. 

Devclopmmta.xi'i.  Intensifying  dLQ^nivauf^  on  each  other.    When  the  condition  of 
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the  chemicals  and  the  strength  of  the  light  promote  the  production  of  a  vigorous  image, 
no  intensifying  is  necessary. 

The  condition  of  each  afjent'm  the  operations  in  relation  to  the  others  must  be  studied 
in  order  to  produce  good  results.     Experience  here  is  the  only  guide. 

Intensifying  before  fixation  promotes  harmony,  as  detail  is  developed  as  well  as  in- 
tensity promoted.  It  is  better,  therefore,  when  any  risk  of  hardness  from  under-expo- 
sure or  other  causes  is  present. 

Intensifying  after  fixation  promotes  contrast,  and  is  best  for  a  thin,  flat,  fully-exposed 
negative.  The  organic  iron  solutions,  with  a  few  drops  of  fresh  nitrate  solution  added, 
answers  well  for  intensifj'ing. 

Fog,  or  red  deposit  on  the  shadows  during  inten;  ifying,  either  before  or  after  fixation, 
is  checked  by  the  free  use  of  acid,  glycocine,  or  other  restrainer.  When  the  tendency 
to  red  deposit  on  the  shadows  is  present,  the  application  to  the  well-washed  film,  before 
applying  the  intensifier,  of  a  solution  of  iodine  1  grain,  iodide  of  potassium  2  grains, 
in  water  1  ounce,  wiU  remove  the  danger. 

ul  saturated  solution  of  protosuljjhatc  of  iron,  vihich.  some  prefer  to  keep  ready  for 
dilution,  is  prepai-cd  by  dissolving  6  ounces  of  the  iron  salt,  which  should  be  reduced  to 
powder,  in  10  ounces  of  water. 

If  iron  solutions  are  exposed  to  the  air  they  absorb  oxygen,  and  a  portion  of  a  per- 
sulphate is  formed,  which  is  indicated  by  the  solution  becoming  brown.  In  this  state 
the  action  is  less  energetic,  and  a  less  proportion  of  a  restraining  agent  is  required  to 
prevent  fog.     The  persTilphate  also  lias  a  restraining  action. 

The  simplest  form  of  gclaiino-iron  developer  is  that  reconmiended  by  Mr.  Hughes. 
It  consists  in  adding  from  5  to  10  grains  of  gelatine  to  each  pint  of  ordinary  developer. 
This  checks  fog,  makes  the  image  more  non-actinic  in  colour,  and  promotes  the  even 
flow  of  the  solution. 

Cane  sugar,  grape  sugar,  sugar  of  milk,  and  honey  are  valuable  additions  to  the 
developer  where  increased  intensity  is  required  ;  they  also  aid  in  causing  the  solution  to 
flow  in  an  even  wave  over  the  plate,  not  dashing  oft'  the  free  nitrate,  and  checking  the 
tendency  of  the  solution  to  run  in  greasy  streaks.  From  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm  of 
sugar  to  an  ounce  of  developing  solution  answers  well.  Less  acetic  acid  is  necessary, 
and,  as  a  rule,  no  alcohol.  For  a  great  variety  of  organic  developers,  we  refer  the 
reader  to  our  last  Year-Book. 

INTENSIFYING  SOLUTIONS. 
Almost  all  the  organic  iron  solutions  recommended  for  developing  answer  well 
for  intensifying,  with  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  a  fresh  silver  solution. 

When  an  ordinary  iron  developer  is  used,  it  can  bo  employed  for  intensifying  ; 
also,  if,  instead  of  a  few  drops  of  plain  silver  solution,  citro-silver  solution 
(20  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver,  30  grains  of  citric  acid,  and  1  ounce  of  distilled 
water)  be  added.  This  plan  saves  trouble,  and  the  plate  need  not  be  washed 
before  intensifying.  For  various  modes  of  intensifying  we  refer  the  reader  to 
fowner  Year-Books.  A  new  method  of  intensifying,  we  first  described  in  the 
Photogeapuic  News  during  the  past  year,  will  be  found  on  another  page. 

SILVER  PEINTINQ  PROCESS. 
The  practice  of  silver  printing  has  not  varied  much  during  the  year.  The  use 
of  such  substances  as  nitrate  of  soda  in  the  printing  bath  continues  to  be  largely 
practised,  and  the  addition  of  sugar  to  the  bath,  as  described  by  Mr.  Bovey  in 
our  last,  had  been  adopted  by  many.  In  preparing  paper,  albumen  solutions 
containing  from  5  to  8  grains  of  chloride  of  aniinoniura  per  ounce  are  generally 
preferred  for  the  paper,  and  a  nitrate  bath  containing  from  30  to  40  grains  per 
ounce  for  exciting  the  paper.  The  use  of  about  3  or  4  ounces  of  methylated 
alcohol  in  place  of  as  many  ounces  of  water  in  each  pint  of  silver  solution  is 
found  valuable.  The  addition  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  has  been  found  to  assist 
in  perfect  fixing,  and  in  the  removal  of  silver  from  the  whites  of  albuminized 
prints. 
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To  prevent  the  blistering  of  highly  albuminized  paper,  a  correspondent  of  the 
Photographic  News,  "  Vesicula,"  points  out  that  perfect  coagulation  is  the  true 
remedy.  It  has  been  pointed  out  in  the  same  pages  that  if  the  sensitive  paper, 
or  the  pads  at  the  back  of  the  paper,  in  the  printing  paper  be  too  dry,  weak,  flat 
prints  must  be  the  result. 

A  simple  method  of  securing  good  jjlain  paper  prints  is  to  use  the  back  of 
albuminized  paper,  the  amount  of  albumen  and  salt  permeating  the  paper  and 
passing  through  being  sufficient  to  combine  with  the  silver  and  produce  a  good 
print. 

We  subjoin  a  reaiimi  of  principles,  the  application  of  which  is  conducive  to 
success : — 

For  a  dense,  slowly-printin;;-  nej^itivo,  but  p  >sso.5sing:  propci-  gradations,  a  highly- 
salted  paper  and  strong  printing  bath  will  give  the  best  results. 

For  a  hard  negative,  a  highly-salted  paper,  weak  printing  bath,  and  direct  sun  print- 
ing will  give  the  best  results. 

For  a  weak,  thin  negative,  with  feeble  contrasts,  a  weakly-salted  paper,  a  moderately- 
strong  nitrate  bath,  and  printing  in  the  shade,  will  give  the  best  results. 

For  a  good  iron  negative,  a  moderately  weak  salting  solution,  with  a  silver  bath  about 
five  times  as  strong  as  the  salting  soluti(jn,  and  diifiised  light  printing,  will  give  the 
best  results  ;  but  the  printing  will  bo  slow.  The  use  of  a  stronger  bath  and  sun  print- 
ing will  be  much  more  rapid,  but  the  prints  will  be  scarcely  so  delicate. 

Whfii-o  a  tendency  to  mealiness  exists,  fuming  with  ammonia  will  often  be  found  a 
remedy.  The  same  oparation  will  generally  aid  in  giving  sensitiveness,  \'igour,  and 
depth  of  tone. 

Judgment,  skill,  and  observation  to  meet  the  requirements  of  different  samples  of 
paper  and  different  kinds  of  negative,  must  also  be  used.  A  blind  adherence  to  rules, 
without  i-eference  to  varying  circumstances,  cannot  produce  uniforndy  successful  results 
in  printing. 

Mr.  Bovei/s  Formula. — "We  subjoin  Mr.  Bovey's  formula  for  working ;  for  his  general 
hints  on  the  subject  of  printing  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  Photographic  News. 
The  nitrate  bath  is  used  at  36  grains  to  the  oimce,  and  to  this  are  added  18  grains  of 
nitrate  of  soda  and  1  dr.ichm  of  lump  sugar  to  each  quart  of  solution.  The  print  is 
very  slightly  washed  after  printing,  and  toned  in  a  bath  made  as  follows  : — 

Use  the  orange-coloured  sample  of  gold,  which  is  a  double  salt,  consisting  of  chloride 
of  gold  and  sodium  ;  and  keep  it  in  concentrated  solution. 

Chloride  of  gold  1  grain 

Water     1  drachm. 

1st.  Measure  out  2  gallons  of  water  (rain  or  river  water  if  at  hand ;  well  water  should 
be  previously  boiled). 

2nd.  Measure  into  a  jug  (porcelain)  12  grains  of  gold,  add  about  1  grain  of  fine  table 
salt,  and  pour  over  the  whole  IJ  pints  of  boiling  water  ;  allow  this  to  stand  awhile, 
until  lukewarm ;  then  add  to  the  2  gallons  of  water  previ(jusly  measured  out.  The 
bath  is  now  ready  for  use,  but  it  improves  with  age.  It  must,  after  each  day's  work, 
bo  returned  to  a  jar,  and  strengthened  always  before  use  by  adding  gold  and  a  minute 
trace  of  salt  treated  with  boiling  water  as  at  first.  The  quantity  of  gold  required  is, 
however,  widely  different. 

To  keep  at  working  strength,  measure  out  4  grains  of  gold,  add  a  minute  trace  of 
fine  salt,  pour  over  it  about  a  pint  of  boiling  water;  allow  it  to  stand  a  bit,  add  the 
gold  mixture  thus  prepai-od  t(j  the  toning  bath,  and  if  you  have  a  batch  of  ten,  twenty, 
or  thirty  sheets,  place  the  prints  ipiickly,  one  by  one  and  face  downwards,  into  the  solu- 
tion.    Tone  all  at  one  time.     The  toning  will  be  regular,  and  the  tones  satisfactoiy. 

The  quantities  above  stated  will,  perhaps,  prove  too  great  for  amateurs  and  photo- 
graphers with  a  small  business  ;  they  may  commence  with  1  gallon,  but,  in  strengthen- 
ing afterwards,  the  proportionate  amount  of  reduction  in  the  amount  of  gold  used  rau.st 
not  be  made.  For  2  grains  of  gold  i  gallon  only  of  the  stock  sulutiou  must  becmploycd. 
For  details  of  the  various  toning  loniiul.i'  in  u^o  we  r.'fer  the  re.ider  tofonucr  YEAR- 
BOOKS.    Some  excellent  hints  on  pi  iutiug,  by  Mr.  Hart,  will  be  found  on  another  page. 
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FIXING  SILVER  PRINTS. 

An  attempt  was  made  during  the  year  to  introduce  hyposulphite  of  ammonia  in 
crystals,  but,  owing  to  some  practical  diificulties  in  the  crystallization,  did  not 
succeed.  The  salt  is,  however,  manufactured  by  Losh's  patent,  and  is  sold  in 
concentrated  solution,  and  proves  valuable  for  iixing  purposes.  Sulphocyanide 
of  ammonium  is  pretty  generally  abandoned  for  fixing  purposes,  but  is  found 
useful  in  the  toning  bath.  Hyposulphite  of  soda  is  si  ill  chiefly  used  for  fixing, 
and  the  importance  ofusing  it  fresh,  strong,  and  neutral  is  more  carefully  observed. 
The  use  of  ammonia,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Spiller,  has  been  adopted  by  many. 

The  fixing  solution  should  consist  of  4  ounces  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  and  1 
ounce  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  a  pint  of  water,  and  should  always  be  used 
fresh.  The  number  of  prints  of  a  given  size  which  may  be  safel}'  fixed  in  a  definite 
quantity  of  hypo  solution  cannot  be  absolutely  stated.  Theoretically,  about  three 
parts  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  will  be  required  to  dissolve  one  of  chloride  of  silver. 
One  whole  sheet  of  sensitive  paper  has  been  calculated  to  contain  about  from  25  to 
30  grains  of  chloride  of  silver.  On  this  theory  about  half  a  dozen  sheets  of  paper 
might  be  fixed  by  one  ounce  of  hyposulphite  of  soda.  In  practice,  however,  so 
many  other  circumstances  interfere,  that  perhaps  not  more  than  one-fourth  of 
that  number  ought  to  be  fixed  in  the  quantity.  In  very  cold  weather  it  is  well 
to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  solution  to  about  G0°  Fah.  Great  care  should  be 
used  to  remove  small  air-bubbles,  which  issue  in  minute  yellow  spots  of  imperfect 
fixation,  often  attributed  to  defects  in  the  paper.  Perfect  washing  is,  of  course, 
imperatively  necessary.     No  new  method  of  eifecting  this  has  been  introduced. 

Metfiods  of  protecting  prints  by  collodion  varnish,  &c.,  have  received  some  atten- 
tion, but  the  final  treatment  by  encaustic  paste  is  the  only  plan  which  has 
received  general  adoption. 

PRINTING  WITH  COLLODIO-CHLORIDE  OF  SILVER  ON  PAPER 
AND  OPAL  GLASS. 

Heke  Obernetter,  and  others,  on  the  Continent,  have  made  extensive  applica- 
tion of  our  collodio-chloride  process,  preparing,  by  its  means,  for  sale,  a  very 
excellent  sensitive  paper,  ready  for  use.  For  details  of  the  formula)  used  in  these 
preparations  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  last  volume  of  the  PHOTOGRAPnic 
News.  We  here  subjoin  brief  and  simple  formula,  which  wo  have  found  suc- 
cessful.   Fuller  details  will  be  found  in  former  Year-Books. 

Mix  three  stock  solutions — 

No.  1. — Nitrate  of  silver      1  drachni 

Distilled  water         1     ,, 

No.  2. — Chloride  of  sti'ontium         64  grains 

Alcohol  2  ounces 

No.  3. — Citric  acid      64  grains 

Alcohol  2  ounces 

Now  to  every  2  ounces  of  plain  collodion  add  30  drops  of  No.  1  solution,  previously 
mixed  with  1  drachm  of  alcohol ;  then  1  drachm  of  No.  2  solution  gradually,  shaking 
well  at  the  saiiie  time ;  lastly,  ^  drachm  of  No.  3  solution.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hotu-  it 
will  be  fit  to  use. 

Paper. — A  sizing  of  arrowroot  or  gum  ti'agacanth  should  be  applied  to  the  paper  to 
render  it  non-absorbent. 

In  applying  the  collodio-chloride,  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  is  turned  up  all  round, 
leaving  a  comer  from  which  to  pour  ;  the  paper  is  attached  by  pins  to  a  flat  board,  and 
coated  as  a  glass  plate  would  be.  It  should  dry  very  thoroughly  before  being  placed  in 
contact  with  the  negative. 

Toning  (Did  Fisirig. — The  acetate  bath  and  the  lime  bath  both  answer ;  but  with 
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some  samples  a  bath  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  and  gold  answers  best,  and  gives  the  best 
tones.  The  fixing  bath  need  not  be  more  than  half  the  usual  strength.  If  the  opera- 
tion of  fixing  and  washing  be  properly  performed,  there  is  no  silver  left  in  the  whites, 
as  there  is  in  the  most  perfectly  fixed  albuminized  print.  All  kinds  of  tones  can  be 
produced  ;  the  paper  is  sensitive,  and  the  image  more  delicate  than  that  on  albuminized 
paper. 

Opal  Glass. — Flatbed  patent  plate  answers  best.  It  should  not,  under  any  circum- 
stances, receive  a  preliminary  coating  of  albumen,  which  is  a  source  of  fading. 

Preparing  the  Plate. — The  plate  should  be  qiiite  clean.  We  have  fcjund  that  run- 
ning an  edging  of  dilute  albumen  all  round,  and  allowing  it  to  dry  before  coating  the 
plate,  prevents  the  loss  of  the  film  in  toning,  fixing,  k.c.  After  the  film  of  coUodio- 
chloride  h;i.s  set,  we  finish  drying  before  a  bright  fire,  taking  care  that  the  thick  edge 
where  the  plate  was  drained  is  quite  dry,  or  the  negative  will  be  injured.  The  plate  is 
left  a  few  minutes  to  cool,  and  is  then  placed  in  the  printing-frame. 

Printing. — It  is  better  to  use  one  of  the  many  printing-frames  made  for  the  purpose, 
which  permit  the  progress  of  printing  to  be  examined  without  risk  of  movement.  The 
printing  should  be  a  little  deeper  than  is  required  f(jr  albuminized  paper. 

Toning,  Fixing,  and  Washing. — If  the  edging  of  dilute  albumen  have  not  been  used, 
an  edging  of  a  solution  of  wax  should  now  be  run  round  the  film,  and  this  will  prevent 
it  slipping  or  becoming  loose.  An  old  and  dilute  acetate  bath  answers  best ;  but  any 
toning  bath  may  be  used  provided  it  is  not  too  active,  as  in  some  cases  the  image  tones 
in  a  few  seconds  to  a  slate  colour,  and  is  spoiled.  It  is  generally  important  that  the 
bath  should  be  weak  and  old.  A  bath  of  hypo  and  gold  also  answers  well.  Fix  in  a 
solution  of  hj-po  three  ounces  to  a  pint  of  water.  Five  minutes'  immersion  is  generally 
sufiicient.  Wash  for  five  minutes  under  a  tap.  The  prints  should  not  be  toned  deeper 
than  a  warm  brown  or  purple,  as  they  lose  no  depth  in  the  hypo,  and  are  blacker  after 
drying. 

Dr.  Liesegang  recommends  chloride  of  lithium  instead  of  chloride  of  strontium,  and 
we  have  found  the  results  good ;  but  not  better  than  with  our  own  formula.  The 
lithium  salt  is  more  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether  than  the  strontium  salt ;  and  little 
more  than  half  of  the  former  is  required,  since  forty-one  parts  of  chloride  of  lithium 
contain  as  much  chlorine  as  seventy-nine  parts  of  chloride  of  strontium. 

COLLODIO-CHLORIDE  FOR  PRINTING  ON  IVORY. 

No  modification  of  the  formula  is  required  :  a  sample  of  coUodio-chloride  which  work 
weU  on  paper  or  opal  glass  will  give  admirable  pictures  on  ivoiy.  One  condition  only 
is  of  importance :  to  secure  the  best  results  the  collodion  should  not  be  made  of  a  sample 
of  pyroxyhne  giving  a  very  homy,  repellent  film.  The  sample  we  have  used  is  such 
as  we  should  choose  for  a  negative  collodion,  neither  very  powdeiy  nor  verj-  homy.  It 
adheres  perfectly  to  ivory,  giving  a  hard  surface,  less  easily  scratched  or  abraded  than 
the  same  film  on  glass ;  and  the  appearance  of  the  image  does  not  differ  perceptibly  from 
one  on  the  surface  of  the  ivory  itself  without  collodion  intervening. 

The  prepared  ivory  is  coated  with  collodio-chloride,  and,  when  dry,  is  printed,  toned, 
and  fixed  in  the  same  manner  as  a  picture  on  opal  glass.  The  film  adheres  •with  sufii- 
cient tenacity  to  render  any  edging  of  varnish  iinnecessarj'.  A  more  perfect  washing 
to  remove  the  hyposuljihite  is  necessary  than  -with  opal  glass,  because  of  the  more 
absorbent  character  of  the  ivorj-. 

OTHER  PRINTING  PROCESSES. 
Caebon  printing  processes  have  received  attention  during  the  year,  and  various 
suggestions  on  the  subject  have  appeared  in  the  PiioxoGKAi-Hic  News.  An 
excellent  single  transfer  process,  by  Mr.  Blair,  the  results  of  which  brought  under 
our  attention  have  been  very  excellent,  appears  in  another  page.  The  printing 
process  by  means  of  lac.  and  phosphate  or  borate  of  silver,  devised  by  Mr. 
Arthur  Taylor,  of  Marseilles,  has  been  applied  to  secure  very  artistic  results,  by 
M.  A.  de  Constant,  who  prints  on  drawing-paper  of  various  tints.  The  results 
are  exceedingly  beautiful :  details  by  M.  de  Constant  will  be  found  on  another 
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DRY  PROCESSES. 
The  progress  in  dry-plate  photography  has  not  been  great  during  the  year,  and 
no  especial  novelty  has  been  brought  forward.  Mr.  Gordon's  gum  process  has 
realized  all  anticipations,  both  in  keeping  properties  and  sensitiveness,  but  it 
requires  care  and  nicety  in  manipulation.  Mr.  Gordon's  modification  in  the 
development  will  be  found  described  on  another  page.  Mr.  England  abandoned 
the  use  of  his  dry  j^rocess  during  the  last  summer's  campaign,  not  from  imper- 
fection in  the  process,  but  from  the  diificulty  in  getting  water  pure  enough 
to  work  it  satisfactorily.  The  morphine  process,  still  amongst  the  simplest, 
has  been  found  to  be  uncertain  in  keeping  properties.  Collodio-bromide 
processes  have  received  much  attention ;  but  whilst  some  methods  of  treatment 
are  said  to  produce  more  sensitive  results,  nothing  has  exceeded  in  excellence  the 
plates  of  the  Liverpool  Dry  Plate  Company.  M.  de  Constant  has  favoured  us  with 
some  admirable  examples  of  the  coflFee  process,  of  which  he  speaks  very  highly, 
especially  as  regards  its  keeping  properties.  As  no  new  process  has  been  sug- 
gested during  the  year,  we  refer  the  reader  to  former  Tear-Books  for  details  of 
formnlre  and  manipulations,  merely  subjoining  here  one  or  two  modifications 
which  have  been  proposed. 

MOIST  MORPHINE  PROCESS. 

As  a  simple  preservative  process  for  keeping  plates  a  few  hom-s  after  exciting,  the  moist 
morphine  process  has  been  found  valuable.  The  plate  is  coated  with  a  good  bromo- 
iodized  colli  idion,  excited,  and  washed  as  in  dry-plate  work  generally.  It  is  then 
plunged  into  a  bath  of,  or  coated  with,  a  1 -grain  solution  of  acetate  of  morphine.  If 
the  weather  be  hot,  one  drachm  of  Price's  glycerine  may  be  added  to  each  ounce  of  the 
solution.  The  plate  is  th"n  drained  and  placed  in  the  slide,  the  corners  resting  on 
clean  blotting-paper.  It  will  keep  for  many  hours.  It  is  developed  with  a  gelatino- 
iron  developer  to  which  a  few  drops  of  silver  have  been  added.  The  exposure  should 
be  two  or  three  times  as  long  as  for  the  ordinary  wet  plate. 

COLLODIO-BROMIDE  PROCESSES. 
Ix  all  dry  processes  the  use  of  a  much  larger  proportion  of  bromide  than  is  needed  in 
the  wet  process  seems  now  to  be  recognized  as  necessary,  and  in  some  the  use  of 
bromide  only  has  been  found  beneficial.  A  highly  bromized  collodion,  excited  in  a 
strong  bath,  treated  with  tannin,  and  developed  with  an  alkaline  developer,  is  said, 
under  some  circumstances,  to  be  very  rapid.  M.  Constant  has  shown  us  fine  results 
taken  very  rapidly.  The  accounts  of  the  process  are,  however,  contradictory,  and  it 
seems  uncertain.  The  collodio-bromide  process  proper,  as  introduced  by  Messrs.  Sayce  and 
Bolton,  has  made  some  progress.  A  new  preservative,  consisting  of  a  syrup  of  sugar 
and  quassia,  has  been  proposed  and  tried,  but  without  any  definite  advantage  that 
we  can  ascertain.  Rosin  of  aloes,  and  resin  of  tolu,  has  been  added  to  the  collodio- 
bromide,  by  M.  Constant,  with  advantage.  Mr.  Carey  Lea  has  made  various  modifi- 
cations during  the  year,  of  the  most  recent  statement  of  which  we  subjoin  a 
condensation. 

Take  8  ounces  of  the  plain  bromized  collodion  as  below,  and  sensitize  it  with 
2I5  grains  uf  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  ounce,  viz.,  172  grains.  Let  it  stand,  with 
occasional  shaking,  for  ten  or  twelve  hours.  Next  add  some  of  the  same  plain 
collodion  (say  4  ounces),  and  let  it  stand,  \vith  occasional  shaking,  for  two  or  three 
days ;  then,  aboiit  ten  or  twelve  hours  before  coating  the  plates,  add  the  nitrate  of 
silver  corresponding  to  the  last  addition  of  plain  collodion  (if,  as  above,  it  were 
4  ounces,  add  86  grains) ;  shake  several  times  at  intervals  of  an  hour  or  two ;  let 
it  stand  six  or  eight  hours,  and  either  decant  or  filter. 

After  use,  add  about  the  quantity  of  plain  collodion  that  will  replace  what  has 
been  consumed.  Have  thick  brown  paper  pasted  over  the  bottle,  and  on  this  mark 
the  quantity  added.  Shake,  and  sot  aside.  Ten  or  twelve  hours  bcfoi'e  the  next 
occasion  for  using,  add  nitrate  of  silver  according  to  the  quantity  of  plain  collodion 
last  put  in  and  noted. 
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A  curiou<!  cliansre  takes  place  in  the  collodion  after  sensitizing.  After  some  time  it 
gives  a  bluish  film,  transparent  enough  to  allow  exterior  objects  to  bo  plainly  distin- 
guished through  it.  Then  it  changes  and  gives  a  film  so  opaque  that  I  have  often 
been  unable  to  distinguish  the  bars  of  the  yellow  window  through  it.  This  is  the 
sensitive  condition,  it  is  acquired  without  difficulty  when  there  has  been  a  residue 
of  a  previous  lot,  but  this  opaque  condition  requires  several  days,  sometimes,  to 
appear  with  entirely  fresh  material,  oven  when  the  coUodion  is  six  months  old. 
The  collodion  is  made  as  follows : — 

Alcohol 15  ounces 

Ether     20    „ 

Bromide  of  cadmium 375  grains 

Bromide  of  ammonia 60    ,, 

Pyroxyline        210    „ 

Let  it  stand  two  weeks. 

The  cotton  must  be  very  intense.     Sensitize  with  very  finely-pulverized  nitrate  of 
silver,  21^  grains  to  the  ounce.     Fused  nitrate  answers  best. 
The  bath  is  prepared  as  follows  : — 

Lead  Solution. — Dissolve  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  acetate  of  lead  in  2  pounds  of 
acetic  acid  No.  8.     Filter. 

Gallic  Solution. — Dissolve  1  ounce  of  gallic  acid  in  4^  ounces  of  alcohol.  (Pour 
4 J  ounces  of  alcohol  into  an  ounce  bottle  of  gallic  acid,  and  let  stand  twenty-four  hours.) 
FUter.     For  4-4  plates,  or  smaller,  take — 

Water 6  ounces 

Lead  solution 1  ounce 

Gallic  solution J    >» 

Mix  well.     Filtering  is  unnecessary. 

Into  this  bath  of  lead  and  gallic  acid,  plates  coated  with  the  sensitized  collodion  are 
plunged  as  soon  as  they  have  set,  precisely  as  if  they  were  being  placed  in  a  negative 
bath.  After  remaining  a  short  time  without  any  washing,  before  or  after,  they  are 
simply  dried.    Nothing  can  be  briefer  or  simpler. 

It  is  useful  to  edge  all  dry  plates  with  india-rubber  dissolved  in  benzine,  5  or  6  grains 
to  the  ounce.  A  camel' s  hair  brush  is  held  to  a  glass  rod,  wliich  extends  one  half  inch 
below  the  point  of  the  brush.  This  is  run  round  the  corner  of  the  plate  so  as  to  leave 
a  rim  about  3-16  inch  wide.  In  five  minutes  the  plates  may  be  coated.  The  prepared 
plates  wiU.  keep  six  months,  and  are  very  sensitive. 

Alkaline  development  is  used,  similar  to  that  used  with  Liverpool  dry  plates  described 
in  oiir  last  Yeak-Book. 


NEW  METHOD  OF  INTENSIFYING— YELLOW  NEGATIVES. 
Mr.  Wh.uiton  Simpson-  has  introduced  a  new  method  of  intensifying  negatives,  of 
extreme  simplicity  and  efficiency,  preserving  delicacy  whilst  adding  materially  to  the 
printing  value  of  the  image. 

It  Consists  in  treating  the  fixed  and  washed  negative  with  a  solution  of  pcrmanganato 
of  potash,  by  which  its  colour  is  changed  from  the  dusky  grey,  common  to  an  iron 
developed  negative,  to  a  tint  of  a  brownish  yellow  or  olive  by  reflected  light,  and  orange 
by  transmitted  light.  Great  increase  in  the  adiactinic  character  of  the  deposit  is  pro- 
duced, so  that,  with  a  comparatively  thin  and  delicate  negative,  great  vigour  is  obtained 
in  the  prints. 

The  permanganate  of  potash,  on  coming  into  contact  with  the  silver  image,  is  decom- 
posed and  parts  with  oxygen,  which  combines  with  the  silver ;  at  the  same  time 
binoxide  of  manganese  is  precipitated  upon  the  image. 

The  best  mode  of  proceeding  is  to  place  the  fixed  and  washed  negative  in  a  di.sh  con- 
taining a  dilute  solution  of  the  permanganate,  say  ten  grains  or  less  to  an  ounce  of 
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water.  The  change  is  complete  when  the  tint  becomes  as  apparent  at  the  back  of  the 
glass  as  at  the  front.  The  permanency  of  such  negatives  is  necessarily  a  question  of 
time ;  but,  reasoning  from  analogy,  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  it,  as  binoxide  of 
manganese  is  one  of  the  most  stable  bodies  with  which  we  are  familiar. 

A  transparency  treated  in  this  way,  and  then  burnt  in  a  muffle,  would  probably  give  a 
fine  enamel  picture,  as  oxide  of  manganese  gives  a  fine  vitreous  black. 

STRENGTHENING  NEGATIVES  BY  HEAT. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  of  the  Pfitladclpkia  Thotographer  says  : — "  As  the  tendency  of  all 
intensifiers  is  to  flatten  and  destroy  the  beauty  of  the  photograph,  it  is  desirable  to 
omit  them  as  much  as  possible.  I  often  avoid  their  use  by  the  following  'dodge.'  If, 
after  the  negative  is  developed,  fixed,  and  washed,  it  need  a  little  reinforcing,  I  dry  it 
rapidly  by  the  stove  or  otherwise,  which  usually  brings  it  right  for  printing.  Any  one 
who  will  try  the  experiment  will  be  surprised  at  the  difference  between  a  negative  thus 
dried  and  one  that  is  allowed  to  dry  spontaneously.  Negatives,  after  washing,  should 
be  flowed  while  wet  with  a  solution  of  gum-arabic  in  water.  This  prevents  the  hard 
varnish  from  changing  them." 

A  GOOD  MIXTURE  FOR  RETOUCHING  NEGATIVES. 
Take  the  following  : — 
No.  1. — Pyrogallic  acid  20  grains 

Water 30  ounces 

No.  2. — Nitrate  of  silver        240  grains 

Water  ...         20  ounces 

Add  No.  1  to  No.  2.     Let  it  rest  for  two  hours.     CoUect  the  reduced  silver  on  a 
filter ;  wash  and  dry.     When  dry,  take  very  thick  negative  varnish,  and  make  a  paste 
with  it  and  the  dried  reduced  silver.     Again  dry. 
To  use  the  above,  take  of — 

Alcohol     ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...       \  ounce 

Oil  of  lavender \    ,, 

and  mix  them  together.  Dip  the  brush  in  the  mixed  oil  of  lavender  and  alcohol,  and 
moisten  the  dried  pigment.  When  the  touches  ara  put  on  with  artistic  judgment,  the 
print  from  the  negative  will  look  like  a  retouched  photograph  that  lias  been  finely 
stippled  with  india-ink.  Be  careful  not  to  dissolve  the  varnish  with  this  mixture, 
which  has  a  solvent  action. 

DETECTING  HYPOSULPHITES. 

The  follonnng  method  of  detecting  hyposulphite  of  soda  is  so  delicate  that  if  the  latter 
is  contained  in  a  solution  in  the  proportion  of  1  part  in  500,000,  its  presence  is  at  once 
discovered.  A  few  small  pieces  of  aluminium  wire  (which  is  preferable  to  zinc,  as 
being  more  likely  to  be  purer)  are  added  to  the  solution  to  be  tested,  together  with  a 
little  dilute  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  mixture  is  then  warmed  slightly  ; 
if  hyposulphite  is  present,  lead-paper  becomes  blackened  after  an  interval  of  at  mo.st 
five  or  ten  minutes.  As  the  aluminium  dissolves  but  slowly,  the  wire  may  be  after- 
wards washed  and  put  aside  for  further  experiments. 

UNEVEN  DRYING  OF  SENSITIZED  ALBUMINIZED  PAPER. 

The  following  is  given  by  a  correspondent  of  the  PHOTOGR.iPHic  News  as  an 
excellent  method  of  preventing  the  silver  solution  draining  and  drying  unevenly  on 
albuminized  paper : — 

"Beat  up  the  white  of  an  c^^^  well  in  4  ounces  of  distilled  water;   add  to  thi 
4  ounces  of  the  ordinary  silver  printing  solution;  allow  this  to  settle,  and,  rejecting th 
sediment,  add  a  portion  of  the  solution  to  the  paper  sensitizing  bath.     If  the  blisteis 
still  continue  to  appear,  add  more  of  the  solution  till  the  evil  is  eradicated. 

"  The  strength  of  my  sensitizing  bath  is  now  only  50  grains  to   the  ounce,  and 
I  secure  as  rich  and  vigorous  prints  as  if  I  were  using  a  90-grain  solution. 
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"  My  toning  bath  is  the  old  acetate  of  soda  one  : — 

Acetate  of  soda 30  grains 

Chloride  of  g-old  ...       1  g^ain 

Distilled  water 8  ounces 

Mix  the  soda  and  gold  in  an  ounce  of  the  water,  and  let  stand  for  half-an-hour ;  add 
the  rest  of  the  water,  and  tone." 

TO  PREVENT  BLISTERS  IN  ALBUMINIZED  PAPER. 
A  CORRESPOXUENT  of  the  PHOTOGRAPHIC  News,  signing  "Vcsicula,"  says:  "Certain 
conditions  are  required  to  produce  blisters;  \-iz.,  a  thick,  drj-,  homy  film  of  albumen, 
and  cither  a  weak  solution  of  silver,  or  a  .short  time  of  floating  ;  just  as  you  avoid  these, 
you  avoid  blisters.  The  remedy  is,  thoroughly  coagulate  the  alburacu  on  the  paper ; 
then  try  your  best,  and  you  cannot  produce  blistered  prints.  The  same  is  true  of 
albumen  films  in  dry  plates." 

ACETATE  OF  LEAD  IN  THE  PRINTING  BATH. 
At   a  meeting  of  the   Philadelphia   Photographic   Society,   iMr.    Newton    exhibited 
some  prints  which  excited  much  admiration.     The  process  by  which  they  were  produced 
was  as  follows : — 

He  floated  the  paper  for  half  a  minute  on — 

Nitrate  of  silver  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     25  g^ins 

Magnesium        25     ,, 

Potassium  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     25     ,, 

Acetate  of  lead ...       5     ,, 

Water     ...       1  ounce 

Toned  in  a  bath  made  as  follows  : — 

Carbonate  of  lime        1  grain 

„  magnesium       1     ,, 

„  baryta 1     „ 

"Water     ...       I  ounce 

To  which  gold  was  added  in  quantity  sufficient  to  produce  the  desired  effect. 

TONING  AND  FIXING  IN  ONE  BATH. 
Dr.  Liesegang,  referring  to  Dr.  Towlcr's  suggestion  to  give  the  mixed  toning  and 
fixing  bath  another  trial,  says  that  the  following  formula  j-ields  fine  rich,  warm,  black, 
tones,  with  somewhat  rosy  half -tints.     The  formula  stands  thus  : — 

Water     ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...       2  ounces 

Sulphocyanide  of  ammonium  50  grains 

Hyposulphite  of  soda 240     ,, 

Acetate  of  soda  ...     15     ,, 

Chloride  of  gold  1  grain 

Dissolve  the  gold  in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and  add  it  to  the  other  solution. 

The  bath  may  be  used  immediately  after  preparing.  The  prints  are  not  washed 
before  putting  them  into  the  bath.  They  become  yellow  at  first,  but  afterwards  recover 
their  force.  The  toning  and  fixing  take  about  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  but  can  be  con- 
tinued for  some  hours. 

The  acetate  may  bo  substituted  by  the  benzoate,  the  phosphate,  borate,  citrate,  or  any 
other  such  salt,  for  the  purpose  of  modifying  the  tint  desired. 

The  permanency  of  many  hundi-eds  of  prints  so  toned  will  be  reported  on  in  due 
time. 

SUBSTITUTE  FOR  GROUND  GLASS. 
Mr.  Woodbury  proposes  to  use  gelatine  rendered  semi-opaquo  by  the  addition  of  a 
white  pigment.  White  pigmented  gelatine  gives  an  effect  .scarcely  distinguishable  in 
kind  from  opal  glass,  but  as  it  can  bo  used  in  a  much  thinner  and  more  transparent 
layer,  the  softened  delicate  ett'ect  can  be  obtained  without  dullness ;  in  fact,  the  degree 
of  opacity  is  quite  under  the  control  of  the  photographer  himself.  Either  for  trans- 
parencies or  for  focussing-screens  it  answers  well. 
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For  preparing  sheets  of  opalized  gelatine  the  formula  stands  as  follows : — 

French  clear  gelatine  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...       5  ounces 

Water     20    „ 

Glycerine  J    „ 

Oxide  of  zinc     1    „ 

After  soaking  the  gelatine  in  the  water  for  a  few  hours  it  is  dissolved  by  gentle  heat, 
and  then  filtered  through  flannel.  The  zinc  white  is  placed  in  a  mortar  with  the 
glycerine  and  one  ounce  of  the  water,  and  made  into  a  soft  paste.  It  is  then  stirred 
into  the  warm  gelatine,  and  allowed  to  stand  for  a  couple  of  hours,  keeping  the  solution 
warm  to  allow  the  coarser  particles  to  settle  to  the  bottom  ;  the  upper  portion  is  then 
carefully  decanted  to  get  rid  of  the  sediment,  or,  if  it  be  allowed  to  cool  and  become  a 
jelly,  a  slice  can  be  cut  off  the  bottom,  removing  all  the  coarse  particles.  Where  the 
photographer  desires  to  make  the  sheets  for  use,  it  will  be  wise  to  use  up  his  solution  at 
once,  as  it  will  not  keep  well,  especially  in  hot  weather. 

CARBOLIC  ACID  IN  THE  SILVER  BATH. 

The  use  of  carbolic  acid  in  the  silver  bath  was  suggested  some  time  ago  by  Dr.  Kaiser. 

Mr.  Voyle  states,  in  an  American  journal,  that  by  adding  a  trace  to  his  negative  bath 
he  gains  the  following  advantages  : — 

"Increased  sensitiveness. 

"  Less  liability  to  change  or  go  out  of  order,  allowing  the  bath  to  be  kept  nearer 
neutral. 

"  A  developer  can  be  used  with  less  acid  :  often  with  none. 

"I  have  repeatedly  developed  pictures  with  no  acid  in  the  developer  (simple  iron  and 
■water).     They  come  up  just  as  with  the  acid  developer." 

GRADATED  BACKGROUNDS  FOR  HEADS,  ETC. 

BY   R.    GILLO. 

The  effect  of  gradation  on  a  background  in  producing  relief  in  a  portrait  often  seems  to 
be  overlooked  by  photographers.  No  one,  on  looking  over  a  collection  of  photographs, 
vignette  heads,  medallions,  ifcc,  can  fail  to  notice  the  even  and  unbroken  tint  of  the 
backgrounds  generally. 

The  following  plan  will,  in  great  measure,  supply  what  is  wanted,  without  extra 
time  or  trouble: — A  square  background  (about  four  feet  is  a  convenient  size) ,  on  a 
frame  with  a  cross-piece  at  the  back,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  hole  to  allow  the 
horizontal  rod  of  rest  to  pass.  It  will  be  seen  that  when  the  rest  is  placed  against  the 
head  of  the  sitter  the  face  appears  in  the  centre  of  the  sq  tare.  There  will  be  found  no 
difliculty  in  painting  this  small  background  with  a  g;  ad  ition  from  dark  on  one  edge  to 
light  at  the  other.     Lampblack  and  whiting,  with  a  little  size,  answers  capitally. 

This  can  be  turned  round  any  way :  light  at  the  top,  shading  into  dark  below,  or 
vice  versa  ;  or  a  diagonal  gradation  to  suit  circumstances  or  taste.  It  is  astonishing  the 
different  effects  produced  by  turning  this  background  round.  Sometimes  the  effect  may 
be  improved  by  shielding  part  of  the  light  from  the  background  with  a  blind  or  curtain. 
From  the  fact  of  this  background  being  so  close  to  the  head  of  the  sitter,  a  bold  cast 
shadow  can  be  obtained  from  the  head  or  shoulders,  which  is  very  effective. — Photo- 
graphic News. 

HERR  GRUNE'S  MODE  OF  ENAMELLING. 
Herr  Grvxe  produces  a  collodion  transparency,  and  then  transforms  the  silver  image 
into  other  metals,  by  using  chlorides  of  gold,  platinum,  iridium,  copper,  mercury',  &c., 
or  with  other  metallic  solutions  which  precipitate  their  oxides.  These  images  vitrify 
when  submitted  to  the  action  of  heat.  Full  details  are  given  in  the  last  volume  of  the 
Photographic  News. 

DOUBLE  SALT  FOR  PRINTING  WITHOUT  CHLORIDE  OF  SILVER. 
We  have  during  the  year  been  experimenting  with  an  exceedingly  economical  bath  for 
plain  paper.     The  salt  employed  is  a  double-nitrate  of  uranium  and  silver.     A  solution 
containing  from  5  to  10  grains  per  ounce  forms  the  printing  bath.     Plain  paper,  with- 
out any  pre^^ous  salting,  is  immersed  in  or  floated  on  the  solution  for  a  few  minutes. 
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The  .Vjning:  bath  of  sulphocyanidc  of  gold  answers  admirably,  the  pruits  toning 
readily  and  satisfactorily,  assuming  any  desired  tint,  from  a  purple  brown  to  a  deep 
black.  As  no  insoluble  salt  of  silver  is  present,  theoretically,  washing  well  with  pure 
water  ought,  to  remove  any  traces  of  the  unreduced  silver  salt ;  but,  for  safety,  a  bath 
of  sulphocyanide  or  hyposulpliitc  is  desirable. 

SILVER  SOAP  AS  A  SENSITIVE  AGENT. 
SiLVEK  soaps,  or  oleates,  stearates,  and  margaratcs  of  silver  have  been  found  useful  in 
dry  collodion  processes  and  in  collodio-chloride  of  silver.  The  most  avaQable  is  the 
oleate  of  silver.  It  is  a  yellowish  white  substance,  somewhat  resembling  wax  in 
texture  ;  it  is  not  soluble  in  water,  but  readily  soluble  in  ether  and  alcohol,  and  there- 
fore in  collodion.  It  is  formed  by  mixing  six  parts  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  concentrated 
solution  with  seven  parts  of  Castile  soap  in  strong  solution.  The  oleic  acid  and  mar- 
garic  acid,  which  are  united  with  a  soda  base,  combine  with  the  silver,  and  a  precipi- 
tate, consisting  chiefly  of  oleate  of  silver,  with  a  little  margarate  of  silver,  is  thrown 
down,  leaving  nitrate  of  soda  in  solution.  The  precipitate  is  wa.shed,  and  pressed  dry 
between  folds  of  blotting-paper.  It  may  be  added  to  collodio-bromide  or  collodio- 
chloride  of  silver  in  this  form,  and  vrill  readily  dissolve  in  sulficicnt  proportion. 

Soaj)  may  be  added  in  fine  shavings  direct  to  the  collodio-chloride  or  collodio-bromide, 
without  much  risk  of  inconvenience.  As  the  soaps  \vith  a  potash  base  are  mo*?t  soluble 
in  alcohol,  they  should  bo  chosen.  Common  soft  soap,  which  is  an  oleate  of  potash, 
may  with  advantage  be  used  for  this  purpose.  Two  or  three  grains  of  this  oleate  added 
to  each  ounce  of  collodio-bromide  or  collodio-chloride  of  silver  when  it  is  first  prepared — 
ha\'ing,  of  course,  about  an  equal  weight  of  free  nitrate  of  silver  present  to  combine 
with  it — will,  it  is  probable,  give  a  sufficient  proportion  of  oleate  of  silver,  -Nvithout 
leaving  any  troublesome  residue. 

TEMPORARY  A'ARNISH  FOR  NEGATIA'ES. 
Many  negatives  only  require  to  be  used  once  or  twice.  In  order  to  protect  them,  they 
may  be  coated  vnth  a  temporary  varnish,  made  thus  :  Take  4  ounces  of  white  glue  and 
dissolve  it  in  4  ounces  of  acetic  acid,  add  a  pint  of  water,  and  when  properly  mixed,  it 
is  ready  for  use.  Coat  the  plate  as  with  collodion.  It  is  easily  washed  off,  and  saves 
much  time  and  trouble. 

BLACK  VARNISH. 
An'  aniline  black  varnish,  of  recent  Parisian  production,  is  the  following : — In  a  lih-e  of 
alcohol,  12  grammes  of  anilinn  blue,  .3  grammes  of  fuchsine,  and  8  grammes  of  naph- 
thaline yellow  are  diss(jlved.  The  whole  is  dissolved  by  agitation  in  less  than  twelve 
hours.  One  application  renders  an  object  ebony  black.  The  varnish  can  be  filtered, 
and  will  never  deposit  aftenvards. 

FINISHING  PRINTS. 
The  following  method  for  treating  photographic  prints  is  recommended  by  a 
correspondent  of  the  Archiv  : — "A  piece  of  plate-glass  is  heated,  and,  while  yet  warm, 
a  little  wax  is  rubbed  over  by  means  of  a  piece  of  cotton-wool ;  water  is  then  poured 
over  the  plate,  and  the  moistened  picture  laiil  thereon  and  pressed  closely  down  by 
means  of  a  piece  of  filtering-paper.  When  dry,  the  picture  is  removed,  and  vnW  be 
found  to  possess  a  surface  of  the  greatest  biilliancy,  wliich  is  not  injured  by  the  process 
of  mounting. 

ANTIDOTE  FOR  CYANIDE. 
The  injurious  effect  on  the  skin  produced  by  cyanide  of  potassium  in  electro-plating 
establishments  is  completely  arrested,  and  ulcerous  sores  prevented,  by  anointing  the 
hands  with  a  mixtui'e  made  by  incorporating  protosulphate  of  iron  in  fine  powder  \vith 
linseed  oil. 

A  VALUABLE  TONING  BATH. 
The  following  is  said  to  give  very  fine  results  : —3  grains  chloride  of  gold,  20  grains 
chloride  of  calcium,  about  half  a  teaspoonful  of  powdered  chalk,  20  ounces  common 
watjr.  It  must  be  mixed  twenty-four  hours  before  use,  or,  with  boiling  water,  one  hour 
wiU  be  .sufficient.  It  never  refuses  to  tone,  .and  will  keep;  and  more  gold,  chalk,  and 
calcium  may  be  added  to  it ;  but  it  is  as  well  to  make  it  fresh  after  renewing  it  two  or 
three  times.     Mealy  prints  are  never  produced  by  it. 
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A  TONING  BATH  GIVING  FINE  BLACKS. 
The  following  form  of  old  toning  bath  is  not  guaranteed  to  give  permanency,   but  it 
gives  fine  tones : — 

Nitrate  of  lead 30  grains 

Common  salt 40      ,, 

Hyposulphite 4  drachms 

Chloride  of  gold  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...       1  grain 

"Water 6  ounces 

This  gives  rich  blacks.  They  are  mellow  and  beautifully  refined,  even  in  the  high 
lights.  The  bath,  when  for  immediate  use,  must  be  mixed  in  warm  water,  and  must 
be  used  fresh  each  time,  or  the  print  will  go  yellow.     Fix  in  fresh  hypo. 

ADAM-SALOMON'S  DEVELOPER. 
M.  Adam-Salomon's  usual  formula  for  developing  is  as  follows : — 

Ammonia  sulphate  of  iron 75  grains 

Glacial  acetic  acid       75  minims 

Sulphate  of  copper      7  grains 

"Water 3  ounces 

TO  STRENGTHEN  VARNISHED  NEGATIVES. 
Mb.  C.  T.  "Winter  says  a  varnished  negative  that  needs  strengthening  is  to  be  treated 
slightly  with  weak  spirits  of  wine,  but  not  absolute  alcohol,  for  that  dissolves  the  film, 
as  does  also  the  impiu-e  methylated  spirit.     When  dry,  the  surface  will  be  dull,  and  the 
intensity  of  the  negative  much  increased. 
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The  following:  Patents  for  Improvements  connected  with  the  Practice  of  Photography  have  beea 
applied  for  during  the  year. 

I-  Improvkmfnts  in  Appahatvs  for  OiT-DooR  Work  ix  Photography.  Jose  Maria  Do- 
mench  and  Frederick  Pierre  Jonte.  The  object  of  this  improvement  is  to  provide  a  portable 
laboratory  by  which  photography  in  the  field  can  be  practised  without  a  dark  tent. 

Improvkmi.nts  in  the  Carbon  Prockss.  A.Marion.  The  object  of  this  patent  is  to  produce 
carbon  prints  by  a  single  transfer  process.    It  received  provisional  protection  only. 

KiNEScoPK  OR  PiioToscoPK.  Langlois  and  Co.  The  object  of  this  patent  is  to  protect  aa 
invention  whereby  microscopic  photographs  are  presented  to  the  eye  magnified  and  in  a  state  of 
motion. 

Improvements  in  Hkad  .\nd  Waist  Rests.  William  Webster  and  Robert  William  Barnes. 
The  object  of  this  improvement  is  to  provide  more  perfect  support  to  standing  figures  in  place  of 
the  ordinary  rests.    It  was  provisionally  protected  only. 

An  Improveo  Aluvm  for  Exhiuiting  a  Serif.s  of  Photographic  or  other  Pictures. 
Francois  Vete.  The  object  of  this  improvement  is  to  provide  an  album  in  which  all  the  pictures 
shall  be  brought  successively  into  view  without  the  ntcssity  of  turninif  over  the  leaves,  or 
the  pictures  being  exposed  to  the  atmosphere.  The  invention  received  provisional  protection 
only. 

Frames  or  Holders  for  Photographs.  Francis  Antoine  Aubnot  Roussaux  and  Lucien 
Vincent.  The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  make  frames  of  moulded  glass  for  pictures.  It 
received  provisional  protection  only. 

Improved  Artificial  Light.  Tess'e  du  Motay.  This  is  a  means  of  securing  the  combustion 
of  zirconia  in  conjunction  with  oxygen. 

An  Improved  Mode  of  Mounting  Pictures.  F.  M.  Bertram.  The  specifications  of  this 
and  the  following  patents  are  not  yei  published. 

Improvements  in  Appar.vtus.     J.  H.  Smith. 

Improvements  in  Photography.    Ernest  Edwards. 

P.vnoramic  Apparatus.    J.  Raine. 

Improvements  in  Pbinting  buRFACEs,  Lithographic,  Tvpoge-Aphic,  and  Curomographic. 
Argamokoffand  Bauler. 

Frames,  and  Mechanism  for  Making  Frames.     Berger  and  Bambridge. 

Improved  Appar.^tus  for  Use  in  To.ving,  Fixing,  and  W.^shing.    H.  L.  D.  Marsden. 

Rooms  xsd  Apparatus  for  Producing  Photographs  by  Artificial  Light.  G.  K. 
Proctor. 

Improved  Process  for  Printing  Blocks  with  Raised  Surfaces.    Fruwirth  and  Hawkins. 

Manufacturing  Pl.vtes  for  Heliograpbic  Engr-^ving.    M.  Fournicr. 

Improved  Actinometer.     L.  Bing. 
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TABLE  OP  THE  Chesiical  Equivalents  of  thk  Principal  CoMPOTnnB 
Bodies  Employed  in  Piiotoghaphy. 

Acetate  of  Ammonia  ...     77      =  NH4O,  C4  H^  O3  „ 

Acetate  of  Silver 1G7      =  Ag  0,  C4  H,  0 

Acetate  of  Lead      189-7  =  Pbo.  C^  H3  6,  +3  HO 

Acetate  of  Soda      136      =  Xa  0,  C4  H3  O3  +6  HO 

Acetic  Acid  (glacial)         60      =  C4  H3  O3  +6  HO 

Alcohol  (absolute) 46      =     ^  C'4  H^  0-. 

Ammonia  (gas)       ...     17      =  NH3  (solution)  +  HO 

Albumen  Very  complex  organic  compound. 

Bromide  of  Ammonium 98      =  NH4  Br 

Bromide  of  Cadmium         ,..         ...         ...   136      =  Cd  Br 

Bromide  of  Potassium        119      =  K  Br 

Bromide  of  Silver 188      =  Ag  Br 

Cellulose  162      =  C,.  H,o  O19 

Chloride  of  Ammonium     ...         ...         ...     53-5  =  NH4  CI 

Chloride  of  Barium  122      =  Ba  CI  +2  HO 

Chloride  of  Gold     303-5  ==  Au  CI3 

Chloride  of  Mercury  135-5  =  Eg  CI 

Chloride  of  Platinum         1697  =:  Pt  CI., 

Chloride  of  Silver 143-5  =  Ag  CI 

Chloride  of  Sodium  58-5  =:  Na  CI 

Chromate  (bi)  of  Potash 147-4  =  KO,  2  Cr  O3 

Citric  Acid  210      —  C,.,  H- 0^  3  HO        +2  HO 

Cyanide  of  Potassium        35      =  KC.,  N 

Cyanide  of  Silver      134     =  Ag'CN 

Dextrine  (Starch  Gum)     324      =  C,4  H^o  Ojo 

Ether     3      37      =  C4  Hj'O 

Fluoride  of  Ammonium     37      =  NH4  Fl 

Fluoride  of  Potassium       68      =  K  Fl 

GalUcAcid  94      =  C- H3  O5  +  HO 

Hydrochloric  Acid 36-5  =  H  CI 

Hyposulpliite  of  Soda        124      =  Xu  0,  Sj  Oj  +5  HO 

Iodide  of  Ammonium        145      =  NH4, 1 

Iodide  of  Cadmium  183      =  Cd  I 

Iodide  of  Potassium  166      =  KI 

Iodide  of  Silver       235      =  Ag  I 

Nitrate  of  Baryta 130-5  =  Ba  0,  NOj 

Nitrate  of  Copper 120-7  =  Cu  0,  NOj  +3  HO 

Nitrate  of  Magnesia  74      =  Mg  0,  NOs 

Nitrate  of  Potash 101      =:  KO,  NO3 

Nitrate  of  Protoxide  of  Iron         153      =  Fe  0,  XO5  +7  HO 

Nitrate  of  Silver 170      =  Ag  0,  XO5 

Nitrate  of  (tlio  sesqui-oxide  of)  Uranium  252      =  U.,  0^  NOj  +6  HO 

Nitrate  of  Ziuc       ...     94-6  =  ZuO,  NO^ 

Nitri:Acid  ...     63      =  NO-  +  HO 

Pyrogallic  Acid      12tJ      =:  C^  H^  Og 

Sugar  (Cane  crvstallizable)  342      =:  C.,4  H.>-,  0.>, 

Sugar  of  Milk  (ditto)         360      =  Cr,^  Hii^  O^i 

Sugar  (Grape  ditto)  396      =^  C^^  H^  0^ 

Sulphate  of  Protoxide  of  Iron     139      =  Fe  0,  SO3  +7  HO 

Sulphate  of  Peroxide  of  Iron      200      =  Fa,  O3,  3  SO3 

Sulphuric  Acid    - 49      =  SO'3  +  HO 

Tartaric  Acid  150      =  Cg  H4,  Oio  +2  HO 


no 
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TABLEsnowiNu  the  Kkductiun 
OF  Grammes  into  Grains. 

Grammes.  Grains. 

1  equal  to  15-432 

2  „  30-8G4 
8  „  46-296 
4  „  Gl-728 
6  „  77-160 

6  „  92-592 

7  „  108024 

8  „  123-456 

9  „  138-883 
10  (Decagramme)  154-323 

100     (Hectogramme)     1543-234 
1000     (Kilogramme)     15432-348 

The  gramme  is  tlie  French  unit 
of  weight.  A  Troy  ounce  is  equal 
to  31-103  grammes.  An  Avoir- 
dupois ounce  :=  28-356  grammes. 


TABLE  SHOWING  THE  Reduction  of  Cubio 
Centimetres  into  Minims. 


Cubic 
Centlmetr 

5S. 

^     Minims. 

1 

equal  to 

16-896 

2 

33-792 

3 

50-688 

4 

67-584 

5 

84-480 

6 

101-576 

7 

118-272 

8 

135-168 

9 

152-0G4 

10 

168-960 

20 

337-920 

30 

506-880 

40 

675-840 

50 

844-800 

100 

1689-600 

1000  = 

1  litre,  or  1-76  pint 

1689G00O 

A  cubic  centimetre  is  the  unit  of  French 
liquid  measure ;  1,000  cubic  centimetres 
being  equal  to  1  litre,  or  1-76  pint  =  35^ 
fluiil  ounces.  A  cubic  centimetre  of  water 
measures  nearly  17  minims ;  it  weighs  1 
gramme,  or  15-4  grains. 

A  cubic  inch  is  equal  to  16-386  cubic 
centimetres,  a  gallon  =  4-543  litres. 


TABLE  OF  THE  Principal  Elementary  Bodies,  with  their  Equivalents 

AND  Symbols. 


Aluminium 

13-7 

Al 

Magnesium 

12 

Mg 

Antimony     

120-3 

Sb 

Manganese  ... 

27-6 

Mu 

Arsenic         

75 

As 

Mercury 

100 

Hu 

Barium         

68-5 

Ba 

Nickel           

29-6 

Ni 

Bismuth        

208 

Bi 

Nitrogen 

14 

N 

Boron            

10-9 

Bo 

Oxygen         

8 

0 

Bromine       

80 

Br 

Phosphorus  ... 

31 

P 

Cadmium      

56 

Cd 

Platinum       

98-7 

Pt 

Calcium        

20 

Ca 

Potassium 

39 

K 

Chlorine        ...         ... 

35-5 

CI 

Silicium         

21-3 

Si 

Chromium     

26-7 

Cr 

Silver             

108 

Ag 

Carbon          

6 

C 

Sodium         ... 

23 

Na 

Copper          

31-7 

Cu 

Strontium     ... 

43-8 

Sr 

Fluorine 

19 

F 

Sulphur         

16 

S 

Gold 

197 

Au 

Tin 

GO  *^ 

Sa 

Hydrogen     

1 

H 

Uranium 

U 

Iodine 

127 

I 

Vanadium     ... 

G8-G 

V 

Iron  ...   "9 
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ROSS'S    NEW    SERIES    OF    DOUBLETS, 

DESIGNATED    "SMALL-ANGLE," 

Give  the  same  amount  of  Subject  as  the  ordinary  Single  Combination  Landscape  Lens,  and 
work  with  a  larger  stop.  May  be  used  for  Groups.  Angle  subtended  by  diagonal  of  Plate  about 
•16  degrees  ;  ditto  by  horizontal  base-line  about  37  degrees. 

Size  of  Diameter  Back  Equivalent  p  . 

Plate.  of  Lenses.  Focus.  Focus.  irice. 

in.  in.  in.  in.  in.  £     s.  d. 

5  by  4«  and  under  ...  1  .5^  6  3  15  0 

8  by  4| If  9  ...  lOi  5  0  0 

8^by  6i 2J^ 11  12^  7  10  0 

10  by  8 '2k   13  15  9  0  0 

12  by  10  3  IG  18  10  10  0 

15  by  12  3J  20  22  15  0  0 

18  by  16  4J  25  2S  24  0  0 

LARGER   SIZES   MADE   TO    ORDER. 

*  This  Lens  is  suitable  for  Instantaneous  Stereo  Marine  Views. 

For  full  description  of  ROSS'S  Photographic  Lenses,  Microscopes,  Telescopes,  Ac,  see  Ross's 
Gat.vlogi'e,  which  may  be  had  on  application  at 

53,  Wigmore  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  London,  W. 
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THOMAS'S 

Albuminized  Papers 

FINISHED   ON    SILVER   PLATES 

HAVE    A 

WORLD-WIDE  REPUTATION 

For  ><^^^^v.  ^^^ 

BRILLIANCY  ^^^  KEEPING 

OF  IMAGE,       |^2^W        '^^'^'"'^^" 


(^  SAMPLES  sent  on  application. 


WHOLESALE    DEA  LEXIS     SUPPLIED. 


DARTMOUTH  STBEET,  WESTMINSTER. 


All  OEDEPS  to  l)C  adtlresscd  as  usual, 

10,  PALL  MALL,  LONDON. 
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TKi@iii^i'i 

COLLODIOIV 

IS    I^OTIEJID    IPOia 

ABSOLUTE    PURITY, 

UNSURPASSED    SENSITIVENESS,  j 

BRILLIANCY    OF    IMAGE, 

UNIEOEMITY  OE  COMPOSITION, 

GREAT   ADHESIVENESS, 

GOOD  KEEPING  QUALITY. 


IT  IS 

UNIVERSALLY    COMMENDED,     ' 

AND  IT 

COMMANDS  THE   LARGEST  SALE 

11^  ALL  PARTS  or  THE  WORLD. 


10,  PALL  MALL,  LONDON. 
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JFST    PUBLISHED, 


FALLOWFIELD'S 


InTJE'W" 


20/ 


ATAl 


m 


REDUCED   PRICES 


A 


APPARATUS,  ETC. 


TEAK-WOOD  PRESSURE    FRAMES.  Quarter-plate,  5s.  per  dozen. 
CARTE-DE-VISITE  MOUNTS,  -is.  6d.,  os.  6d.,  7s.,  and  9s.  per  1,000. 
CH.   DAUVOIS'    MOUNTS,    Carte-de-Visite  and   India-Tinted,   at  the 

Maker's  Prices. 
PYROGALLIC   ACID,   23.  6d.  per  ounce. 
CHLORIDE   OF  COLD  (York's),  in  1.5-grain  Tubes,  Is.  8d. 
GLACIAL  ACETIC    ACID,  Warranted  Solid  at  50,  2s.  per  pound. 

BLANCHARD  8c  HUCGON'S  COLLODION,  6s.  6d.  per  pound. 
MAWSON'S  COLLODION,  'is.  yd.  per  pound. 
PROTOSULPHATE  OF  IRON,  4d.  per  pound. 

METHYLATED  ALCOHOL,  Go  OP.,  5s.  per  gallon. 

CYANIDE  OF  POTASSIUM,  2s.  per  pound. 

HYPOi  OF  SODA     31.  i)cr  ji^und  ;  20s.  per  hundredweight. 

Highly  ALBUMINIZED  PAPER,  6s.  per  quire,  £5  10s.  per  ream. 

A  Variety  of  SLIPS  ^^^  BACKGROUNDS,  on  Brown  Paper  and  Canvas, 

from  2s.  Gd.  and  4s.  each. 
ROLLING   PRESS,  on  Coleman  Seller.s'  Principle,  16s.  6d.  each. 

CAMERAS,  LENSES,  ROLLING  PRESSES,  AND  ALL  ARTICLES 

I'SEl)    IX    I'lIOTOOUAPIlY, 

Cheaper  than  any  other  House  in  the  Trade. 
PALLOWFIELD'S  NEAV  CABINET  LENS,  £5  10s. 

2|  inches  diameter,  6  inches  focal  length. 
Complete  icith  IVatcrhou'iC  Diaphragms.      Hcjiiiirs  li  ffct   bet treen  Sitter  and  Zens. 

|3bot0(5npl)ic  (fbfmir.il  auD   Blutcv'ml  S^avckib'e, 

36," LOWER  MARSH,  LAMBETH,  S. 
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THE 


EAGLE    >^SM^^^    paper 


ALBUMIXIZKD, 

FOR   A   35-GRAIN   SILVER   BATH. 

No.  15  gives EICH  DARK  TOXES /  AVitliout  any  excess 

No.  lA  gives ^"ARM  BROWN  TONES. .  j  of  Gold. 

RIVE  or  SAXE  prepared  under  either  Formula. 
This  Paper  has  an-adually  but  steadily  grained  ascendancy  over  all  the  strontrly  Salted  Papers, 
and  is  much  in  request  abroad;  but,  unfortimatelv,  "there  are  a  number  cf  UNPRIN- 
CIPLED DEALERS  -a-ho  send  out  other  Papers  irhcn  the  "  EAGLE  "  PAPER  is  ordered, 
and  the  REPUTATION  of  the  "  EAGLE  "  Parser  i>  frreatly  damacrLil.  The  Manufacturer, 
therefore,  requests  Mirchants  and  Photographers  aTuna,!  to  so.'  th:it  cvivv  r.eam  b^ars  the  Mark 
of  the  "EAGLE,"  and  also  the  words  "EAGLE  ALBUMINIZED  PAPER." 

SOLE    MA>TFACTURER 

C.    E.    ELLIOTT, 

f36,  Jewin  Street,  and  35,  Jewin  Crescent,  City,  London. 


RUSSELL    SEDGFIELD, 

PARK    ROAD,   NORBITON,   KINGSTON-ON-THAMES. 

Silver  Printing. 
Copying  and  Enlarging.        Photolithography. 


^SPECIAL     CONTRACTS    FOR    LARGE     QUANTITIES. 
Parcels  by  South -Weste7-n  Eailway. 

J.    SOLOMON'S 
WHOLESALE  OPTICAL  AND  PHOTOGRAPHIC  WAREHOUSE, 

22,  RED   LION   SQUARE,  LONDON, 

Contains  the  Largest  and  Choicest  Stock  of  Photograpliic  Materials  in  Europe. 

BEIPPERS    AND    THE    TRADE   SUPPLIED    ON   THE   3J0ST  LIBERAL    TERMS. 

PATEXTEE    OF    THE 

Magnesium  Light  Enlarging  Apparatus, 

"With  which  an  Enlarged  Photogiaph  maybe  produced  at  the  cost  of  a  few  pence,  at  any  hour,  day 

or  night. 
I  Catalogues  and  every  information,  gkatis,  on  application. 
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IMPROVED   NEGATIVE    COLLODION, 

FOR  IRON  DEVELOPilENT, 

Will  be  found,  for  Sensitiveness  and  Kccpinsr  Qualities,  unsurpassed  by  any  Collodion  in  the 

Marki^'t. 

es.  6d.  per  Pint. 

Price,  20  ounces,  63.  6d. ;  10  ounces,  3i.  6 J. ;  4  ounces,  Is.  9d. 

EXTRA    BROMO-IODIZED    COLLODION, 

FOR  USE   IX  XLT,  CASES  WHERE  GREAT  DELICACY  IS  REQUIRED, 

OR  LOXG  EXPOSURES  IMPERATIVE. 

This  Collodion  will  be  found  speciallj-  suited  for  England's  Cullodio- Albumen  Process,  Kussell 

Manners  Gordon's  Gum  Proecss,  and  other  Dry  Processes. 

Price,  20  ounces,  IDs.  ;   10  ounces,  os.  Gd.  ;  4  ounces,  2s.  9d. 
N.B.— These  Collodions  are  made  from  PURE  SPIRIT  only. 

MAN-UFACTURED    BT 

V.  BLANCHARD,  12,  Camden  Cottages,  N.W. 

Wholesale  Depot  —  C.   E.   ELLIOTT,    36,   Jewix   Street,    E.G.,    Londox. 
And  to  be  had  of  all  Photographic  Dealers  and  Chemists. 

MANN'S  DIArvlOND  VARNISH  FOR  NEGATIVES 

Is  now  in  general  use  in  all  the  first-class  Photographic  EstabUshments  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  a  genuine  and  first-class  Varnish. 

I  find  your  Varnish  very  good  ;  it  is  perfectly  clear  and  light  in  colour,  requires  but  little 
heat,  and  covers  the  negative  with  a  very  hard  glassy  surface,  which  resists  damp  most  admirably. 
I  hare  not  found  it  crack  into  those  vermicular  lines  that  so  often  ruin  old  negatives. 

J.  R.  Sawyer,  London-street,  Norwich. 

Wc  have  used  ilann's  Varnish  for  a  considerable  time,  and  find  it  stands  the  test  of  damp 
and  heat  most  admirably,  and  excels  in  every  respect  a  great  number  of  varnishes  now  in  use. 
SovTHWELL  Bros.,  Photographers-Royal,  Baker-street  and  Xew  Bond-street. 

I  have  subjected  your  Varnish  to  severe  tests  of  damp  and  heat  to  which  few  negatives  wojild 
be  exposed;  it  has  by"  its  excellence  and  durability  completely  excelled  many  other  well-known 
varnishes.  Thousands  of  my  negatives  have  been  varnished  with  it,  and  are  all  in  excellent 
I>reservation.  It  dries  quickly,  does  not  stick  in  printing,  and  never  cracks.  I  have  the  greateit 
confidence  in  it,  and  shall  always  use  it  and  recommend  it  as  a  trustworthy  article. 

"Waltkr  A.  Smith,  Brook-street,  Ipswich. 

We  have  tested  Mann's  Varnish  jigainst  Soehnee  and  several  other  commercial  samples,  the 
mode  of  testinii;  being  by  varmshing  diilerent  negatives  and  placing  them  out  of  doors.  Within 
a  week  Soehnee  showed  signs  of  cracking  and  of  leaving  the  film.  M^uin's  Varnish  has  outlived 
the  whole  of  the  others,  and  now,  after  a  month,  shows  but  little  symptoms  of  breaking  up.— 
The  Illustrated  Photographer,  April  17,  1SG8. 

Mann's  Varnish  may  be  had  of  every  Photographic  Dealer,  in  bottles,  Zoz.,   Is.  ; 
20  or.,  6s.  6(L,  and  'Wholesale  of 

MAlS^lSr  &  FURSMAIS^, 

WL\Q\t^\\\t  |la.sHr|jnrtcmt  Hlouut  ^  fnm  ijl:inuf:irtiircr.s', 

10,  Bury  Street,  Bloomsbury  Square,  London,  W.C. 

FBICE  LIST  POST  FREE  FOR   OXE  STAjIP. 
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THE 

STAB  i(SiPAPEIl 

EIVES     OR     SAXE     (STEINBACH),     MEDIUM     OR     THIN. 

One  Quire,  7s.  ;  Tlalf-a-Quire,  3s.  6d. ;  Sis  Sheets,  Is.  9d. 
Per  Post,  on  a  Holler,  Sixpence  extra. 

U OTE. — Every  Sheet  bears  the  Trade  Mark,  stamped  on  the  comer.  May  be  had  of  every  Photo- 
graphic Dealer  in  Town  or  Country  ;  and  VTholesale  of  SHEW,  80,  Newman-street,  Loudon,  and 
JOHNSON,  58,  Great  Preston-street,  Brighton. 

Largest  Photographic  Depot  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere. 


MESSRS.  JOHNSON  &  CO., 

IMrORTEKS  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF 

FHOTOG-HJiFHIC    O-OODS 


A 


28,  SWATs^STOX  STREET,  MELBOUEXE. 

( With  whose  Business  is  incorporated  that  so  Ions:  carried  on  by  Messrs.  Batchkluer  &  O'Neil.) 

LIFE-SIZE  PRINTS,  SHARP,  IN  THREE  DAYS. 

EXLAEGE:MEXTS,  BoM  and  Shai-p,  taken  by  the  Sun  or  Arti- 
ficial Li^ht,  according-  to  the  state  of  the  weather,  at  the  following  Prices : — 
20  by  15,  at  5s>,  22  by  17,  at  7s. ;  24  by  19,  at  8s.  6d.  ;  30  by  22,  at  lis.  ;  34  by  26, 
at  14s.  ;  and  40  by  26,  at  17s.  The  "Working-up  or  Coloiu-ing  of  the  Prints  after- 
wards is  optional  with  the  owners  ;  but,  if  desired,  Wofked-up  in  Black  and  White, 
in  the  best  stj'le,  from  12s.  6d.,  or  Colouied  in  Crayons  or  in  "Water  Coloiu-s,  with 
Brilliant  Ivory  Finish,  from  15s. ;  or  in  OUs,  very  delicately,  from  30s. 

Address,  Mr.  R.  L.  Elliott,  Photographic  Artist,  123b,  Pentonville  Road,  King'.s 
Cross,  London,  W.C. 

AETISTIC  COLOrEIXG,  by  Mr.  CHAMBEES.  — Cartes 
tinted ;  Photos,  of  all  sizes,  from  miniature  to  life-size,  coloui-ed  in  oils, 
pastel,  carbon,  monochromes,  and  water-colours.  Long  experience  as  an  Artist  and 
Photographer,  both  in  England  and  America,  and  an  extensive  command  of  first-rate 
till  en*:,  enable  I^Ir.  C.  to  produce  the  most  exquisite  work  at  the  most  reasonable  rates. 
Small  or  imperfect  Portraits  of  deceased  friends  enlarged,  copied,  and  finished  in 
any  style,  with  remarkable  fidelity. 

Addre??,  Dale  House,  Clapham  Road,  London,  S.W. 
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PHOTOGEAPHIC  GLASS,  APPARATUS, 
CHEMICALS,  &c. 

■WHOLESALE,     E/BT^IXj, 

AND  FOR  EXPORTATION, 
CLAUDET,  HOLGHTOjN",  AKD  SON, 

89,    HIGH    HOLBORN,    LONDON,    W.C. 


Price  List,  free,  on  application. 


ESTABLISHED     1849. 

89,    NEWMAX    STREET,    LONDON, 

Supplies  evciy  Photographic  Requisite  of  best  quality,  and   at  the 

Lowest  Prices. 
Albumioizcd  Paper,  finest  qiiality,  per  quire  5/,  per  half  quire,   2/6 
The  "  Star  Paper,"  every  sheet  stamped    ,,       7/,  ,,  3/6 

On  roUer  per  post,  6d.  extra. 
Darlot's  Patent  ^Vide-anglc  View  Lenses,   giving  pictures  with  right 

lines,  and  embracing  an  angle  of  90  degrees. 
Jamin  et  Darlot's  Cabiaet  and  Card  Lenses,  reversible,  and  fitted  -with 

the  Improved  "Waterhousc  Stops. 
The  Original  Sene  Yamish,   "  Yemis  Photographique,"   3  oz.  bottle, 
9d. ;  the  half-litre,  4/ ;  the  litre,  7/6.     This  is  the  only  Yamish  pos- 
sessing the  qualities  requisite  for  preserving  a  Negative  in  all  changes 
of  the  atmosphere. 
The  Rives  Paper,  manufactured  by  Blanchet  et  Klebcr.     One  Ream, 

35/.     Ten  Reams,  at  32/.     Discount  on  larger  quantities. 
The   Improved  Parallel  BeUows  Folding   Camera.      Tliis  Camera  is 
adapted  for  in  or  outdoor  operations  ;  it  is  vrorkod  by  a  Winch  Screw  ; 
it-s  range  permits  it  to  be  used   with  the   Shortest-focus   Portrait 
Lenses,  or  with  the  Wide-angle  Yiew  Lenses. 
Dauvois'  Card  Mounts  and  Bristol  Boards;  2,500  cards  of  superfine 
quality  tmd  printed  of  elegant  designs,  for  £  1  8s. 
A  jS^etv  AIj)hah(tical  and  2i'umirical  Price  List  icill  he  ready  shortly. 
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0.  E.   ELLIOTT, 

36,  JEWIN   STEEET,  and   35,  JEWIN   CEESCEXT,  E.G., 
LO>s^DON, 

WHOLESALE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  STATIONER. 


CAHTE-DE-VISITE,  CABINET,  and  other  ilOIHSTS,  rrintod  in  any  Design. 
No  Charge  for  Design  or  Engraving  Plate. 

ORDERS  EXECUTED  FOR  THE  LARGEST 
QUANTITIES  IN  TEN  DAYS. 

INDIA  TLJrrED  and  TI.AJN  MOUTSTS  of  all  Sizes  kept  in  Stock. 

LITHOGRAPHIC    PRINTING   for  Commercial  purposes  in  everj'  Brancli— viz., 

Note  Headings,  Invoices,  Memorandum  Slips,  Order  Sheets,  &c. 

CHEQUE    ORDER-BOOKS   Perforated   and  Numbered  in  Duplicate  suitable  for 

Photograpluc  or  other  Businesses. 

Every  description  of  Stationery  supplied,  of  Best  Quality,  at  Moderate  Prices. 

Estimates  and  Pro  Forma  Invoices  sent  to  Correspondents  abroad. 


36,  Jewin  Street,  and   35,  Jewin  Crescent,  City,  London. 

BATES'S   PHOTOGRAPHIC   BLACK  VARNISH, 

FOR  ^, 

Backing-up  Positive  Pictures,  Blocking-out  portions  of  Negatives,  and  for  Brass  Work. 

Dries  immediately.     This  jet  having  been  used  by  Photographers,  Opticians,  and  others 

fwr  the  last  twelve  years,  any  comment  on  the  quality  of  the  article  is  unnecessary^. 

IT  DRIES  A  BEAUTIFUL  MATT  BLACK. 

Sold  ix  Bottles,  6d.  and  Is.  each. 

Prepared  only  by  W.  BATES,  264,  High  Holborn,  London. 

Xotice  Trade  Mark. — Beware  of  Spurious  Imitations. 

IMPORTANT  TO  PHOTOGRAPHEES. 
W.    BATES'S    ENLARGED    PHOTOGRAPHS. 

W.  _B.  will  forward  Trade  Price  List  for  executing  Enlargements  in  Oil,  Crayon,  or 

Indian  Ink,  which  for  excellency  of  production  will  "be  all  that  can  be  desired,"and  at 

Prices  that  will  defy  competition. 

Caktes-de-Visite  Coloured,  6s.  per  doz. ;  Tinted,  3s.  per  doz. 

264,     HIGH     HOLBOEIN',     LONDOI^. 
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THE      BEST     HOUSE 

For  every  description  of 

PHOTOGRAPHIC    MATERIALS- 


MRS.    E.    A.    HULME'S 

2,  ANN  STREET,  BIRMINGHAM. 


A  First-class  Assortment  of  Albuminized  Papers  from  6s.  to  8s.  per  Quire. 

TOHNSON  AND  .SONS'  Nitrate  of  Silver  (double  crystallized)  in  Bottles  containing  10  onnces, 
at  3s.  5d.  per  ounce.     Bottles  2d.  each  extra. 

NITRATE  OF  SILVER  (triple  crystallized)  in  Amber  Glass- 
stoppered  Bottle.s,  containing  2  ounce  and  4  ounce  (bottles 
free),  and  in  ^ -ounce  Amber  Glass  Tubes. 

■JOHNSON  AND  SONS'  Chloride  of  Gold,  of  guaranteed  purity, 
in  15-grain  Tube.'?,  per  doz.,  22s. ;  also  in  30-grain  and  6U-grain 
Tubes  if  required. 


Every  Bacription  of  Fhotographic  Chemicals,  Collodions,  Varnishes,  ^-c,  ^-c 


2, 


E.     A.      HULME, 

ANN      STREET,       BIRMINGHAM. 


ALFRED  HARMAN,  79,  High  Street,  Peckham,  S,E., 

FOR  THE  BEST 


ENLARG 


FBOM    NEGATIVES  OTx.    PICTTRES    OF   AXY    KIND. 

GOOD  ARTISTS'  FINISHING  AT  LOW  PRICES. 

Promptness  can  be  relied  on.     A  Specimen  Solar  Print,  or  Print  from  Enlarged 

Negative,  for  Fourteen  Stamps. 

AUSTRALIAN    PHOTOGRAPHIC    WAREHOUSE. 
MESSRS.     B.     G^OODE    AND     CO., 

THE  LARGEST  IMrORTERS  OF 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  GOODS  &  CHEMICALS 

IN  THE  AUSTRALIAN  COLONIES. 
Goods  purchased  direct  from  the  Makers  by  their  Agent  in  London.    All  Orders 
from  the  adjoining  Colonies  quickly  dispatched.     Lenses  and  Apparatus  tested 
on  the  prcmi.sc3.     Catalogues  can  be  had  on  application  to 

B.  GOODE  &  CO.,  69,  Bundle  Street,  Adelaide. 
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IMPROVED  EDWARDS'    TENT 

Combines  all  the  qualities  necessary  in  a  portable  dark  room.    It  can  be  erected  ready  for  use 

in  less  than  two  minutes,  and  is  the  only  Tent  in  which  perfect  ventilation  is  secured. 

Extract  from  the  Photographic  News,  July  29th,  1866  : — 

"  It  is  extremely  light  and  portable  ;  very  convenient  to  work  in  ;  well  lighted  and  ventilated ; 

easily  kept  clean  ;  very  simple  in  construction,  and  easily  erected." 

"I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  new  Tent;  in  fact,  I  consider  it  perfect." — Mr.  Busselt 
Manner*  Gordon. 

"  The  more  we  work  with  your  new  Tent  the  better  we  like  it." — Messrs.  Elliott  aud  Fry. 
Price,  in  Pine  polished,  for  working  Plates  up  to  8.|  by  Gh,  complete  with  Tank,  Trays, 

Spring-clip  and  Tube,  and  Tripod  Stand 7 £6  10    0 

Do.  Do.  for  Plates  10  by    8    7    0    0 

Do.  Do.  „        12  by  10   7  10    0 

Do.  Do.  „        15  by  12   8    0    0 

Price,  Brass-bound,  of  good  Honduras  Mahogany,  for  India,  complete  as  above, 

forPlates  8^  by    0.^   8  10    0 

„      10    by    8     9    0    0 

„      12    bylO     10    0    0 

„      15    by  12     1110    0 

Loose  White  Calico  covers  for  the  above,  12s.  6d.,  15s.,  17s.  6d.,  and  20s.  each. 
The  following  Fittings  may  be  had  for  the  above  : — 

8^  by  C^.  10  by  8.  12  by  10.  15  by  12. 

Mounted  Glass  Bath  in  Mahogany  Case  ...  £1    8    0  £112    0  £2    2    0  £3    0    0 

Plate  Draining  Box,  which  is  made  to  fit 

inside  the  Water  Tank   0    8    0  0  10    0  0  12    0  0  15    0 

16  oz.  White  Square  Bottles  for  Tents,  lOd.  each ;  4  oz.  do.  do.,  4d.  each. 
Pneumatic  Plate  Holders,  3s.  Od.  and  4s.  6d.  each. 

PORTABLE    FIELD    TENT 

Adapted  for  working  large  Plates.    Dimensions,  when  erected  for  use,  7  feet  high,  3  feet  wide,  and 

3  feet  in  depth.    This  Tent  is  equally  adapted  for  the  room  or  field.     To  amateurs  it  will  supply 

the  place  of  a  dark  room.     It  is  in  general  use  bv  the  Royal  Engineers. 

Price  complete ' £12  10    0 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Lieut.  Anderson,  Royal  Engineers,  October  30,  1867  :  — 
"  The  whole  of  the  Cameras,  Tents,  «&c.,  supplied  by  you  for  the  Abyssinian  Expedition  were 
fitted  up  here  to-day,  and  examined  by  the  Statf  and  other  Engineer  Officers  ;  and  I  am  glad  to 
inform  you  that  they  were  well  satisfied  with  the  whole  of  the  outfit." 

"  I  am  surprised  the  equipment  has  stood  so  well  as  it  has  ;  and  I  think  Mr.  Mcag'her  deserves 
great  credit  for  the  substantial  >aanncr  in  which  he  fitted  it  up,  for  it  has  been  exposed  to  all 
weathers,  merely  covered  vrith  some  tarpaulins." — Fi'tie  Report  of  the  Abyssinian  Expedition, 
Photographic  JSews,  May  1st,  1868. 

IMPROVED     PRINTING     FRAMES, 

WITH   IISfDIA-EUBBEli   CUSHIONS, 

Possess  the  following  advantages  : — Equal  Pressure  over  the  surface  of  the  Negative ;  no  Risk  of 

Breakage  in  Printing;  and,  being  perfectly  water-tight,  protect  the  Negative  from  wet. 

For  description,  see  P.M.'s  Paper,  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  South  London  Photographic 
Society,  October  10,  1867. 

"  After  six  months'  daily  ttse  I  fiad  your  Printing  Frames  with  India-rubber  cushions  well  de- 
serving of  all  the  praise  bestowed  upon  them.  They  are  light  yet  strong,  the  paper  can  be  easily 
examined  and  changed,  and  there  is  no  risk  to  the  negative  from  damp  or  unequal  pressure." — 
Mr.  J.  C.  Belton. 

"  The  importance  of  keeping  out  the  wet  from  the  negative  cannot  be  overrated.  These  frames 
effectually  prevent  breakage  and  keep  out  wet." — Mr.  V.  Blanchard. 

IN  PINE.  IN  OAK  OR  MAHOGANY. 

PRICE  FOR   PLATES  up  to  5  by  4,  30s.  per  dozen 36s.  per  dozen. 

„     6|by4|,7iby4J,or7^bv5,  36s.  „  50s.  „ 

„  8.-iby6^-,  48s.         „         65s.         „ 

„  10  by  8,    60s.  „  80s.  „ 

lUmtratcd  Catalogues  sent  Fost  Free. 
MANUFACTORY— 

21,  SOUTHAMPTON  EOW,  HIGH  HOLEOllN,  LOIiDON,  W.C. 
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MEAGHER'S 

PHOTOGRAPHIC    CAMERAS 

OBTAINED  THE  HIGHEST  AWAKD 

AT    ALL    THE    INTERNATIONAL    EXHIBITIONS. 

^^  See  Report  of  Jurors. 
INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION,  1862. 

(Class  XW.,  page  9.) 

PHOTOGRAPHIC    SOCIETY  OF    SCOTLAND,   1863. 

(Vide  Thitofjraphic  Joio-Dal,  May  15,  1863,  page  280.) 

DUBLIN  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION.   1865. 

(Vide  Pli(jtfj(jrapliic  Xews,  October  13,  1865,  page  485.) 

NORTH    LONDON    EXHIBITION    OF   ARTS   AND 
MANUFACTURES,    1865. 

(Vide  British  Jourital  of  Photofjrctplnj,  Sept.  15,  1865,  page  474.) 

BERLIN   INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION.  1865. 

(Vide  rhoturjraphic  Ncica,  July  21,  1865,  page  339.) 

PARIS  INTERNATIONAL   EXHIBITION,   1867. 

(Vide  Report  of  Jurors,  prepared  by  order  of  the  Council  of  Education. — 
See  Illustrated  London  Xews,  Sept.  14,  1867,  page  298.) 

The   ONLY  Maker  to  whom  FOUR  Prize  Medals   have 
been  awarded  for  Excellence  of  Camera  Manufacture. 


Testimonials  of  Excellence  of  AVorkmanship  from  most  of  the  principal 
Professional  and  Amateur  Photographers,  both  English  and  Foreign; 
fi'om  the  Poyal  Engineer  Estahlishmcnt,  Chatham  ;  Chemical  Depart- 
ment, Woolwich,  and  various  other  Departments. 
The  limit  of  an  ad^-ertisemcnt  docs  not  admit  of  a  detailed  description 
of  the  various  Cameras.     An 

ILLUSTRATED  PRICED  CATALOGUE, 

COXTAIXIXfJ    FULL   PAETICT7LAES 

Of  the  best  Fonn  of  Cameras  for  the  Field  or  Studio,  with  the  latest 
Improvements  in  Camera  Stands,  Printing  Frames,  Baths,  Tents, 
Stereoscopes,  <S:c. ;  also  Prices  of  Lenses,  Chemicals,  and  all  other 
Materials  used  in  Photography — of  the  best  quality  only — sent  Post 
free  to  any  part  of  the  world,  on  application  at  the 

MANUFACTORY,    21,    SOUTHAMPTON    ROW, 
HIGH  HOLBORX,  LONDON,  W.C. 
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RESIDUES. 


FRANCIS    SUTTON    AND    CO., 

EASTERN    COUNTIES     LABORATORY.     NORWICH. 

HAVING  GREAT  FACILITIES  FOR 

REDUCING    GOLD    AND    SILVER    RESIDUES 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 

Beg  to  offer  their  services  to  Photographers  on  very  reasonable  terms. 

The  Charge  for  recovering  Silver  from  Clippings,  Chloride,  or  any  other  form  of 
Waste,  is 

10  per  cent,  for  quantities  yielding  over  10  ounces  Silver,  and 
12A  per  cent,  under  that  quantity. 
GOLD      IN      SAME      PROPORTION. 
Special  Prices  for  large  amounts.     Assa>j  Notes  cutd  Certificates  sent  uitli  each  lot. 

NITRATE    OF    SILVER,    CHLORIDE    OF    GOLD. 

A\D 

FIRST-CLASS    CHEMICALS, 

AT  VERY  LOWEST  PRICES. 
TO  PROFESSIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHERS  AND  THE  TRADE. 


(ROIIAUT      AXD       HUTIXET,       SUCCESSORS), 
43.  RUE  GRENETA,  late  9,  Rue  du  Renaud-st.-Sauveur.  Paris. 

TRADE      MARK-"Ch.    D.' 

CABINET     PORTRAIT     CARDS. 
Special  Manniacture  of  PhotOErraphic  Card  Mounts,  with  or  without  Margin  Lines,        1 
and  Cut  round  Corners, 

CARTES    PLINTHEOLES    (REGISTERED). 

Mounts  of  even/  description  for  Cartcs-de-T'isite — Moants  for  3fedallion  Portraits — 

Cases  for  holding  Cartes-de-  Visitc — Book-Post  (Patent) — French  Bristol  Boards — 

French  Bristol  Boards  with  India  Tint — Mounts  for  Stereoscopic  Vieics — 

Blotting,  Filtering,  and  Silk  (called '■'■Joseph''  Papers — Albuminized 

Peqjcrs  (Medals  awarded  at  crerg  exhilitioiij ,  etc.,  etc. 

All  Orders  (accompanied  by  correct  Name  and  Address)  are  to  be  sent  direct  to  the  Establish- 
ment, 43,  Rue  Greneta,  Paris,  and  all  Remittances  are  to  be  made  payable  to  Rohaut  &  Hutinet. 
Orders  for  the  same  articles  may  also  be  sent  to  Messrs.  S.  &  C.  IIARPIXc},  2  &  3,  Hind  Court, 
Fleet  Street,  E.G.,  or  to  Mr.  JOHN  ATKINSON,  37,  Manchester  Street,  Liverpool.  As  these 
two  houses  deal  on  their  own  account,  payments  for  orders  addressed  to  them  are  to  be  made  to 
themselves. 

43,  Bue  Grcncta.  Paris.     Steam  Factory,  Hue  des  Amandicrs,  Popincoicrt. 
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MUREAY   &   HEATH, 

"WHOLESALE,  KETAIL,  AXD   EXPORT   MAXU FACTUllERS    OF 

IPJjotograpljic  |.pparahis  anb  |!urc  Cljcmicals, 

(To  ITtr  Majesty  and  tlie  Government  DepartmentsJ 

Sole  Miinufacturers  of  ED^AEDS'S  XEW  MIXIAXrEE 

PHOTOGR-iPHIC  APPAEAXrS,  and  Agents  for  the 

ENLAEGE^^IEXTS  in  CAEBOX. 

MURRAY     &     HEATH'S 

inte^w   3yEJ^3ri:PTJ3LJLa?iZNrG-    box:    TEisra?. 
The  Portable  Field  Camera, 

"With  Bellows  Body,  Screw  Adjustment,  and  Double  Swing  Back. 

Sole  London  Ae-ents  for  tlie 

Albiox  ALBrMiN-iziNG  CoMrANY's  SUrERIOR   ALBUMIXIZED   PAPERS. 

The   New  Patent  Panoramic   Stereoscope   and   Slides, 

PRINTING  IN  CARBON,  by  EDWARDS  &  Co. 

AJPARATrs   SPECIAILT   COXSTRUCTED    FOR   TROPICAL   CLTXIATES. 

Keio  Edition  of  Catalorjnc  forwarded  for  Four  Stamps,  or  free  upon  application  at 

69,    JERMYN    STREET,    LONDON,    S.W. 

BUCHILLOT'8  ALBUMINIZED  PAPER. 

The  favourite  Albuminized  I'aper  on  the  Continent,  and  rupiuly  becoming  acknowledged  to  be 

by  fai'  the  best  and  cheapest  in  London,  works  with  any  process. 

Rives  and  S;ixe,  Medium,  Thin,  and  Thick,  from  5s.  3d.  per  quire. 

Good  Medium  Kives  for  views,  at  £4  per  ream  ;  above  5  quires  sent  carriage  free. 

3il.  BvcuiLLOT  has  the  honour  to  inform  Photograiihers  that,  besides  the  above  paper,  he  has 

succeeded,  after  numerous  experiments,  in  producing  a  new  Albuminized  Ciy>tal  Economical 

Paper.    Full  directions  for  use,  with  formula?,  sent  with  sample,  for  two  postage  stamps. 


Orders  must  be  accompanied  htj  a  Post  Office  Order,  payable  to 

PHILIPPE  BUCHILLOT,  GEJs^EEAL  POST  OFFICE,  LOXDOX. 


36,  STOCKWELL  PARK  CRESCENT,   STOCKWELL,  S. 

FREWER  &  EYAIN^S, 

ENGRAVERS    AND    PRINTERS    OF    CARTES-DE-VISITE, 

97,  NEWGATE   STREET,  LONDON,  E.G. 
TERMS-CASH     WITH     ORr>ER. 

2,500  Best  Plain  Cards £l     8     6  5,000 £2  12  G 

2,500  Second  Quality  do 1     0     0  5,000 1  17  0 

2,500  Enamel  Cards' 110     0  5,000 2  15  6 

Xo  Charge  for  Plate  if  5,000  are  ordered. 
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INTERNATIONAL    EXHIBITION,    1862. 

PRIZE    MEDAL -Class   XIV. 
DUBLIN    EXHIBITION,  1865 -Prize  Medal. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION, 

12,  YORK  PLACE,  PORTMAN  SQUARE.  LONDON.  W. 


THIS  ASSOCIATION  has  for  its  object  the  printing  and  interchange  of 
the  productions  of  Amateur  Photographers,  in  order  that  the  thou- 
sands of  interesting  and  valuable  negatives,  now  buried  in  the  plate-boxes 
of  Amateurs,  may  be  brought  before  the  notice  and  placed  within  the 
reach  of  the  general  public.  A  careful  jierusal  of  the  Rules  of  the  Asso- 
ciation will  show  that  advantages  never  before  offered  are  secured  to  the 
Members  and  Subscribers  of  this  Association,  without  the  slightest  possible 
risk. 

President. — Ills  EoYAL  HiGHXESS  THE  PnixcE  OF  "Wales. 

Vice-Presidents. — His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  York :  the  Most  Xoble 
the  Marquis  of  Drogheda  ;  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Caithness.  F.R.S.  ; 
the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Uxbridge. 

Council. — Sir  Thomas  !Maryon  "Wilson,  Bart. ;  Colonel  the  Hon.  Dudley 
F.  de  Ross ;  the  Hon.  L.  "\A'ingfield ;  :Matthew  INIarshall,  Esq.,  Cliief 
Cashier  of  the  Bank  of  England  ;  James  Glaisher.  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.A.S., 
&c.  ;  John  V.  Gooch,  Esq.,  M.I.C.E.  ;  J.  I).  Llewellyn,  Esq.,  F.R.S. ; 
Arthur  Farre.  Esq.,  M.D.  :  George  Shadbolt,  Esq.  ;  "Walter  Prideaux,  Esq. 

Referees. — James  Glaisher,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.A.S.,  &c..  and  George 
Shadbolt,  Esq. 

Honorary  Secretary. — Mr.  Arthur  James  INIelhuish,  F.R.A.S.,  &c.,  12, 
York  Place,  Portman  Square,  A^'. 
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f  HI  All  Of  ¥F1 

PRmTmG  AND  PUBLISHmG  COMPANY, 

LIMITED, 
FOR  PRINTING  IN 

CARBON  AND  OTHER  PERMANENT 

PIGMENTS, 

Have  the  pleasure  of  calling  the  attention  of  Artists  and  Connoisseurs 

to  the  fine  Collection  of  "Works  of  Art,  illustrating  the  capabilities  of 

the  above  Process,  -which   is  now  being  exhibited  at  their  Offices, 

5,  HAYMARKET,  LONDON, 

And  by  the  principal  Art-Dealers  in  London  and  the  Provinces.     In 

addition    to   Portraits    and    Landscapes   from    Xature,    Autotypes   of 

the  "Works  of  Modem  .Artists,    &c.,    the  Collection    embraces   many 

hundred  fine  Reproductions  of 

PEOM   VARIOrS  ErROPEAN    GALLERIES. 


THE  AUTOTYPE  COMPAXY  GKAXT  LICENSES  to  work  the 
Process,  in  consideration  of  an  annual  payment  of  Ten  Pounds  during 
the  continuance  of  the  Patent ;  -which  Licenses  cover  all  but  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  the  Tissue,  and  the  reproduction  of  "Works  of 
Art,  for  -which  Special  Licenses  are  gi'anted. 

"WTiile  thus  ofiering  the  use  of  the  Patent,  on  terms  -within  the  reach 
of  all,  TuE  Autotype  Compaxy  takes  the  liberty  of  cautioning  Photo- 
graphers against  pretended  improvements  of  the  Process.  Such  are 
mere  colourable  infringements,  against  -which  it  vrill  be  the  duty  of  the 
Company  to  protect  their  interests  and  tliose  of  theii'  Licensees. 
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JAMES   new, 

(SUCCESSOR  TO  GEORGE  ICXIGHT   &  SOXS),  ' 

iPOSTEie    Xj^^iste,    Xj  o  isr  id  o  nsr . 


ENAMELS,  TABLETS,  FURNACES,  MUFFLES, 

AND    OTHER    llEQUISITES    FOR 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  APPARATUS  AND  CHEMICALS. 
Is  the  most  eftieient  vet  constructed. 

YOIGTL.ENDER'S   LENSES. 

New  Photographic  Slides  for  the  Magic  Lantern,  comprising 

Cathedrals,  Abbeys,  Castles,  and  objects  of  Historical  and  Pictorial  Interest  in 
Great  Britain.     Catalogue  of  the  Series  on  receipt  of  a  stamiried  envelope. 

How's  Student's  Microscope,  £5  5/- 

The  following  parts  of  How's  Catalogue  may  be  had  :  — Part  I.  Microscopes,  Micro- 
scopic Objects,  &c. — II.  Photographic  Apparatus  and  Chemicals. — III.  Magic 
Lanterns. — IV.  Galvanic  Batteries,  Electrotype  Apparatus,  Induction  Coils,  &c. 
— V.  Natural  History  Apparatus. — YI.  Electrical  Machines  and  Apparatus. — 
VII.  Chemical  Preparations,  Tests,  and Re-Agonts. — VIII.  Chemical  Apparatus. 
Each  by  post  on  receipt  of  three  stamps. — Part   VIII.,  si.c  stamps. 

AND    REPRODUCTIONS. 

"We  execute  the  above  from  Printing  Xegativcs,  or  other  Photographs, 
employing  only  the  best  Artist?  in  Painting. 

PRICE  LLSTS  OX  APPLICATION. 

S.A1VIXJEL    FRY    &    CO., 

9,  SUEBITOX   PAEK   TEEEACE, 

TvIXGSTOX-OX-THAMES,  S.W. 

Ago,    C03 
CARBONATE  OF    SILVER    PAPER, 

SCHAEFFNER   &  MOHES', 

Eeady  Sensitized,  is  eminently  adapted  for  dull  weather,  Keeps  any 

time,  is  Eapid  in  Printing. 

Instructions  and  Sample  Sheet  for  Twelve  Stamps. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  FROM 

HARVEY,  REYNOLDS,  &  CO., 

14,  COMMERCIAL  STREET,  LEEDS. 
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FOR   BRILLIANCY,  CLEANLINESS,  AND  SENSITIVENESS, 

HUGGON   &   CO.'S 

NEGATIVE   COLLODION 


Messrs.  HUGGOX  &  Co.  have  just  received  the  following : — 

Mr.  "W.  COBB,  Ipswich,  says  :— "The  Collodion  you  sent  me  is  perfection.  It  is  decidedly  the 
finest  I  ever  used,  and  gives  Xegatives  full  of  detail  and  extreme  delicacy,  and  is,  withal,  very 
sensitive.— September  24,  1S68.    To  ilessrs.  Hvggon  &  Co." 

Hr.  J.  R.  SAWYElt,  Norwich,  says  :— "  The  three  Winchesters  of  Negative  Collodion  have 
arrived,  and,  on  trial,  I  find  the  quality  superb.  The  half-tones  are  soft  and  delicate,  and  there 
is  a  total  absence  of  that  reticulation  in  the  film  which  is  rather  a  common  defect  in  the  present 
makers  of  Collodion,  but  which  is  fatal  to  anv  Portrait  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  enlarge. — 
September  25,  1868.    To  Messrs.  Hvggox  &  Co." 


Special  CoUodions,  for  Views,  Dry  Plates,  and  ilicroscopic  Pictvires. 


30,    PARK     ROW,    LEEDS. 

Agents  for  L.^mprat's  Celebrated  Albumixized  Papers. 

STU-JLRT^S    OOLLODIOIT 

^]kIADE  FPcOAI  PUllE  ALCOHOL}, 

JLANXTACrrEED    BY 

JOHN     STUART, 

120,  Buchanan  Street,  Glasgow. 

This  Collodion,  which  for  sensitiveness  and  puritv  is 
unsurpassed  by  any  in  the  market,  may  be  obtained 
from — 

JOHXSOX  &  SOXS,  18a,  Basixgh.vll  Street,  Loxdox. 
JOHX  J.  ATKIXSOX,  37,  Maxchester  Sikeet,  Liveepool. 
JOHX  SPEXCER,  39,  Uxiox  Street,  Glasgow. 
J.  L.  LTELL,  Chehist,  Allahab.vd,  Ixdl\.. 

Plain  Collodion,  for  Transferring  Negatives,  4/-  per  lb. 
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"SLOW  DRYING  TU3E"   MDIST   WATSR   COLORS. 

la  Tubes,  Double  Tubes,  &3.  Prices  the  samo  as  ordinary  MIoist  Colors. 

These  Colors  are  pecuUarly  suitable  for  GEXEP.AL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  COLOEI^fS,   aad  for 

TRAN.SPAIIEXCIES,  MAGIC  LAXTERX  SLIDES,  &c. 
They  never  dry  up  and  become  useless  in  the  Tube  or  on  the  Palette,  even  in  the  hottest  climate, 
wash  evenly  and  easily  on  the  film,  and,  drying  but  slowly,  effects  can  be  softened  or  altered 
■without  hardness  of  outline  or  injur)-  to  brilliancy,  and,  from  the  pcculiarpowcr  of  '•  bearini/  out" 
which  they  possess  to  an  extraordinary  decree,  the  work  can  be  finished  in  one.  paintinq,  which 
ensures  brilliant  freshness  with  "  quality.  Mahoprany  and  Japanned  Boxes  fitted  up  with  these 
Colors,  with  Brushes,  Palettes,  &c.,  complete. 
Please  write  for  >''ewman's  "  SLOW  DRYING  TUBE  "  Moist  Colors. 

NEWMAN'S  PHOTO&SAPHIC  ENAMEL  PASTE- 
Improvsd  ' '  Adam-Salomon , ' ' 
For  Photographs  (whether  Plain  or  Cjlored-.     In  special  bottles  Is  and  2s  6d  each.     Preserves 
the  Photograph,  adds  Transparency  to  the  Shadows,  brings  out  Detail,  Invigorates  rubbed  Pho- 
tographs, and  gives  a  brilliant  richness  and  finish  to  the  Picture  that  much  enhances  its  beauty. 

NEWMAN'S  DIAMOND  NEGATIVE  VAENISH 

Is  bright,  with  but  little  color,  cxcei'din'jrlv  hard  and  tough,  not  li.able  to  crack,  or  warp,  or  get 

scratched,  or  taoky,  or  become  dotashed  from  the  glass,  not  affected  by  cald,  heat,  or  moisture. 

In  special  stamped  bottles,  sealed  and  tied  over. 

Price  Is  and  2s  6d  each  ;  or  Pints,  7s  ;  Half-Pints,  4s  ;  with  directions  for  use. 

NEWMAN'S  DIAMOND  PRINT  VASNISH 

Preserves  and  bsautifijs  the  Photograph,  '-riving  a  gri-l  Ground  for  Coloring  on.     In  special 

stamped  bottles,  sealed  and  tied  over. 

Price  Is  and  2s  6d  each  ;  or  Pints,  7s  ;  Half-Pints,  4s  ;  with  directions  for  use. 

NEWMAN'S  SIZING  PEEPAEATION. 

If  this  material  is  used,  colors  can  be  worked  over  or  varnished  withovit  disturbance. 
In  special  bottles,  sealed  and  tied  over,  price  Is  6d  and  2s  6d  each. 

.NEWMAN'S  PHOTOGEAPHIC  POWDEE  COLOES. 

Sold  in  bottles,  sealed  and  tied  over.  Is  e.iA:  or  complete  in  bjxos,  with  brushes,  gold  shells, 
with  all  other  necessaries. 

NEWMAN'S  POSITIVE  COLOEING  VAENISH 

Gives  a  general  effect  of  soliditv  and  brilliancv,  and  is  of  great  assistance  in  coloring  with  the 
"PHOTOGRAPHIC  POWDER  COLORS,"  &e.     Sold  in  bottles,  Is  and  23  6d  each. 

NEWMAN'S  ILLUMINATING  BODY  COLORS 

Will  be  found  invaluable  to  the  Photographic  Colorist  for  Backgrounds,  Drapery,  Sea. 


FOR    ALL    IXFORMATIOX    OX    COLOIIIXG    PHOTOGRAPH.?,    HBAU 

!MEW1VIAN'S    HARMOIMIOUS  COLORING 

AS  APPLIED   TO    PHOTOGRAPHS,  &c.  Price  Is.  ;    by  Post,  Is.  2d. 

MANUF-VCTURER   Or   EVKRY   DKSCr.irTIOX    OF 

Artist  Mat3rials,  PhotDgraphic  Colours,  Varnishes,  &c., 

OF  THE   BKST   QUALITY. 

CutalojMs  and  every  Information  may  be  obtained  at 

24,  SOHIO  SQ^TJ-i^I^IE,  LOIsTIDOnsr,  "W. 
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5,  FEATHERSTUXE  BUILDIXGS,  H0L130RX,  LOXDON,  W.C. 

SCHMERL~&  ELLIS, 

MAXUFACTURERS  OF 
Albuminised  and  Prepared  Papers  for  Photography,  and 
,  Dealers  in  Photographic  Chemicals  and  Materials, 
WHOLESALE  AND  FOR  EXPORTATIOX. 

Rive  or  Saxe  Albuminized  Papers  £5  10s.  per  Eeam 6s.  OJ.  per  Quir 

Rive  Double  ,,  7    Os.        „        8s.  Od.  ,, 

Saxc       „        size  „  12  10s.        „        14s    Od.  „ 

S.  and  E.'s  Instantaneous  Collodion 10s.  Od.  per  Found. 

„  Negative '. 6s.  6d.  „ 

EnlargemsHts  of  all  Sizes  quickly  executed.    Prices  on  a2)plication. 
SOTTArEPT      Si'     ETTTS' 

EXCELLENT  VARfJI8H_F0R  COLD  APPLIANCE. 

This  Tarnish  is  used  in  an  ordinary  temperature  ;  requires  no  heating  ;  dries  quicklj-,  closely, 
and  brilliantly ;  aud  ■vvill,  when  exposed  to  the  sun  in  the  printing-frame  for  many  hours,  stul 
maintain  its  hardness,  and  not  turn  sticky.  It  improves  the  density  of  the  Xegative,  ■which 
therefore  does  not  require  the  same  amount  of  intensifying  as  usual ;  consequently,  the  outlines 

will  be  much  finer. 

TERMS  :  CASH,  LESS  FIVE  PER  CENT.  DISCOUNT. 

Post-Office  Orders  to  bo  made  payable  t  j  Schmerl  &  Ellis,  5,  Featherstone  Buildings,  at  the 

Ilolborn  Post  Office,  'W.C. — Cheiues  to  be  crassed  '•  London-  and  "Wkstminster  Bank." 

AMORPHOUS    ALBUMIIIZED    PAPER, 

AS   SPECIALLY   PllEr.iRED    lOR 

:Messrs.  J.  BEKTOX  &  SOXS,  of  Leicesteu. 
8  -  per  Quire,  £7  per  Ream.    Cash  with  Order. 

(!)|jci-utitjt  auJr  |lIiatoiii'u^hic  Cbcmi.sts, 
LEICESTER.^  

ADELAIDE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  WAKEHOUSE. 


EDWARD  FARNDELL, 

lilPORTER  OF  ^VLL  KIXDS  OF  rilOTOGKArHU'  (rOOUs   DIRECT   FROM  THE   BEST 
ENGLISH  HOUSES. 

A  LARGE  STOCK  ALWAYS  OX  HAXD. 

Goods  forwarded  to  any  of  the  neighbouring  Colonies  on  receipt  of  Cash  with  Order. 

*»•  Catalogues  forvakded  on  apphcatiqx. 

83,   HIXDLEY    STREET,    ADELAIDE,   SOUTH    AUSTRALIA. 
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THE  LIVERPOOL  DHY  PLATE 

AND 

PHOTOGRAPHIC    PRINTING    COMPANY, 

SEAFORTH  YALE,  SEAEORTH,  neak  LIVERPOOL. 
Eeduced  Price  List  of  Prepared  Plates. 

SIZE    OF   PLATES.  TER   DOZEK. 

4}  by  3i  3s.  6d. 

5  by  4  5s.  Od. 

6f  by  3i  6s.  Od. 

6i  by  4f  7s.  6d. 

7i  by  4.V  8s.  6d. 

7^  by  5  9s.  6d. 

8  by  5  10s.  Od. 

8  by  6  12s.  Od. 

8^  by  6;V  14s.  Od. 

9  by  7  16s.  Od. 

10  by  8   20s.  Od. 

11  by  9   2os.  Od. 

12  by  10  30s.  Od. 

Intermediate  Sizes  in  Proportion. 

ALL  Plates  arc  issued  with  coloured  backs,  to  prevent  blurring  by 
reflection. 

Pull  instructions  for  exposing  and  developing  accompany  each  package. 

As  a  guide  for  exposure,  a  stereo,  negative  may  be  had,  price  Is. 

The  Plates  are  admirably  adapted  for  the  production  of  Transparen- 
cies for  Stereo,  or  Lantern  Slides. 

Manufacturers    op    BROMIZED     COLLODION 

FOR  MAJOR  RUSSELL'S 

Price,  20  oz.,  10s.;   10  oz.,  5s.;  5  oz.,  3s. 

In  a  semi-sensitive  state,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea,  for 

preparation   of  Collodio  -  Bromide   Plates — 

20  oz.,  12s.;   10  oz.,  6s.;  5oz.,  3s.  6d. 

Post  Office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  PETER  MA  WBSLEY,  at  Seaforth. 

LONDON     AGENTS 

Messrs.  NEGRETTI  &  ZAMBRA,  153,  Eleet  Street,  E.G. 
Messrs.  HORNE  &  THORNTHWAITE,  122  &  123,  Newgate  St.,  E.G. 

LIVEKPOOL      AGENT 

Mr.  JOHN  J.  ATKINSON,  37,  Manchester  Street. 
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J  O  HN~^S  PENG  ER, 

39,  UNION  STREET,  GLASGOW, 


MAXUFACTl'RER    OF   ALL    KINDS    OF 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  APPARATUS  AND  MxVTERIALS 

AND   OF 

LISTS   FREE   ON  APPLICATIOX. 


ALBTJMIXIZED  PAPER  (Eivc  or  Saxe),  of  guaranteed  quality,  £5 

Ream,   6/6    Quire.      Also   Spencer's,  Marion's,    and  other  makers' 

Double  Albuminized  Paper,  £9  Ream,  10/-  Quii-e. 
ORMOLU  FRAMES,  all  sizes,  in  stock.     OVAL  and  SQUARE  GILT 

FRAMES,  all  sizes. 
CHANCE'S  GLASS,  4}  by  3i,  Best  Ctomti,  4/-;  Extra  Thick  ditto, 

7/-;  Patent  Plato,  14/-  Gross;  other  sizes  in  proportion. 
CAMERAS  of  all  kinds,  made  of  best  seasoned  woods,  and  first-class 

workmanship— viz.,  mth  RIGID  and  SLIDING  BODIES,  BeUows 

(Accordion  and  Kinnear  forms),  Folding,  Binocular,  Copying,  &c. 
CARTE-DE-YISITE  CAMERAS,  aU  kinds,  to  work  with  one  or  two 

Lenses. 
PRINTING  FRAMES,  in  Teak,  Ash,  Oak,  and  Mahogany. 
BACKGROUNDS  in  Oil  or  Watcr-Colour,  Paper  and  Woollen  Cloth, 

from  8  by  6  to  12  by  10.     SIDE  SLIPS  in  Oil  and  Water  Colour. 
PURE  CHEMICALS  (guaranteed),  at  lowest  market  rates. 
COLLODION,  by  all  the  best  makers,  and  at  lowest  wholesale  prices. 
Albums,    Scrap    Books,    Stereoscopes    and    Slides,    Reading   Glasses, 

Mounting    Boards,    Plain,    Buff,    or  India  Tint.       All   sizes   from 

6  by  5  to  24  by  18. 
Agent  for  Cn.  Daitvois'  Paris  Carte-de-Vislte  and  other  Mounts. 
CHEMICAL  APPARATUS,  REAGENTS  and  PURE  CHEMICALS. 
Importer    of     GERMAN  CHEMICAL   GLASS   and   PORCELAIN 

GOODS.     (Wholesale  and  Retail.) 


EXPORT  ORDERS  PrompHrf  Executed,  and  in  accordance  with 

Indent. 
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THE   NONPAREIL  ALBUMINIZED   PAPERS. 


LEOPOLD    F.    MANLEY, 

FINE  ART  PHOTOGRAPHIST, 
MANUFACTURER  OF  HIGH  CLASS  PAPERS  ONLY* 

Rives  or  Saxc,  Thick,  Medium,  and  Thin,    rrice  £6  per  Ream,  83.  per  Quire. 
Sample  Quire,  11  in.  by  9  in.,  with  improved  Formulue,  27  stamps.     Sample  Sheet,  2  stamps. 

A  Post  Office  Order  [must  accompany  each  order. 

A.  very  Liberal  Discount  to  Lanjc  Consumers. 

L.  F.  M.  calls  particular  attention  to  his  ALBUMIXIZED  TISSUE,  which  is  specially  adapted 
for  Coloring  purposes.  Also  L.  F.  M.'s  SOLUTION  OF  GOLD,  prepared  expressly  for  his 
Papers.     One-ounce  bottle,  Ss.     Each  drachm  of  this  Solution  will  tone  freely  9  doz.   Cartes-de- 

Visite. 


33,  NOHEOLK  EOAD,  BRIGHTON. 

Late  of  20,  oechaed  steeet,  poetman  squaee,  London. 

VITRO-ENAMEL    PHOTOGRAPHS, 

BY    THE    NEW   PROCESS    OF 

A..   L.   HENDERSON, 

49,     KING    WILLIAM     STREET,     E.G., 

AND  2,  DEVONSHIRE  PLACE,  AMERSHAM  EOAD, 
NEW   CROSS,   S.E. 

These  Photographs  on  Enamel  are  not  only  more  beautiful  than  those  taken  in  the  iisual 

method,  but,  being  fixed  by  fire,  are  perfectly  imperishable. 

Mr.  A.  L.  H.  begs  to  caU  the  attention  of  the  Profession  and  Amateurs  to  the  qualities  of  this 

class  of  Picture,  and  to  refer  them  to  the  following  Opinions  of  the  Photographic  Press. 

"  The  British  Journal  of  Photography,"  August  28th,  in  its  report  of  the  mcetins  of  the 
British  Association,  states:— "A  number  of  exquisite  Photo  Enamels,  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Heiulerson, 
of  London,  were  exhibited.  It  is  so  short  a  period  since  we  had  occasion  to  speak  of  Mr.' 
Henderson's  Enamels  in  a  specially  commendatory  manner,  wc  need  not  here  repeat  what  was 
then  stated.  In  several  instances  there  were  two  prints  from  each  negative,  each  diflering 
somewhat  from  its  fellow  in  respect  of  depth  and  tone." 

" The  Photographic  News"  of  May  22nd,  186S,  in  its  report  of  the  South  London  Photo 
Society's  Meeting,  says  :— "  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  exhibited  some  oxceedim^ly  fine  Enamels, 
which  he  had  produced  by  a  process  which  he  has  recently  discovered.  Yhe  results  were 
exceedingly  fine." 

Mr.  Henderson  is  noio  prepared  to  execute  orders  to  any  extent  xvith  promptitude, 
at  moderate  prices,  comtnenciny  at  15s.,  less  Trade  discount. 

Detailed  Price  List,  on  application,  free. 
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FOR  THE  NEW  CABINET  PICTURES. 

WILLIAM    SWATMAN 

HAS   BROrGHT    OLT    QUITE    AX 

Original  Ne  Plus  Ultra, 

WITH  TEN  CHANGES,  Pkice  £5  5/- 

Sho'wing  Piano  ;  Harmonium :  llavenports  in  tlircc  ways ;  "Writing  Desk  ■with  DraTrers,  in  two 

diiferent  positions ;  two  Console  Tables,  and  one  Pembroke  Table.     It  is  a  piece  of  Furniture 

which,  for  Lightness,  Beauty,  and  Durability,  will  please  any  Professional. 


Ha<  al~o  brought  out  another  Accessorr, 

THIS    IsTH'W  CABIXTSiT  SST^ 


AVITH 


Twelve    decided    Changes — the  Fire-place    and    ChiiFonier 
extra — suitable   for  Cards  or  Cabinet  Pictures,  ^8   8/- 


Prices  for  Large  Plain  Backgrounds  for  Cabinet  Pictures, 

Any  shade.  In  Platted  Oil,  Painted,  to  obviate  all  damp. 


7  bv  8  foot  G  iaches 25/- 

8  by  8  feet  6  inches   28/- 

9  by  8  foot  6  inches 30/- 


10  by  8  feet  6  inches 35/- 

12  by  8  feet  6  inches 42/- 

If  Panelled  or  Painted  Views,  10/-  ex. 


The  usual  size  Painted  on  Calico  in  Flatted  Oil,  plain,  8  bv  6  feet.  16/- 

If  Panelled  or  Painted  A'iews,  21/-     Baton  and  Roller,  2/6  extra. 

Backgroxmds  in  Distemper  if  required.  Any  Views  copied  without  additional  charge. 

O^VK  CH.URS,  DRAWING  ROOM  CHAIRS,  COUCHES,  &c. 

Floor  Cloths  for  Studios,  and  every  Article  that  is  requisite. 

A  Great   Varictij  of  First-class  Solids  always  in  Stock. 

The  Trade,  Merchants,  and  Shippers  supplied  on  the  shortcut  notice  and  most  liberal  terms,  from 

he  lai'gest  and  best  selection  in  the  world,  Painted  by  English  and  Foreign  ^Vjrtists.    Goods 

made  expresslj-  for  Exportation. 

W.  Swatman  xrill  also  Repaint  Backijroiii)ds  and  Solids  at  Photographic  Studios 
without  Rtnwval. 

TUE.\.TKIC.A.L    SCENERY    OF    EVERY    DESCRIPTIO^T   r.4.7NTED    TO    ORDER. 


WILLIAM    SWATMAf*i'S    CENTRAL    DEPOT, 

14,  elm:  street,  GllAY'S  IXX  110 AD,  LOXDOX. 

Testimonials  too  numerous  to  mention.    All  orders  must  be  accompanied  with  Cheque  or  a  Post- 
Office  Order,  made  payable  at  the  Post-office,  Gray's  Inn-road. 
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EDMUND  POX, 

13,    XjITTXjE:    BRITx\.I]Sr, 

LONDON,    E.G. 


ESTABLISHED       184  8. 

EDMUND  FOX'S  PHOToaRAPHio  MouNTma. 
EDMUND  FOX'S  photographic  mounts. 
EDMUND  FOX'S  india-tinted  mounts. 
EDMUND  FOX'S  cut-out  and  show  mounts. 
EDMUND  FOX'S  passepartouts  and  frames. 
EDMUND  FOX'S  new  relievo  tints. 

Vide  PHOTOGRAPHIC  NEWS.  Dec.  18.  1868. 


EVERY  ARTICLE  OF  THE  BEST  QUALITY  ONLY. 


THE  NEW  PRICE   LIST 


Will  be  ready  early  in  January,  and  will  contain  many  important  alterations 

and  reductions. 


EDMUND    FOX, 

IS,    LITTLE    BIE^IT^^insr, 


LONDON,  E.G. 
ESTABLISHED     1848. 
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INSTANTANEOUS 

TRANSPARENT  STEREOGRAMS, 

5/-    E).A.CJE[:. 

chasTIbrees^^  CO., 

KELVIN  GROVE,  SYDENHAM, 

Respectfully  inform  the  Public  that  the  Price  of  their 
Stereograms  from  this  date  will  he  Pive  Shillings 
each,  for  all  subjects. 

Catalogues  may  be  had  on  application. 

The  Trade  are  also  informed  that  a  Discount  is 
allowed  on  Quantities,  in  the  hope  that  it  will  be 
chiefly  through  their  hands  that  the  Public  will  be 

supplied.  

(REMOVED   FROM    BIRMINGHAM.) 

THE   AUTISTIC   PRINTING   COMPANY 

INVITE  THE  ATTENl'IOX   OF   PHOTOGHAPHERS  TO   THE 

EXAMPLES  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PORTRAITURE 

I'KOUrC'El)    liY 

MR.  FREDERICK  PIERCY'8  PATENTED  PROCESS, 

XOW    ox    VIEW    AT 

12,  PALL  MALL  EAST. 


MR.     GEORGE     PIERC  Y 

12,  PALL   MALL   EAST. 


Agents  are  cliargcci  one-half  the  prices  which   they  are  expected  to 

obtain.     An  hononrable  adherence  to  the  Company's  prices  (wliich  are 

Ten  Guineas  and  Three   Guineas)  will  be  necessary  ta  a  continuance 

of  the  appointment  as  Agent. 
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Permanent  Photographic  Printing. 


THE  PHOTO-RELIEF 

PRINTING  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

(WOODBURY'S    PATENT.) 


The  al30ve  Company  is  now  prepared  to  execute  orders 
in  any  quantities  for  Permanent  Photographic  Prints 
on  Paper,  Glass,  or  other  materials,  in  all  colours,  and 
in  all  sizes  up  to  11  inches  by  9  inches,  at  very  low 
rates.  The  work,  being  conducted  under  the  personal 
superintendence  of  the  Inventor,  may  be  thoroughly 
relied  on. 

The  great  advantages  possessed  by  this  Company 
in  their  Electric  and  other  Machinery  enable  them  to 
complete  large  orders  within  four  days,  at  any  season 
of  the  year. 

Prints  on  Glass  can  be  produced  at  exceedingly  low 
rates,  compared  with  any  other  method ;  and  the  pecu- 
liar transparency  of  the  IProofs  makes  them  particularly 
adapted  for  Magic-Lantern  Slides. 


Eorms  of  Application  for  Shares  in  the  Company, 
Prospectuses,  and  Orders  to  view  the  "Works,  can  be 
had  on  application  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  Offices  of 
the  Company,  No.  38,  Broad  Street  Buildings,  where 
also  Specimens  of  the  various  applications  of  the 
Process  may  be  seen. 
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ROBINSON'S 
NEW    NEGATIVE    VARNISH. 


This  Varnisli  has  the  advantage  of 

LITTLE    COLOUR,    EXTREME    HARDNESS,   AND    GREAT 
DURABILITY. 

Ill  Bottles  at  Is.  and  2s.  G(L 


57,     CHURCH     STREET,    LIVERPOOL. 
ON    SALE    OR    HIRE. 


CATALOGUES    OX  APPLICATIOX. 

E.     G.     WOOD.     OPTICIAN,     ETC., 

74,  CHEAPSIDE,  LONDON. 

SECOND-HAND  CAMERAS  AND  LENSES, 

BY  ROSS,  DALLMEYER,  VOIGTLAXDER,  AND  OTHERS, 

AT 

WILLIAM     LAWLEY'S, 

78,  PAERINGDON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.G. 

Catalogices  forwarded  for  One  Stamp. 
GOOD  CAMERAS  AND  LENSES  BOUGHT  OR  EXCHANGED. 

CASH  ADVANCED  ON 
.iVLL  KINDS  OE  INSTRUMENTS  AND  V-U^UABLE  I ROPERTY. 
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CANVAS    ENLARGEMENTS. 
^  PAPER    ENLARGEMENTS. 

NEGATIVE    ENLARGEMENTS. 


COLOURING    IN    OILS. 

COLOURING      \N      WATER. 

COLOURING    IN    CRAYONS. 


EyLARGEMEyiTS  FROM  AXY  KIXD  OF  NEGATIVE,  PAPER  PHOTO- 
GRAPH, GLASS  POSITIVE,  DAGUERREOTYPE,  ETC. 


PRICES  OF  THE  USUAL  SIZES  ON  PAPER. 
PLAIN   PRINTS. 


20  by  16 
24  by  20 
30  by  25 
36  by  28 

Complete  Price  List  (P> 


£0       53.      Od. 

0  7s.  6d. 
0  12s.  6d. 
0    17i?.     6d. 

ofessional)  on  receipt  oj stamped  directed  envelope 


ALFRED    NELSONs 
PERN   HOUSE,    GROSVENOE   ROAD, 

TWICKENHAM,  LONDON,  S.W 
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1851. 


1867. 


1862. 


Highest  Award.        Highest  Award.        Highest  Award. 


THOMAS    ROSS,  Optician, 

(Only  Son  and  Successor  of  the  late  Andreiv  RossJ, 
REMOVED  FROII  FEATHER3T0XE  BUILDINGS,  HOLBORN,  TO 

53,  WIGMORE  STREET,  CAVENDISH  SQUARE, 

LONDON,  W. 


ROSS'S  PORTRAir  LENSES  give  fine  and  correct  definition  both  at  the  centre  and  margin 

of  the  picture,  and  have  their  visual  and  chemical-acting  foci  coincident. 
ROSS'S  MEDALLION,  CARTES-DE-VISITE,  and  CABINET  PORTRAIT  LENSES. 
ROSS'S  TRIPLET,  ORTHOGRAPHIC,  and  SINGLE  VIEW"  LENSES. 
ROSS'S  ORDINARY  and   LARGE  ANGLE  DOUBLETS   give  neither  distortion  nor  flare. 

Suitable  for  Landscapes,  Buildings,  Interiors,  Copying,  and  Enlarging.      Specimens   and 

testimonials  may  be  seen  on  application. 
ROSS'S   SMALL  ANGLE   DOUBLETS    give    the  same  amount  of  subject  as  the  ordinary 

Single-combination  Landscape  Lens,  and  work  with  a  larger  stop.    May  hi  used  for  groups. 
ROSS'S    CAMERAS    of    all  sizes.   Stands,   Baths,  Presses,   Glass  Plates,    Paper,   Chemicals, 

Measures,  and  Photographic  Apparatus  of  every  description. 

HELSBY'S  PATENT  HELIOGRAM  INSTRUMENT,  for  taking  50  Portraits  from  Life 
on  Plates  8^  by  Gj.  Manufactured  only  by  T.  Ross.  Specimen  sheet  of  5U  pjrtrttits  sent 
free  by  post  for  Is.  6d. 

RAINE'S  PATENT  PANORAMIC  CAMERA.  Manufactured  only  by  T.  Ross.  This  Camera, 
with  specimen  isrints,  may  be  seen  at  53,  Wigmore-street. 


Caution. — Information  has  been  given  to  T.  Boss  that  a  number  of  spurioui' 
lenses,  engraved  "^.  Ross,  London,^'  are  again  being  offered  for  sale. 


For    full    description    of    EOSS'S     PHOTOGRAPHIC     LE^^SES, 

MICROSCOPES,    TELESCOPES,  &c.,  see  Ross's  Catalogue,  which 

may  be  had  on  application  at 

53,  WIGMORE  STREET,  CAVENDISH  SQUARE, 

LONDON,  W. 


